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(A YOUNG MAN 


is laying the foundations of future 
prosperity and competence by securing 
an Endowment Policy issued by 


The Prudential 


Amounts from $1000 up. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 





Write for Information. 


, 
Am 


THE PRUDENTIAL AR aA \ 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Insurance Company of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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POEMS AND PROSE 
OF EDWARD ROWLAND 





POEMS. With Prefatory Note. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; illuminated parchment 
paper, $1.00. 

THE HERMITAGE, anp LATER Poems. 
$1.00 ; illuminated parchment paper, $1.00. 


HERMIONE, anp OTHER Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 


Some poets we reverence and read because 
we should; others we love and read because 
we cannot help it. They sing themselves 
into our hearts to abide there with our sweet- 
est memories, our tenderest associations. To 
the latter group belongs Edward Rowland 
Sill. — Boston Transcript. 


There are no verses here which do not reveal 
the true poetic spirit joined to a reflective 
power of no common kind. . . . There is al- 
ways significance, and mostly deep signifi- 
cance, in his ideas, and sometimes a whole 
philosophy is summed in three or four 
stanzas. — Mew York Tribune. 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. With an Introduction 
comprising some Familiar Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 


To those who have always loved his poetry, the little volume devoted to the prose of Edward 
Rowland Sill will appeal with a double force. If possible, Sill’s prose is even more exqui- 
site than is his verse. . . . This modest-looking volume contains so much delightful matter 
that it is impossible to resist the temptation to call renewed attention to the perfection of 





Sill’s style and the charm of his subjects. - Mew York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E.17TH St., NEw York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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REDMOND, KERR & CO. 
BANKERS 


41 Wall Street, New York 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Receive deposits subject to draft. 


Dividends and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 


Agent for and negotiate and issue loans of railroads, street railways, gas 


companies, etc. 


Securities bought and sold on Commission. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





DEAL IN 


High Grade Investment Securities 


LIST OF CURRENT OFFERINGS SENT ON APPLICATION 


Philadelphia Correspondents: 


GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





A HISTORY 


ats 


OF THE 


PRESIDENCY 


By EDWARD STANWOOD, LITT. D. 


Large Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“ A crucial test of any book which is intended as an 
aid in the study of citizenship is its approach to abso- 
lute impartiality in dealing with topics that are in dis- 
pute between political parties. Mr. Stanwood’s book 
stands the test well.” — Boston Advertiser. 


“Mr. Stanwood has tried to collect and present all 
important matters relating to the Presidency, beginning 
with the Constitutional history of the office, covering 
every public event and discussion which had a percepti- 
ble influence in determining who should hold the office. 
He has succeeded in a manner to evoke the highest ap- 
preciation of those who can understand careful research 
and its results. He has also sketched the history of all 
political parties, ephemeral o1 lasting. It is a task of 
magnitude, but he has approached it with devotion and 
rare intelligence.”” — Boston Journal. 





“It makes a work which no student of American 
politics can afford to be without. ....Mr. Stanwood 
has compiled a volume which is of inestimable value to 
the historical student, the statesman, and the politician, 
for it is a work which may be trusted.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“Its plan has been so broadened as to make the 
book almost a political history of the United States 
under the Constitution. . . . The work begins with a 
chapter on the electoral system, while each chapter re- 
lating to an election contains the party platforms, — 
when there were any,—the electoral returns, and all 
possible information concerning the political issues of 
the day. A valuable exposition of the origin and rise 
of the convention system is a feature of the book.” — 
Springfield Republican. 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers 
Boston and New York 
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JOHN FISKE 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


With 23 maps, several of them colored. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 








Mr. FIskE here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the orderly move- 
ment of history, and his singular power of clear description and charm of narration to 
setting forth the course and significant events of the Civil War in the Mississippi Valley. 
He does not attempt to cover the less important incidents, but to treat those dominant 
movements which prophesied and led to the final result of the war. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY | A History of the United States 


The Discovery of America for Schools 
With some account of Ancient America and | With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por- $1.00, et, 


trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old | teat ‘ ‘ 
Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, and Civil Government in the United 


other Illustrations. Twenty-First Thousand. States 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Crown 8vo, $1.00, #e7. 
——— ‘ ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbours wise ay 
Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt A Century of Science and Other 
top, $4.00. Essay Ss 


arta | Condensing into a riot space the results of 
The Beginnings of New England; wide study and clear thinking. Szxth Thou- 
Or. The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to| sazd. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Civil and Religious Liberty. 7wenty-seventh ° P P 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. J/- Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 

lustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 7th 


Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 


Myths and Myth-Makers 


in America |Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by 
Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing | Comparative Mythology. L£éeventh Thou- 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva- | sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


ia by the Quakers, and describing the smal 
nia by the Qua ers, and describing ge The Unseen World and Other 


beginnings, the formidable obstacles, 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth | Essays 

of these colonies to great power. Thirteenth Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. crown ; ‘ aa 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The hsatiaan Revolution 
With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. Jllustrated Edition. 2vols. The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 
8vo, $8.00. : . ae 
et the Light of His Origin 
The Critical Period of American Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
History, 1783-1789 ine 
With Map, Notes, etc. TZhirty-fourth Thou- The Idea of God as Affected by 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. J//us- Modern Knowledge 
trated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. - - a 
Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The War of Independence Through Nature to God 
Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. | Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Law School of Parvard Civersity. 


ee = 


TEKMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Harvard Medical Hehool. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional stu lies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who ipply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 








The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892 93+ 
rhe year ins September 27th, 1900, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1901. Instruction is given 


citations, clinical teaching ‘and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Patho logical Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. P f 
Order of Studies. 


First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
















Chemistry. 

Second Year First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
our ry. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology. and Mental Diseases. ; : 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicin , Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Oph I aryngology, Orthopedics, 
it giene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: y, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 

logy, Dermatology, Neurolo Bacteriology, PI ology, Cl », Operative Surgery, Operative 


Requires me nts for a Degree. 


t be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
nedic : 


ear at this school, have passed a written exami- 





have spent at | 





rear, Bt 00: for one term alone, 
n § ; for one term, $120; and for 
ment in advance. or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of Harvard University are admitted free t 


Fees. ] 
$120; for Graduation, $30. F 


single courses, sucl 






For further information, or Catal ldress 


Ww M. gm "RICH; ARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 







































Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 






The Den the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 
Struct large Cities. 
The clinics of the Der ital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in a 


branches of dentistry t e year. During the year 1899-1900 Over 10,000 patients were treated for various denta 
lesions and over 18,00 ere performed 
Each student is assigned operate three hours every day, five day 





ive denti 


] 


he week, giving each student du each year 48 t I t 
t gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 





In the mechanical departr 
ear 
The thirty-second year of the school begins Sept. 27, 1900. For further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass 


Brothers, The Cambridge 
ac 935 Broadway, New School for Girls 


York city, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Classes of The play-grounds are ample. 
The School aims to develop the best type ot 
Ol womanhood that refinement and intellectual train 


’ 
78 Rah! Rah! Rah! ee ee 

ing can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 
‘79 HARVARD ’99 92 no detail is too small for the personal attention 


of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


: . 1 
Wins Everything ! . Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
93 idvancement, and not the pupil to the course 


2 
83 PHOTOGRAPHS The Resident Pupils are provided with such 


OF THI "O04 careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 


84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM for a daughter when away from home. 
, ’ *.. lace j hi . ‘an idge Schoo 
Varsity and Freshman 95 The pla n which the Cambridge Sch 
'86 Crews, ; . 
MOTT HAVEN , Instruction and Cultivation. 
‘87 AND ' 96 In the ninth census of the United States, am 


Harvard’s English 
5 Track Team. 'O7 arranged according to their healthfulness. 
88 rhe M ld ibe 
ALL THESE AND MORE, AT e Manual describes the School. 
‘89 PACH’S STUDIO ‘98 
1181 Mass. Ave., 


00 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Familiarly called ‘* The Gilman School.’ 


The classes are small. 
The laboratories are complete. 


The buildings are sunny. 


b 


i 1s 


established possesses exceptional advantages for 


bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 


; Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 
—| "99 Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
| success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
4 











MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


UMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. 


ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 


PRINCIPAL. 


instruction. 


PERLEY L. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Miss CURTIS anpb Miss PEABODY, Principats. 


Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 
and Reading. 

Children are admitted to Youngest 
ment at their earliest School age. 


Depart- 


For further particulars and circulars address | 


Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 





Prepares boys for any Co lege or Scientific School. The 
mo :: ad vanced thods Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. — . hletic 
t with one- fourth mile track. F< Fall “gy 
3, 19) JOSEPH H. SAWYER, AL. 
, Mass Principal 





MassaACuusETTs, South Hadley 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory Ihe sixty-third 
f Sept. 13, 1 Board and ‘Tuition, $250 a year. 


MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 


The Washington School for Boys. 


It combines, through its location on the heights 
voking Washington, the advantages of country 
ind field of four acres, 

t\ large Mansion. For 





FRET I 


HOOPER, A. M., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


‘Thorough prepa- 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
in 1645. 


Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


combines advantages of city and 


country ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters, in the Admiral 
Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 


tory. 
Catalogue on request. 


Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. 


Roxbury, 


FARNHAM, 
Mass. 








Important Books 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 











MERE LITERATURE AND 
OTHER ESSAYS 





I2mo, $1.50. 

‘*A remarkable volume; . P ro fe: sssor Wilson unites 
to a very unusual degree the knowledge of the spec 
and the literary touch and sel of the artist H. 
Courant 

‘* Mr. Wilso: is one of the most brilliant of our Americar 
essayists ‘ ie inspires the reader with a hi 
tion of literature, and impels the student to noble 
more manly be aring than any of his contemporaries.” 
Minneapolis Tribune 


CONGRESSIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


gh concep- 


1ims and 





A Study in American Politics 
Fourth Thousand.  6mo, $1.25. 
‘One of the most important books dealing with polit ical 
subjects which have ever issued from the Ameri can press 
New York Evening Post. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


11 East 17th Street, New York 





ieasiinees Mifflin & Co., Boston 






































New 
Smith Nos. and 


Premiers 





Na.5 writes lines 932 inches long and 
takes paper 11 inches wide. No. 6 writes lines 16 inches long 
and takes paper 1834 inches wide. Just like Models Nos. 2, 3 
and 4 in all other points— EXTRA WIDE CARRIAGE. 

unequaled. 


— 








SEND FOR PRINTED MATTER FREE. 
He Smith Premier 
‘Gygpeuriter Co- 


183 Devonshire Street, Boston. 











Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or wnde rtakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE Hates os ae BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, 7. n LINN LUCE, J. RL. LEARNED, Zreasu 
45 Vesey St, New York 68 Devonshire St, Boston 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS hcl a BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, Presid ROBERT LUCE, V. / Eh LUCK, tran 


134 E. Van Buren St., ‘an 
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2A Beacon St., Boston. 





Colh ‘Wo 


Jeoulsy 
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F"--, 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


“TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


FACT AND FABLE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By JosePH JASTROW, Professor of passin! 
logy in the University of Wisconsin. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This book reflects the professional and the 
popular interest in the study of the operations 
and manifestations of the human mind. It states 
current misconceptions of the evidence and argu- 
ments for supernormal forms of mental activity, 
presents these in their true relations to a scien- 
tific psychology, and interprets in a rational and 
intelligible manner those phenomena which are 
regarded as evidence of the supernormal, It is a 
book of uncommon value for all who are inter- 
ested in psychological studies. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
BABY 


By MILICENT W. SHINN. 1[2mo, $1.50. 

An important contribution to Child-Study. 
Miss Shinn reports her minute observations of 
her niece during the baby’s first year. These 


sciousness, of emotion and intelligence, of sight | 


and hearing and speech, of voluntary motion, 
and much besides. Miss Shinn’s uncommon 
familiarity with children and with psychology 
lends special value and attraction to her book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN PLIN & Co., Boston 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 
MWlustrated Edition. 
Maps, 
rary Views, Prints, 
Svo, $8.00 ; 





Contain- 
Contempo- 
Material. 


FISKE. 
Portraits, 


By JOHN 
ing Facsimiles, 

and other Historic 

$12.50. 


2 vols., half calf, 


These volumes, which are of a very high orde1 


of value and interest, are profusely illustrated 
with superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, pic- 
tures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, 


facsimiles, etc. 
Sold by all Bi oksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
13 East 17th Street, New York 


Sent, postpaid, by 











oe TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000, 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows 
INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, subject 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 
Legal Depositary for Savings Banks, Court and 
Trust Funds. 

Acts as Trustee of Kailroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
stock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for 
cities and corporations. Also acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, and Commit- 
tee of Estates, and as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization and I:scrow Agreements. 

Takes full charge of Real and Personal Es- 
tates. Wills may be deposited and will be safely 


: | kept free of charge. 
cover the development of sensation and cone | ; 


Safe Deposit Vaults at Both Offices. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, President. 
FRED'K L. ELDRIDGE, Ast Vice-President. 
FOSE PH T. BROWN, 2nd Vice-President. 
g " GORE KING, Sec’y & Treas. 
M. GERARD, Asst. Secy & 
RANDALL, Trust Officer. 





d Asst. Treas 
Ww. M. B. 


DIRECTORS: 

‘ Fames H. Breslin, AlfreaL. White, 
Harry B. Hollins, 1. Townsend Burden, C. harles RF. : 
Facob Hays, Hon. E. V. Loew, Amzil. Barber. 
Charles T. Barney, Henry F. Dimoc k, Charles T. Cook, 


BOARD OF 


Fos. S. Auerbach, 





A. Foster Higgins, Charles F. Watson, Fohn Magee, 
Henry WU. De Forest, Fred’k G. Bourne, 
Henry A. Morgan, Andrew H. Sands, 

C. Lawrence Perkins, Flenry C. Berlin, 
Charles UH". Gould, Frederick L. Eldridge, 
Alfred B. Maclay. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS: 


, THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 


BANKING CO., Limited. 


AND 


Messrs. Melville Fickus & Oo., Limited. 











No. 53 St 
on ae 





Third National Bank 


of Boston, 


ate Street, 


. «+ «$4,500,000. 





Safe Deposit Vaults 


For safe keeping of Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Wills, Silverware, Jewelry, and other valuables. 





Investment Bonds for Sale. 





Francis B. Sears, President. 


Moses Williams, 
Henry B. Endicott, 
Joseph B. Russell. 


d Ga d 


RUINART 




















Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
= ever. There is 
yy nothing as _ good; 
f den’t believe the 
| ZG fo j, substituter. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 

15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. | 
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Nathaniel F. Perkins, Cashier. 


George W. Grant, Vice-President. Arthur P. Stone, Ass’t Cashier. 


-Executive Committee. 












So) 
Uae 
Ds o Highest Award * 
Fy ~ gold medal Paris Exposition * 
ws piven these leading pictures 
ie of America The Genuine (in gray & sepia) 


(CobleyPrints; 


Look for publishers’ initials € on every &| 
> genuine print.Atart stores or of the <p: 
. publishers .50¢ to*5°°. We send on 
approval. Picture Catalog to¢ (stamps) 
CURTIS & CAMERON & 7,624 
34 PIERCE BLDG.., 
BOSTON. 
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NOTES ON THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION 


By CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 12mo, $1.50. 
Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to mak« 


la digest of all the direct and all the indirect evi 


dence he could find on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
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THE GROWTH OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL! 


I am glad to have this opportunity of speaking to the members 
and the friends of the Graduate School, which is now beginning 
the twenty-ninth year of a most interesting history. I am one 
of the few survivors of the Academie Council of 1872, which 
then undertook the management of certain “Courses of Instruc- 
tion for Graduates.” It is hard, even for these survivors, to 
believe that the present Graduate School, with its 326 members 
and its 160 special courses of graduate study, has been built up 
from its very foundations in twenty-eight years. And yet this 
is only a sample of the progress which the whole University has 
made during the last half century. When I was a Freshman in 
1847, there were only 263 undergraduates; now there are nearly 
2000. 

Long before 1872 the want of higher instruction in the Arts 
and Sciences had been severely felt, especially by those of us 
who had studied at the German or the English universities. It 
was a most bewildering experience to be suddenly transported 
(as I was) from the Harvard College of the fifties to Gottingen 
and Berlin; and the contrast was not flattering to our national 
pride. These universities were much younger than ours: Got- 
tingen was then 116 years old, and Berlin was only 43, while we 
were 217. Nor was there any difference in resources which could 
account for the difference in scholarship. We could easily have 
obtained the money needed to establish a university like that of 
Gottingen here, if the country had wanted it, and if the condi- 

1 Address at the opening of the Graduate School, Oct. 4, 1900. 
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tion of school education here had made it possible for it to exist. 
The simple truth was, we had no schools capable of preparing 
pupils for such a university, we have none even now; and our 
people were too well satisfied with the scholarship of our colleges 
to bear the suggestion that these should be used as stepping- 
stones to any higher institutions of learning. At that time there 
seemed to be no hope of our ever having anything here corre- 
sponding to the Faculty of Philosophy in a German university, 
unless it could be developed from the American college. But all 
attempts to engraft German shoots upon this old English stock 
proved failures here, as they always had in England. The two 
growths were not homogeneous. Harvard College was founded 
in 1636 as an English college, with the traditions and customs 
—even the college Latin— which its founders brought over 
with them from England, chiefly from Cambridge. Oxford and 
Cambridge were then, as they are now, collections of colleges, 
each with an independent government and a special body of 
teachers (chiefly tutors), which were united into the university 
for certain purposes, the chief of which was the conferring of 
the Bachelor’s degree on candidates whom the several colleges 
had prepared according to a common standard. The university 
as a whole gave no instruction which aimed at preparing students 
for the degree; and there were no professional schools in which 
men could be prepared for the learned professions of Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. Even now, systematic professional teaching 
is new and undeveloped at the English universities, their chief 
strength being still given to securing high proficiency in non- 
professional subjects in candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with Honors; and this work is left almost entirely to the 
colleges. This large development of the honor system never 
reached us here, perhaps because our democratic spirit rebelled 
at the idea of an aristocracy in learning, and of any such marked 
line as that which separates class-men and pass-men at Oxford 
and honor-men and the of roAdof at Cambridge. No real scholar 
at either of the English universities will admit pass-men to his 
higher classes; and several of the best colleges at Oxford will 
not admit them as undergraduates on any terms. Moreover, the 
condition of our preparatory schools told heavily against us when 
any scheme of honors was proposed. We had no schools then 
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(and we have none yet) which could send pupils to college pro- 
ficient enough to be fitted in three or four years to take the high- 
est examinations for honors at Oxford or Cambridge. 

During the first 230 years of her existence, Harvard College 
remained on her old basis as an English college, though with 
some peculiar developments of her own. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the establishment of professorships in the 
undergraduate department, which was a great innovation on the 
English idea of a college. With the exception of the two Hollis 
professorships of Divinity and of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy, founded in 1721 and 1727, these were all established in 
the present century. The greatest departure from our English 
precedents, and a long step towards the foundation of a real uni- 
versity, was the establishment of the three professional schools 
of Divinity, Medicine, and Law. In this we followed the lead 
of the German universities. The first degree in Medicine (that 
of M. B.) was given in 1788, while that of M. D. was first given 
in 1811. The Divinity School sent out its first alumni in 1817, 
but the degree of Bachelor of Divinity was not given until 1870. 
The first Bachelors of Law appeared in 1820. From 1820 until 
1872 the University consisted of the old English College and the 
three Professional Schools, with the later additions of the Dental 
School, the Scientific School, and the Bussey School of Agricul- 
ture. In this constitution there was one great and fatal gap. 
There was still nothing to represent the German Faculty of Phi- 
losophy (i. e., of the Arts and Sciences) except the undergradu- 
ate college, and this provided little instruction in most depart- 
ments of a higher grade than was expected of a student entering 
the department of Philosophy in the best German universities. 
Even in the days when the Classics enjoyed the lion’s share of 
time and attention here, we rarely sent out a student who could 
have passed with credit the examination in Latin and Greek 
required of all Germans going from the gymnasium to the uni- 
versity. When I graduated here in 1851, I certainly could not 
have accomplished this. In 1855 I called on the Director of one 
of the great Berlin gymnasia, and found him reading the Latin 
compositions of young men of nineteen who were leaving his 
gymnasium for the university. 1 was appalled by the severity 
with which he was rejecting Latin which we should have been 
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only too glad to see here. The Graduate Department was es- 
tablished to fill this great gap; and I think we can now proudly 
and confidently say that it does fill it, — not completely, but as 
well as we could reasonably expect of a department only twenty- 
eight years old. Our students must still go to the great univer- 
sities of Germany for the higher instruction in many studies 
which are not yet developed here; but the absolute necessity of 
going abroad, if one would form a conception of what the highest 
scholarship means, is now happily ended. 

Those who have followed the growth of the Graduate De- 
partment from the beginning know too well what difficulties we 
encountered in our first attempts to establish higher scholarship 
here. Some of these it is now interesting to remember. In 
1872 we boldly announced that the new degrees of Ph. D. and 
S. D. would be given to properly qualified graduates on exami- 
nation after certain periods of residence at the University; and 
that the degree of A. M., which had hitherto been given to any 
Harvard graduate who had existed for three years after taking 
his Bachelor’s degree and had paid a fee of five dollars, would 
henceforth be given to any graduate of any respectable college 
on an examination upon a single year’s study. But how was 
instruction to be provided for those who might appear as candi- 
dates for these degrees? The second-term catalogue for 1871-72, 
which first announced the new degrees, gives a list of 74 courses 
of study which were to be open to graduates in the following 
year. This is a most respectable list, of which we felt quite 
proud at the time. And yet there was to be no increase what- 
ever in the number of our teachers, and few (if any) of the exist- 
ing teachers were expected to do additional work. This list, 
which fills nearly six pages of the catalogue, was made up (with 
the exception of certain laboratory instruction) from the regular 
courses of study which were to be offered to undergraduates in 
the following year. The next catalogue makes this plain by 
substituting for the special list the simple statement that “all 
the elective courses of study in Harvard College are open to 
Bachelors of Arts of any college on the payment of certain fees,” 
with a reference to the list of these courses in another part of 
the catalogue. But how was it brought about that the regular 
college courses of the year should offer this material for graduate 
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study? Six years earlier very few of these courses existed, and 
no such offer of courses to graduates would have been possible. 
This great and sudden change in our intellectual resources was 
the direct result of five years of the elective system established 
in 1867. Before that date almost all the work of the college was 
required, and nearly the whole time of professors and tutors 
alike was given to hearing lessons recited by small alphabetical 
sections of the constantly increasing classes. For example, in 
the first year in which I held the Eliot Professorship of Greek 
my whole work consisted in hearing three lessons a week recited 
four times over by four sections of Sophomores. Under this 
system no thought of graduate teaching was possible. The rapid 
development of the elective system, encouraged by the wise fore- 
sight of President Eliot and Professor Gurney, who was then 
our Dean, had called for a great increase in the number of 
teachers of all grades; and this had made it possible for the pro- 
fessors to offer higher courses to the better students, as they were 
relieved of much of the former drudgery. The establishment of 
graduate teaching was thus the direct outcome of the elective 
system in the College. We must remember that, of the 74 
courses offered to graduates in 1872, at least three fourths could 
never have been taken by any one graduate of this or any other 
American college. The offer was unprecedented in this coun- 
try, and it was an omen of great promise for the future: it made 
an era in the history of our university education. The question 
of providing new and higher courses of study expressly for gradu- 
ates was necessarily postponed until the success of the first experi- 
ment could be tested. The problem was a serious and a difficult 
one. The University, with its limited means, could hardly be 
justified in providing expensive courses for graduates who might 
not come to take them; while, on the other hand, the better 
graduates could not come here to study unless such courses were 
offered them. 

The attractions which we offered, unpretending though they 
were, brought to us, in 1872, 23 graduate students, including 
15 candidates for the new degrees. There were 7 candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 5 for that of Doctor of 
Science, and 8 for that of Master of Arts. Six of the candi- 
dates for the Ph. D. found courses of study in our list which they 
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could take to advantage; the other candidates studied by them- 
selves under the advice of different professors. This first body 
of graduate students had one remarkable character, which would 
commend it to those who now rule this country. We encour- 
aged “home industry” in a most exemplary manner. No less 
than 13 of the 23 students were officers of this University, con- 
sisting of one professor, one assistant professor, ten tutors or 
instructors, and one proctor. Among the 23 students were some 
whose names are familiar to us now. I will mention Professors 
Ames and Brannan, of the Faculty of Law, Professor Minot, of 
the Medical Faculty, Professors Byerly, Shaler, Sheldon, and 
Trowbridge, of our own Faculty, and the Hon. William Everett, 
who was then tutor in Latin. 

In the second year, 1873-74, we had 35 candidates for the 
higher degrees. In 1874-75 we had 40,—17 for the Ph. D., 
3 for the S. D., and 20 for the A. M.; in this year we had five 
graduate students receiving the income of the Harris, Kirkland, 
and three Parker Fellowships, the last paying a stipend of $1000 
a year. Since that time there has been a steady increase in 
numbers, and in the amount and quality of the advanced instruc- 
tion offered to graduates. But in these earlier years our course 
was by no means free from obstacles and discouragements, some 
of which, though they were serious at the time, it is now amusing 
to recall. For example, we sometimes had to shut our eyes very 
close to the obvious fact that many of our graduates were below 
many of our best undergraduates in scholarship. I remember 
well one graduate course of my own, I think it was in Plato or 
Aristotle, which was saved from absolute destruction and humili- 
ation by one Sophomore, who had been admitted to study with 
graduates by a rare exception to our general rule. That Sopho- 
more is now the head professor of Greek in the University of 
Chicago. But, with all our drawbacks and discouragements, our 
course was always onward. The last important step in organiza- 
tion was the formal establishment of the new department as the 
Graduate School in 1890, and placing it under the care of the 
new Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Let us now consider for a moment what the Graduate School 
really stands for in our scheme of education. It is the profes- 
sional school of the Arts and Sciences, as the schools of Divinity, 
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Medicine, and Law are the professional schools of those facul- 
ties. The highest instruction will always be technical, adapted 
to those who intend to make teaching, writing for the press, or 
public life, a profession. The demands for scientific professional 
training for all these are rapidly growing in all parts of our 
country; and especially the advancing standard of the teacher’s 
profession requires more and more strictly each year that (as 
Plato puts it) every one who proposes to teach should “show his 
own teacher and the time he spent in learning.” The Graduate 
School must answer these calls, and it must take its stand with 
our other professional schools as a home of advanced learning, 
where the best and the highest which each department can offer 
will be found, and where all students will learn also (what is 
much more important) the scientific methods of investigation by 
which all sciences have been advanced, that they may become 
leaders and not mere followers in the great march of the world’s 
progress in learning. We all welcome joyfully this great acces- 
sion, and we feel that in its future development lies much of the 
future power of the University. 

I by no means intend to say that all students in the Graduate 
School are to be strictly professional in their studies or in their 
aims. I mean only that scientific and methodical investigation 
must always be its highest object, that for which the School 
primarily exists; but it will always welcome students who come 
chiefly to enlarge their intellectual horizon, and to gain wider 
views of subjects which they are not studying professionally, — 
students who simply want more of that general liberal culture of 
which they have laid the foundation in college, and who have no 
idea of preparing themselves to be teachers or writers. A large 
number of our candidates for the Master’s degree will always be of 
this class; and we can do such students no greater service than by 
enlarging their views of whatever subjects interest them intellec- 
tually. But the candidates for the degrees of Ph. D. and S. D. 
will always belong to the other class, — those who devote them- 
selves for a long period to the scientific study of some one depart- 
ment of learning. What, now, is scientific study? And what 
is science? Aristotle defines science as the knowledge of general 
principles, as opposed to experience, which is an acquaintance 
with mere facts. He means essentially the same thing when he 
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ealls science the knowledge of causes. We must remember that 
Aristotle included under the name cause much more than we 
do. He recognized not merely the efficient cause (in our sense), 
and the final cause (the end or purpose); but also the material 
cause (or matter as the cause or reason of the existence of any- 
thing), and (above all others) the formal cause, which explains 
why a given thing is what it is and nothing else, — why this 
building is a house and that a ship, why this thing is beautiful 
and this ugly, why this act is just and virtuous and that unjust 
and vicious. The statement of the formal cause of anything, 
therefore, involves a complete statement of its essential nature, 
of what the thing really is. To know what a thing really is is 
to classify it, or to assign it its proper place in the universe. 
Aristotle ascribes to Socrates the honor of being the first to 
inquire philosophically what things really are. For (he says) 
Socrates sought a basis for logical (i. e., syllogistic) reasoning; 
and the foundation of the syllogism is a statement of the essential 
nature of something, 7. e., a formal cause. Aristotle also makes 
Socrates the first to use induction and to give general definitions, 
both of which (he says) lie at the foundation of science. Accord- 
ing to this view, scientific study consists in using the isolated facts 
of our experience to illustrate general principles or to establish 
new general truths, and in classifying phenomena under general 
heads that we may see more clearly the essential nature of each, 
and its relation to other phenomena. It includes, therefore, both 
induction and deduction. Science, according to Aristotle, deals 
with general principles, either inductively or deductively; the man 
of science (he says) knows causes, the man of experience knows 
only facts. The latter may act, and act well; but he acts without 
knowing what he is doing, just as fire burns. Further, he adds, 
the man of mere experience cannot teach; the power to teach 
comes only from science and the scientific view. 

Do not understand me as saying that every student of science 
is to hope to establish general truths. Most men must be con- 
tent with learning the processes by which great scientific truths 
have already been established, and thus forming a system of 
knowledge into which they can fit such new facts as they may 
discover. In these days of hard competition, in science as well 
as in mechanics, a student may well be proud if, before he dies, 
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he can add one general truth, however small, to the world’s stock 
of knowledge. 

I have used the words science and scientific with no intention 
of restricting them to physical and natural science. There is no 
good authority, in history or in usage, for such a restriction; 
nor is it true that the humanities first learned the scientific 
method of investigation from physical science. When Fr. Aug. 
Wolf came to Gottingen, in 1777, and frightened Heyne by 
entering himself as a “student of philology,” he had in mind a 
science of which he was to be the founder and one of the brilliant 
lights, —that of classic philology, which he defined as “know- 
ledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity.” And during 
the quarter of a century in which Wolf taught this science at 
Halle (1783-1807), no teaching in the university could be called 
more scientific than his. If the humanities have sometimes been 
taught in a less scientific spirit than Physics and Natural History, 
this has not come from their nature but from the weakness of 
their expounders. 

What I have attempted to sketch is what our Graduate School 
sets before itself as its ideal. Heaven knows that we fall far 
short of this in actual accomplishment. But it is a great —in 
fact, the greatest — forward step, to announce publicly that we 
have these high aims, and are doing our best to attain them: 
thirty years ago we had not even the hope of attempting them 
within the present century. While you will still find many most 
unfortunate gaps in our program of university courses, — for 
example, in the great department of Egyptology, — we are doing 
our best, with the resources which are at our disposal, to fill some 
of these each year. The gradual but regular increase in our staff 
of teachers in the Arts and Sciences bears witness to this. I 
take my illustration from the department with which I am best 
acquainted, especially as I am sure that the increase there is 
below the average. When I came here to teach in 1856, when 
both Greek and Latin were required of all students to the end 
of the Junior year, five men did all the work that was expected 
in the department of Classics. In 1872, when the Graduate De- 
partment was founded, the elective system (under which Greek 
and Latin were not required after the Freshman year) had in- 
creased the number to eight. Now there are 14 teachers of the 
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classics, besides three instructors in Ancient History and Classic 
Archaeology, and two professors of Ecclesiastical Greek. This 
later increase is due mainly to the provision that has been made 
for instruction in the Graduate School. The example set by 
Harvard in 1872 has been followed eagerly by other institutions 
of learning in all parts of the country; and this competition in 
graduate instruction has, strange to say, proved advantageous to 
nearly all the universities which have offered it, by calling uni- 
versal attention to the need of higher instruction than our col- 
leges could give, and inspiring our younger graduates with a 
laudable ambition to carry their studies farther than the end of 
the college course. <A great help has been gained by the increas- 
ing determination of school committees and others who have the 
appointment of teachers not to give responsible places in the 
schools to men who have merely a common college education. 
Perhaps the greatest stimulus to graduate study was the founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, which, by 
the wise foresight of President Gilman and his good advisers, 
was opened in 1876 as a purely graduate university, with no 
provision for undergraduates. The startling nature of this bold 
experiment, which was successful beyond the expectation of its 
promoters, inspired scholars throughout the country with the idea 
that graduate instruction in the Arts and Sciences was no mere 
temporary experiment, but had come to stay. 

Our own Graduate School owes much of its success to the deep 
interest in its welfare which has been constantly shown by Presi- 
dent Eliot, and to the readiness of the Corporation to supply the 
means necessary to its efficiency. ‘To no one, however, is it so 
deeply indebted as to Professor James Mills Peirce, who, as Sec- 
retary of the Academic Council for eighteen years, and as Dean 
of the Graduate School for five years, devoted himself with the 
greatest energy and ability, and with singleness of purpose, to the 
promotion of graduate instruction in the University. He was 
never discouraged in the early days of small things, and his hope- 
fulness was always a source of strength to the rest of us. The 
Graduate School will be a lasting monument to his devotion and 
his skill. 

In conclusion, I would express an earnest hope, in which I 
am sure all friends of the University will concur, that all who 
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come to our Graduate School, or who go to any other Graduate 
School, will feel that they are taking a direct part in the most 
important movement for the extension and elevation of higher 
learning and scholarship that has ever been made in the univer- 
sities of the United States, and will do their utmost to make this 
experiment a complete success. 


William W. Goodwin, ’51. 





CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT.! 


CHARLES CARROLL Everett, D. D., LL. D., Bussey Professor 
of Theology and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, died at Cambridge 
on October 16. His death was a surprise to all but the few inti- 
mate friends who had been watching with increasing anxiety for 
several years the struggle of his unconquerable will against the 
steady encroachments of a subtle disease. His work during the 
year 1899-1900 had been interrupted by several alarming attacks, 
but he had overcome them, and during the summer took a voyage 
to Europe with almost his usual enjoyment. Though urged to 
remain abroad, he felt that he must return without delay in order 
to take his part in various activities in which he had promised his 
cooperation. In the autumn he began his work as usual, pre- 
sided at the opening of the School on September 28 and ata 
Faculty Meeting on October 1. After this, however, increasing 
weakness compelled him to postpone, first temporarily and then 
definitely, the continuance of his instruction. He grew daily 
more feeble, but retained the clearness of his mind and the vigor 
of his will to the last. 

Dr. Everett was born in Brunswick, Maine, June 19,1829. He 
came, on both sides, from the purest New England stock. His 
father’s family had been settled for generations in and about 
Dorchester, and that of his mother in Beverly., His father, Eben- 
ezer Everett, was a graduate of Harvard College in the Class of 


1 The accompanying portrait is from a photograph taken by Notman in 1899. 
Dr. Everett was a constant contributor to the Graduates’ Magazine. In the 
number for March, 1893, appeared his essay on Phillips Brooks. Besides his 
regular reports from the Divinity School, he also contributed to the department 
of book reviews. — Ep. 
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1806 and his grandfather in that of 1771. His name in the In- 
dex to the Quinquennial Catalogue is preceded by those of four- 
teen other Everetts, all direct ancestors or immediate relatives. 
He entered Bowdoin College and graduated there in 1850. He 
was entered as a student of the Bowdoin Medical College in the 
years 1851, 1853, 1854, and 1855, but as the school term was 
then three months in the spring of each year, a serious student 
was obliged to seek private instruction, and we find Dr. Everett 
entered in the year 1853 as a pupil with a practicing physician of 
the neighborhood. The years 1851-52 he spent in Europe, and 
was appointed tutor in Modern Languages at Bowdoin in 1853 
and 1854. In 1855 he was unanimously elected by the Trus- 
tees “College Professor” for one year and was confirmed by 
the Overseers. In 1856 the Trustees elected him full Professor, 
but the Overseers dissented, and, though he was allowed to con- 
tinue teaching through that year, a renewed election by the 
Trustees failed again of confirmation. During all these years, 
from 1854 to 1857, he had been Librarian of the College. Dr. 
Everett’s advancement at Bowdoin was sacrificed to a long-stand- 
ing controversy between the two governing boards as to the inter- 
pretation of a declaration made in 1841 that Bowdoin was “ of 
the Orthodox Congregational denomination,” on the basis of which 
a large endowment had been secured. His father was a decided 
Unitarian, and his own views had been growing more distinctly in 
that direction. 

Bowdoin’s loss became Harvard’s gain, for soon after his re- 
tirement Dr. Everett came to the Divinity School and grad- 
uated there in 1859. The preacher’s instinct, as well as the 
scholar’s spirit, was his inheritance and would find expression. 
In 1859 he began his first and only pastorate at the Independent 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church at Bangor, Maine. He was 
there in every way successful and has left a lasting impression 
upon the community he served. The intellectual fruit of these 
years at Bangor appeared in his “Science of Thought ” (1st ed. 
1869, 2d ed. 1890), an altogether fresh discussion of the principles 
of human knowledge. It was through this book, as well as through 
the admiration he had won as preacher, teacher, and man of sense, 
that Dr. Everett first attracted the attention of the Harvard Cor- 
poration. His was one of the earliest appointments under the new 
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administration of President Eliot, and was at once a declaration 
of principles on the part of the University and a promise of new 
opportunity and larger life for the man thus selected. In calling 
Dr. Everett to the chair of Theology, the University gave its 
pledge that the department of theological study was to be main- 
tained upon as high a plane as any other, a pledge which it has 
done its best to fulfil. 

During the thirty-one years since his appointment the record of 
his life is identified with the history of the Divinity School. 
Other interests he had in abundance, but they were all subordinated 
to his loyal service to the School. As a teacher his work took 
naturally the form suggested by the character of his own mind. 
Theology was to him no hard and fast system which could be 
reduced to rigid form and so handed on from master to pupil. It 
was, rather, an attempt to formulate, upon the basis of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, the fundamental principles of the human intel- 
lect in dealing with the Christian problem. It was, therefore, 
natural for him to begin with an inquiry into the psychological 
foundations of all religious faith, and out of this inquiry grew his 
first course of instruction, the “ Theology 2” of many academic 
generations. The principles thus acquired he developed in his 
second and principal course in their special application to Chris- 
tianity. But, ardent defender of Christianity as he was, his range 
of study extended far beyond it. Greater than any one form of 
religion was Religion itself, no matter how manifested, and so it 
came that he was almost if not quite the first in the world to 
offer a course on certain non-Christian forms of religion, under 
the title “Comparative Religion.” These three courses, offered 
without substantial change of title for many years, gave to Dr. 
Everett full scope for his peculiar method as a teacher. His 
lectures on Comparative Religion were early reduced to written 
form, but for those on Theology he had only the briefest of 
notes. It was one of his favorite habits to bring the wrong notes 
to the lecture room or to forget them altogether, and on such 
occasions he always used to say that he thought he had given 
an unusually good lecture. There can be no doubt that these 
courses were the strength of the Divinity School as long as they 
and he lasted. Whatever a student might neglect, under the 
temptations of the elective system, these he must have, and there 
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was never but one opinion of them. To hundreds of eager minds 
they opened up ways hitherto undreamed of into the puzzling 
world of religious thought. They are his most precious and his 
most enduring monument. 

In 1878 Dr. Everett was made Dean of the Divinity Faculty. 
If any at that time feared lest his devotion to study and his un- 
systematic ways might prejudice the business or retard the pro- 
gress of the School, never were such fears less justified. As Dean 
he faced every problem of a difficult administration with a per- 
fect comprehension and an absolute openness of mind. He found 
the School with but three professors; he leaves it with nine, a 
double service in every department but his own. He found it 
isolated from the life of the University, suffering from ill-informed 
criticism, with an inadequate material equipment and an imper- 
fectly adjusted course of study. He leaves it contributing vitally 
to the University, safe in the reputation of its teaching body, ade- 
quately housed, and able to say, now these many years, that it 
shows no favors to incompetence or doubtful character. In every 
movement looking towards these ends he heartily sympathized and 
gave his unstinted help. Even in the one change which he stead- 
fastly opposed, the raising of the tuition-fee, he did not differ from 
his more eager colleagues as to the desirability of the end they 
sought. He only dreaded to see the already great gains imper- 
iled by a change which could not fail to lessen attendance and in 
so far to check the effectiveness of the School. 

The Divinity School stands by its very nature and history in a 
position of peculiar difficulty. It has to regard, on the one hand, its 
relations to the profession of the ministry, and is especially under 
obligations of inheritance and inevitable association with the Uni- 
tarian ministry. On the other hand, it has to maintain a standard 
of academic scholarship worthy of the University, and to de- 
termine, from time to time, the limits of what may properly be 
regarded as a theological education. It is the greatest praise of 
Dean Everett’s administration to say that he preserved from first 
to last the warm respect of every element in this complicated 
problem. He has stood for the highest conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry as a whole. His relations with the Unitarian body 
have been of the closest. The University has recognized in him 
one of her best representatives, and from every criticism of the 
School he has been tacitly excluded. 
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Beyond his activities as teacher and administrative officer, he 
has left a valuable legacy in his writings. He was not a volumi- 
nous, or, in the ordinary sense, a ready writer. He generally 
needed some impulse from the outside to crystallize for him the 
thoughts that were in his mind. His method was to carry his idea 
about with him for a long time, sometimes to talk it out with some 
friend, and then, when he was ready, to put it on paper complete and 
usually with little change. One piece of work done, his mind went 
on at once to new problems. His books were: in 1884, “ Fichte’s 
Science of Knowledge ;” in 1888, “ Essays on Poetry, Comedy, 
and Duty;” in 1891, “ Ethics for Young People;” in 1893, 
“The Gospel of Paul.” Besides these he wrote a great number 
of articles in magazines, especially, in later years, in the Mew 
World, of which he and his colleague, Prof. C. H. Toy, were the 
responsible editors at Harvard. As a writer Dr. Everett was 
master of a clear and beautifully simple style. His most char- 
acteristic work is the “ Poetry, Comedy, and Duty,” in which 
the philosophic bases of the aesthetic, the comic, and the ethical 
are each charmingly analyzed, and all are finally shown in their 
essential relation to each other. 

But when all these claims to our remembrance have been 
enumerated, that which was most significant of the man remains 
unsaid. Only those who were admitted from day to day into the 
choice privilege of familiar association with him can understand 
the real measure of the loss which has come to our academic com- 
munity. To name his quality would be to define the perfume of 
a flower. He moved among us, frail, delicate, feeble of sight and 
hearing, shy, reticent, never putting himself forward into any 
place he thought another could fill, yet with such reserves of cour- 
age, of strength, of eloquent speech, of fervid enthusiasm, that no 
person and no righteous cause ever appealed to him in vain for 
counsel or for help. His thoughts upon the deep things of life he 
kept to himself until they were called out by some impulse of 
sympathy or of duty. 

His real seriousness was often masked by his habitual humor, 
that never had a sting in it. To be told of a fault by him was to 
insure its amendment. He rarely sought companionship, but wel- 
comed it warmly when it was offered, and there was no better com- 
panion than he. He enjoyed keenly every enjoyable thing, — 
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music, the theatre, novels, travel, poetry, paintings, conversation, 
a rubber of whist, a good dinner, every charm of nature. He 
could go from one enjoyment to another, or, with equal content, he 
could turn from them all to the regular routine of academic duty 
and be happy still. Perhaps his greatest delight was in the ever 
varied monotone of an ocean voyage. He loved mountain-climb- 
ing, and could outwalk many a younger pedestrian. The domi- 
nant impression gained from him was that of abundant life, the 


life that cannot end. 
E.. Emerton, ’71. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Whoever attends the Commencement exercises in Sanders 
A Question of Theatre, and witnesses for the first time the ceremo- 

ignity. nial adopted a few years ago, and contrasts it with the 
old-fashioned way of conducting the University’s chief festival, 
cannot fail to recognize what a great gain there has been in 
dignity. The arrangement of the various bodies of graduating 
students in groups, and the orderly coming forward of certain 
members of each group to receive the bundles of diplomas and 
distribute them among their fellows, have of course put an end to 
the former confusion, which precluded dignity; for dignity can 
never be associated with a scramble. Not to the greater order- 
liness alone, however, can this gain be attributed. The use of 
English, instead of Latin, has had an important influence on the 
improvement. Everybody can now follow the proceedings, and 
those persons who take part in them can do so intelligently, in- 
stead of wonderingly or jokingly as used to be the case. 

The contrast between the simple dignity of Harvard’s Com- 
mencement and the rowdyism which accompanies the conferring of 
degrees in British universities will occur to any one who has seen 
both, and it may well be insisted on, because there is in some 
corners of our American academic world a disposition to main- 
tain that for really awe-inspiring examples of the pomp and 
circumstance which should distinguish university functions one 
must cross the sea. A democratic community is charged with 
being unable to compete successfully in imposing ceremonial with 
monarchical communities which boast their centuries of traditions. 
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And, indeed, if dignity depended on tradition or aristocracy, our 
American colleges would in this respect be hopelessly handi- 
capped ; but it does not depend on these at all, as any one can 
testify who has seen a commencement abroad. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a description of the way in which the students at the 
University of Aberdeen behaved at the recent conferring of de- 
grees, — the report is taken from the Aberdeen Free Press, and 
the conduct described seems to have been too much a matter of 
course to call out comment: “ In a moment of comparative quiet, 
Principal Lang said, ‘Gentlemen, now with all becoming rever- 
ence we shall ask the blessing of God’—(‘Oh, oh! Have a 
drink, old man!’ and laughter.) Professor Patterson’s prayer, 
which was commendably brief, was nevertheless pretty freely 
punctuated by irreverent interjections.” Later, when the Prin- 
cipal gave his formal address there were cries of “Good, old 
Whiskers!” ‘*Good, old Homer!” Lochnagar and other songs 
were sung. 

What Harvard man can, by the wildest flight of imagination, 
picture similar indecorum being tolerated in Sanders Theatre at 
Commencement? When the Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals rises to invoke a blessing, imagine his being greeted with 
shouts of “ Have a drink, old man!” or “ Good, old Whiskers! ” 
Suppose a crowd of tipsy commencers were to interrupt the 
exercises by bellowing out ‘“ Yale Men say,” or “ Up the Street.” 
Do you think the President and Fellows and the honorable and 
reverend Overseers would submit to it? 

If such be the antics of the sober, philosophy-loving, grimly 
religious, and unhumorous Scots, we shall naturally look for even 
more license in the universities south of the Tweed. And, in 
truth, the students of Oxford and Cambridge have often gone 
beyond all bounds in guying the candidates for honorary degrees, 
and in jollying the university dignitaries who conduct the exer- 
cises. We all remember how the stately Motley was discomfited 
by the reception which the Oxford men gave him when he was 
being turned by academic alchemy into a Doctor of Laws ; and we 
have heard how even so eminent a personage as a Prime Minister 
had a fool’s-cap let down from the gallery on to his head, as he 
stood up to take the douche of Latin eulogy which the public ora- 
tor was pouring over him. Sometimes the proceedings have even 
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had to pause, until the students temporarily exhausted themselves 
into silence. The whole performance, as you are always assured 
by the Oxford or Cambridge friend who has taken you to see it, 
is carried on with the utmost good-humor ; but you cannot fail to 
observe that the victims submit to it because they must, and not 
because they like it. To show annoyance on their part would let 
loose on them a heavier volley of teasing. As a result, you bring 
away from one of these Oxford or Cambridge ceremonies, not the 
impression of dignity, but of horseplay. The venerable associ- 
ations, the great company of university magnates, —duly costumed 
in academic hood and gown, — the throng of distinguished guests, 
the unstinted supply of academic Latin, — all these cannot coun- 
tervail the boisterous explosions of the undergraduates. 

Possibly this is the way English students take of showing that 
they do not at heart feel that tremendous awe of their dons which 
it is customary for them to feign in their daily intercourse. The 
Oxford or Cambridge don is much more apt than is his equiva- 
lent, the American professor, not to disguise the fact that he re- 
gards himself and wishes to be regarded by the college world as a 
very Superior Person. The American may not by nature be more 
modest, but he has a quicker sense of humor; and the students 
with whom he has to deal, being no great respecters of persons, 
very soon let him infer what they think of him. To play the rdle 
of Big Man is, therefore, a fatal mistake for an American pro- 
fessor, while tradition and custom both encourage the British don 
to play it for all itis worth. In Jowett, for example, you have 
the typical don, who, after his pupils passed out into the world 
and became famous in statesmanship, or in law, or in literature, 
still addressed them in a tone of superiority, as if they were still 
his pupils in those very fields in which they stood preéminent. 
Towards stupid undergraduates Jowett was a cruel intellectual 
bully, as a hundred of his snubs and epigrams testify; to bright 
and promising youths he was often an invaluabte helper, but for 
none does he have seem to have come down from his don’s pedes- 
tal. In all his acts, in his kindnesses not less than in his 
sarcasms, there is always the suggestion that he condescends ; be- 
cause in the Kingdom of the Don every one is inevitably inferior 
to the Don. 

If this be not so true of British colleges now as it was in the 
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last generation, it may at least explain why the undergraduates, 
having behaved with obsequious deference the whole term long to 
their dons, should make the most solemn of university functions 
the occasion for playing their pranks: as if dons and academic 
big-wiggery were an Aristophanic joke, and the pretense that 
they were not could no longer be tolerated. At all events, the 
experience of the British universities merely confirms what we 
have seen here — that the dignity of Commencement ceremonies 
depends in no wise on the use of Latin; cucullus non facit 
monachum. 

Dignity can never be attained where there lurks the least sus- 
picion of sham or pretense, or borrowing; it must spring from 
a reality; it resides in simplicity rather than in elaborateness. 
One fact has been proved beyond question, — exercises, whether 
religious or academic, cannot long hold the attention or excite the 
interest — much less the awe —of the participants, when they are 
conducted in a language which most of these participants do not 
understand. The success of Harvard’s substitution of English 
for Latin in the Commencement ceremonies has been so complete, 
that the time ought to be near when the Commencement program 
will be printed in English. Academic dignity must be very shaky 
if it can be upheld only by travestying James St. John Jones’s 
name on the program as [acosvs sc IoHANNES IonEs. Neither 
John’s parents, nor his friends, nor his instructors, nor the Re- 
eording Angel, nor anybody else, have ever called him IonEs— 
or ever will. Why should the University, in dismissing him to do 
his work in the world, dub him by an alias which he will never 
use, and which smacks of the ridiculous ? 





THE MEDICAL SCHOOL PROJECT. 


THE adoption of the present plan of study in the Medical School in 
October, 1899, providing, as it did, for a greatly increased amount of 
laboratory work in the first and second years, made it obvious that facili- 
ties for this sort of instruction far greater than could be afforded in the 
present School building, or by any possible extension of it, were an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The consolidation of the Dental and Veterinary Schools with the 
Medical School in November, 1899, and the organization of the Faculty 
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of Medicine as the governing body of the combined Schools, raised the 
question of the desirability of providing in one locality the teaching 
plants of these various departments of applied Biology. On this ques- 
tion there appeared to be, for a time, some differences of opinion, but 
finally, after much discussion, the Faculty of Medicine, on Feb. 3, 1900, 
voted unanimously to adopt the following propositions submitted by a 
committee to whom the matter had been referred. 

1. “In the opinion of the Faculty of Medicine, the interests of Medi- 
cal Education in its broadest sense will be best served by the greatest 
practicable concentration in one locality of the buildings devoted to in- 
struction, since by this means teachers will be helped, students stimu- 
lated, loss of time prevented, and a great diminution of expense secured 
both for plant and for maintenance. 

2. “It is desirable to have a hospital under the control of the Medical 
School.” 

It was, of course, evident that for the accommodation of these various 
buildings a lot of land of many acres would be required. How such a 
lot could be secured was a problem which even the most enthusiastic 
advocates of educational expansion regarded as very serious. Fortu- 
nately help came from a member of the Corporation. In a letter dated 
March 26, 1900, Mr. Henry L. Higginson outlined a plan by which the 
necessary land could be secured by friends of the School and held for a 
term of years subject to purchase by the Corporation whenever the neces- 
sary funds could be raised. On the receipt of this letter an effort was 
at once made to secure the formation of a syndicate for the purchase of 
the necessary land. This effort was entirely successful, and on April 7, 
1900, the Faculty of Medicine on recommendation of a committee voted 
unanimously “ That the Corporation be requested to select at once a lot 
of land for the future buildings of the Faculty of Medicine satisfactory 
to the Corporation and the Faculty; the land to be then secured in 
accordance with the suggestions contained in the letter of Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson dated March 26, 1900, and hereto appended.” (Letter on 
file.) It was further voted “ That the committee be requested to seek 
for a suitable piece of land.” On May 5, 1900, the same committee 
presented a report recommending the Francis estate, between Longwood 
Avenue and Francis Street, as the most desirable location for the build- 
ings under the charge of the Faculty of Medicine. After full explana- 
tion by the committee, and on motion of Professor Ernst, it was unani- 
mously voted to adopt the committee’s recommendation. 

The Corporation having approved this choice of a site, negotiations 
with the trustees of the Francis estate were at once begun and the 
above mentioned lot of land finally secured by a plan of which the essen- 
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tial features were as follows: Francis L. Higginson, Thomas N. Per- 
kins, and Henry B. Cabot, as trustees, purchased the land from the 
Francis estate giving in payment their note as trustees, payable within 
57 months from Aug. 6, 1900, and secured by a mortgage of the land, 
and by an agreement by which some twenty gentlemen promised to pay 
to these trustees various sums aggregating the full purchase price, to- 
gether with 4 per cent. interest and a pro rata proportion of taxes and 
other expenses. The trustees gave an option to the College to purchase 
the land at any time within 57 months at the original cost, plus taxes, 
expenses, and interest at 4 per cent. to the date of conveyance. 

Should the College not take up this option, the land is to be disposed 
of as directed by these gentlemen. In conducting these negotiations the 
School had the benefit of the wise counsel and active assistance of Mr. 
F. L. Higginson, and it is not too much to say that the success of the 
scheme has been largely due to his energy and good judgment. 

The lot of land thus secured is about 26} acres in extent and the cost 
is nearly $600,000. It is intended to erect the buildings of the Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Schools on the half of the lot farthest from 
Huntington Avenue, leaving the other half free for the accommodation 
of a hospital to be provided at some future time. Messrs. Shepley, Ru- 
tan, and Coolidge are already considering plans for the arrangement of 
the buildings which will doubtless be erected as fast as the necessary 
funds can be secured. The successful carrying out of this extensive 
plan will demand the vigorous efforts and the active codperation of all 
who are interested in Medical Education, and the result will be to endow 
the Harvard School with educational facilities which will place it in the 
foremost rank among the Medical Schools of the world. 

Henry P. Bowditch, ’61. 





THREE BOOKS. 


GATES’s “ STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS.” } 


TueseE “ Studies and Appreciations ” have nearly all been printed in 
literary journals during the past few years, and they all refer to 19th 
century literature in England and America. The first two, on “The 
Romantic Movement” and “The Return to Conventional Life,’ seem 
to be rather the piecing together of lecture briefs than well-rounded 
studies. Mr. Gates takes arbitrarily certain men, or even stray phases in 
their lives, and constructs an imaginary literary movement which he 

1 Studies and Appreciations. By Lewis E. Gates, ’84. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) 
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calls the Romantic. When we state that he sees no more in Romanti- 
cism than a “blasphemy against life and the spirit that informs it,” the 
reader will ask whether a thorough knowledge of the historical and 
social forces at work from 1760 to 1825 would confirm such a dictum ? 
Did Luther blaspheme against life and the spirit that informs it when 
he revolted from the iniquity of his time? Romanticism begot many 
vagaries, but its essence was not blasphemy, but the craving for a larger 
liberty through which to live more fully. Over against Romanticism he 
sets up Conventional Life, as if that were some definite and unchange- 
able ideal, in rebelling against which the Romanticists sinned unpar- 
donably. But again history shows that the Conventional Life of 1790 
differed considerably from that of 1820, and this from that of 1840. 
In other words, Mr. Gates seems to have cut cross-sections of literary 
history which do not explain the facts. Consequently he is full of sur- 
prises ; as when he intimates that Carlyle gave in to Conventional Life 
(fancy Carlyle hobnobbing with Mrs. Grundy !),— or that Matthew 
Arnold and Clough, in their younger days, were simply variations on 
Childe Harold ! 

The three essays on Hawthorne, Poe, and Charlotte Bronté probably 
best represent the author’s capacity for concrete criticism, just as his paper 
on “Impressionism and Appreciation” sums up his theories. From 
this last, we perceive that the final object of literature is to supply us 
with “poignant” sensations, now of pleasure, now of pain. “ Poi- 
gnant” is the shibboleth of the current Dilettantism for which Mr. Gates 
speaks. How fast the literary “schools” chase each other into obliv- 
ion! A little while ago, it was the Impressionists, next the Decadents, 
then the Symbolists, and now the Poignants! But did the masters of 
literature, from Homer to Tennyson, exist merely to superinduce alter- 
nate tickles and twinges in the minds of fin-de-siécle critics? Has liter- 
ature no deeper purpose than that? Should it not help to mould conduct, 
to spiritualize, to uplift, to illumine? Mr. Gates fights shy of ethical 
considerations, — perhaps wisely, since hedonism and ethics rarely mix. 
His final definition of the critic’s aim, “in his search for the pleasure 
involved in a work of art,” is “primarily not to explain and not to 
judge or dogmatize, but to enjoy.” What other aim has the gourmand 
who sits down to his terrapin or his truffles? “I never intended,” wrote 
Browning, “ that my poetry should serve a lazy man instead of a cigar.” 
Cigar! Nothing more virile than a cigarette is now needed to prepare 
the mind for “ poignant ” sensations. 

In closing, may a reviewer who dates from an earlier generation be 
allowed to ask why it is that our younger writers, both in England and 
America, cannot refrain from adopting a patronizing tone in their criti- 
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cism of the great makers of literature? Byron was an important force, 
historically a very important force, in European literature during twenty 
years: does it hide that fact to dub him a “ Romanticist”? Are Scott 
and Shelley and Wordsworth really so easy to gauge and put on the 
upper shelf? If they be, why waste time over their insignificance, any- 
way? Have you explained Carlyle and Arnold when you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing them within the imaginary pale of Conventional 
Livers? Sometimes in reading Mr. Gates we feel as if the traveling 
salesman for a doll factory were taking sample puppets out of his satchel 
and handing them to us to examine, whilst he explains the mechanism 
by which each squeaks or moves its limbs: we cannot doubt that the 
salesman himself is alive and clever, but his wares, though they be 
named Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Carlyle, Tennyson, remain — 
just puppets. A school of criticism —call it Impressionist, Apprecia- 
tionist, Poignant, or what you will— that fails to reveal so primary a 
fact as the greatness of great men must, we suspect, have a fatal flaw 
in its vision. 


FARNHAM’S “LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN.” } 


In this age of universal publicity, when so-called literary journals 
flourish by giving details of Hall Caine’s night-gowns and Miss Wil- 
kins’s cats, when privacy is ruthlessly invaded by the reporter with his 
shorthand and his kodak, we are confronted by the strange fact that 
Francis Parkman, the greatest of our historians, lived and died without 
the tragedy of his personal life being known except to a small circle. 
Indeed, until after his death, and the publication of his brief “ Autobi- 
ography,” — first given general publicity in the Graduates’ Magazine 
(June, 1895), — even his few intimates hardly realized the full measure 
of his nervous sufferings. From his twenty-third year he was the victim 
of a subtle form of nervous exhaustion, which the best physicians of his 
time could neither understand nor cure. The most eminent specialist in 
Europe could only cheer him by telling him that he would probably 
become insane. For nearly fifteen years his condition was so bad that 
he was forced to give up historical work and take to horticulture. At 
various periods he lost the use of his eyes, and lameness, cutting him off 
from walking, became chronic. This was the tragedy which Francis 
Parkman lived out through nearly fifty years, and which made him an 
isolated personality among American men of letters. You will search 
the literature of the world in vain for any monumental achievement of 
equal magnitude won against such odds. 

1A Life of Francis Parkman, ’44. By Charles Haight Farnham. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $2.50.) 
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No wonder, therefore, that Parkman’s life presents great difficulties 
to a biographer. After his youth he kept no diaries, wrote no familiar 
letters, enjoyed no general intercourse with the world outside: for every 
ounce of his strength and every five minutes of his time had to be 
devoted, when work at all was possible, to his history. How full of life 
he was, may be seen in the extracts from his early journals, and in 
his almost reckless exposures to fatigue and dangers on his long explor- 
ing expeditions. But when the door of his prison closed on him, he 
resolved with himself to make the most of what remained, and he kept 
his troth. The story of his indomitable will, told at last in Mr. Farn- 
ham’s biography, cannot hereafter be omitted from American literary 
annals. In spite of the difficulties which beset him, Mr. Farnham has 
made an excellent biography, probably the best that could be made. 
After using all the directly biographical material, including that fur- 
nished by Parkman’s family, he has carefully gathered from Parkman’s 
works whatever opinions or allusions could throw light on his personal- 
ity. The result is a portrait which the few now living who knew the 
original will pronounce lifelike, and which other readers, now and 
henceforth, will admit to have every mark of probability. The long 
extracts from Parkman’s too few papers on questions of the day — 
woman’s rights, education, the increase of luxury, and the failure of 
universal suffrage —are very welcome; one wishes that some of them, 
“The Tale of the ‘Ripe Scholar,’” for instance, originally contributed 
to The Nation more than thirty years ago, might be reprinted in such 
form as to insure a wide circulation. A Harvard reader will wish that 
a little more had been said about Parkman’s services to the University 
as Overseer and Fellow, and even as Professor of Horticulture at the 
Bussey Institution (Mr. Farnham styles this incorrectly Institute) ; for 
the University must always be proud that this great son devoted to her 
all the energy for work outside his study which his bodily ills granted 
him. To the Class of 1844 he dedicated his “ La Salle;” to Harvard 
College his “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” Two excellent portraits show the 
man in youth and maturity. Mr. Farnham seems to have overlooked 
the memoir which Parkman’s fellow historian, Prof. James Schouler, 
’59, contributed to the Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1894. 


BROOKS ADAMS’s “ AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY.” ! 
Mr. Adams’s main thesis is that England is decaying. As a corollary, 
he implies that the United States must ‘expand’ in order to guard the 
supremacy which has come to them. To prove the decadence of Eng- 


1 America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brooks Adams, ’70. (Macmillan : New 
York. $1.25.) 
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land he marshals many striking economic facts. In the production of 
pig-iron, for instance, in which till lately Great Britain led the world, 
the United States have surpassed her. The average Briton is becoming 
slothful, self-indulgent, and wasteful : he consumed annually 42 pounds of 
sugar in 1869; but in 1897 he consumed 84.77 pounds. Compare this 
with the per capita consumption of 27.14 lbs. for Germany, 28.24 lbs. for 
France, and 60.3 lbs. for the United States. In the fourteen years from 
1883 to 1897 John Bull’s consumption of beer increased from 27.25 to 
31.50 gallons for every man, woman, and child, and in the latter year he 
craved twice as much sugar in his beer as in the former. So much stress 
does Mr. Adams lay on sugar as the infallible indicator of economic 
vigor that he would almost persuade us that candy is the highest product 
of civilization. 

Very ingenious is his analysis of the evolution of the sugar industry. 
He shows that the wealth of the British West Indies consisted in the 
output of sugar, molasses, and rum, on which enormous profits were 
reaped until the middle of this century. Then thee qualization of duties 
on colonial and foreign sugars gave England’s competitors a chance. 
First France, and more recently Germany, by large bounties, developed to 
enormous proportions the beet sugar industry. England’s West Indian , 
plantations have fallen hopelessly behind, through this grinding rivalry, 
and through the persistence of the planters in clinging to antiquated 
methods of culture. Incidentally, Mr. Adams notes that the decline in 
the price of sugar caused the Cuban revolt, which served to plunge the 
United States into the new world politics. 

But as if these various symptoms of decadence were not sufficient, Mr. 
Adams holds up England’s military ignominy in the Boer War as a 
conclusive proof of her decline. She has required 250,000 men and ten 
months’ time to overcome the resistance of 30,000 or 40,000 agricul- 
turists. Make what allowance you will for the difficulties of the country, 
yet the odds were enormously in her favor. Nevertheless, her commis- 
sariat broke down, her transportation service broke down, her hospital 
service was so shocking that even Parliament, packed in the interest of 
the war party, had to take notice of it. But of still deeper signifi- 
cance is the fact, demonstrated in the Boer War, that the British soldier 
has ceased to be a fighter. Hitherto British generals have often been 
blundering or incapable, but the soldiers have nevertheless fought bravely. 
In South Africa, however, the soldiers seized the first opportunity to turn 
tail. Mr. Adams again cites figures to establish his assertion. At 
Stormberg, Gatacre retreated after he had lost only 81 men in killed and 
wounded out of 2500 engaged, and during the retreat 500 surrendered. 
At Magersfontein, Methuen lost only about 8 per cent. of the 12,000 in 
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his command ; at the first severe clash with the Boers his Highland Bri- 
gade turned andran. At Colenso, Buller backed out after losing 1114 
(or some 7 per cent.) of his 16,000 men engaged. Contrast these figures 
with those of the American Civil War or the Franco-Prussian War. At 
Gettysburg, 27 per cent. of the Union troops and 36 per cent. of the Con- 
federates fell; while 3500 of Pickett’s 4800 force were sacrificed. At 
Shiloh the combined loss of both armies was about 23 per cent. ; at Chick- 
amauga 37,000 were lost out of 130,000 engaged. At Gravelotte, Ba- 
zaine lost 12 per cent. of his men under fire at Sedan the French had 
lost 12 per cent. and were hemmed in on all sides by a greatly superior 
foe, before they offered to surrender. At Vionville 25 per cent. of the 
Germans were killed or wounded. Skobeleff, in his great assault at 
Plevna, lost 10,000 out of 18,000 men. In other words, whereas it is a 
common thing for American, or French, or German, or Russian troops to 
lose 12 per cent., and they often do not quit the field when the loss reaches 
25 per cent., the British begin to waver when three per cent. have been 
killed and wounded, and at 7 per cent. they either surrender or run. 
Lord Roberts seems to have gauged exactly the fighting qualities of his 
men, for he collected a force of nearly 50,000 before he dared close with 

_the 4500 Boers who held the Spytfontein hills. “There is something 
startling,’ Mr. Adams remarks, “in the passionate exultation with 
which London received the news that 4500 peasants had surrendered, 
through lack of supplies, to 45,000 imperial troops, after having victori- 
ously defied their onset for a week in the open field” (p. 173). If the 
English had had South Carolinians commanded by Stonewall Jackson to 
deal with, instead of the brave but ill-organized Boers, Mr. Adams doubts 
whether the entire military power of the British Empire could have over- 
come them. England has captured the South African gold mines, but at 
what a cost! Some 50,000 British soldiers dead, $500,000,000 spent, 
and, worse than all, the disclosure that England has ceased to be formid- 
able as a military power, that her best troops will stand only about one 
third as much hammering in battle as Americans or Continentals. 

The case against England stands, then, thus: In the West Indies she 
has proved herself incompetent to administer one of the richest natural 
sources of wealth in the world. While her own supply of sugar has rela- 
tively decreased, her consumption of it has grown to alarming bulk, and 
she consumes much of it in the form of beer, which impairs her energy. 
For more than twenty years she has not raised enough food to give her 
people even the bare necessaries of life ; therefore, a brief blockade by 
an enemy could reduce her to submission. She has been outstripped by 
the United States in the production of coal and iron —the very founda- 
tions on which her industrial primacy rested. The balance of trade has 
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been against her with ominous regularity. Moreover, the decay of charac- 
ter, which over-indulgence in sugar betokened, appears wherever we look. 
“The industrial class of England has never learned that a larger cost of 
living must find its compensation in additional economy in production. 
On the one hand, trade unions have enforced shorter hours and with- 
stood labor-saving machines ; on the other, capitalists have failed to con- 
solidate entire trades under a single management, and thereby reduce 
salaries and rents to a minimum” (p. 73). Every French peasant has 
saved money to lend his government ; the German is thrifty; the ac- 
cumulation of savings in the United States increases from year to year ; 
but in England Spend instead of Save is the rule. As a result, when a 
crisis strikes John Bull, he must look to foreigners, and not to his own 
people, to help him weather the storm. In 1890 he turned to the Bank 
of France, in 1900 to the financiers of Wall Street. The first gold which 
he ships from his dearly bought Transvaal mines goes to New York, not 
to London. Finally, in the supreme test, the test of battle, John Bull 
has disclosed a fatal loss of stamina: his generals have not the head 
to lead, nor his soldiers the courage to endure. 

To combat or confirm Mr. Adams’s points in detail would require more 
space than we can command. The symptoms described are real, but the 
cautious critic will hesitate to pronounce the patient moribund. As a 
giant may be choked by a cherry-stone, so the British Empire may be 
done to death by too many lumps of German beet-sugar; but history 
warns us against prophesying. No one can compute the recuperative 
power of England. Even though her present condition be as bad as Mr. 
Adams declares, it does not approach the badness of her condition in 
1780. Yet within twenty-five years from that date she won, at Trafal- 
gar, her commercial supremacy, which, after Waterloo, until recently was 
undisputed. The latent military force of England cannot be calculated, 
because her yeomanry, the bone and sinew of her people, have never 
since Cromwell’s days fought her battles: for two centuries her armies 
have been made up of riff-raff recruited at home or mercenaries hired 
abroad. 

But even admitting that England will never recover her primacy, and 
that the economic centre has crossed the Atlantic, does it follow that the 
United States must, as Mr. Adams implies, set up a great army and 
navy, dig and control the Isthmian Canal, absorb all the West Indies, 
exploit the Philippines, and establish our commercial paramountcy in 
China? Reading him one would suppose that whichever nation becomes 
master of the vast coal and mineral deposits in Shansi will therefore rule 
the globe. He dazzles our imagination with references to those undevel- 
oped Shansi deposits, much as sixteenth century writers dazzled their 
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contemporaries with tales of Eldorado. The parallel is significant. Let 
us not forget, however, that if the economic supremacy has come to us, 
it has come not because we had a great army and navy, nor engaged in 
wars of conquest, but because of our immense natural advantages, of our 
position which made it unnecessary for us to meddle in European wran- 
glings, and, above all, of the fundamental justice and nobleness of our 
political ideals. To urge a man who has long had vigorous health, that, 
in order to preserve his health, he must give up the regimen on which he 
has thrived and adopt the regimen which you have just proved has hope- 
lessly undermined the health of another strong man, seems poor logic 
and worse medicine. 

Were Mr. Adams merely repeating the familiar arguments of the Impe- 
rialists, his essays might be dismissed with a briefer notice: but the 
philosophy behind them, set forth with unusual lucidity, deserves atten- 
tion; for it is the source from which, consciously or not, dominant 
politicians at home and abroad have been drawing their doctrines. Mr. 
Adams is, as readers of his “ Law of Civilization and Decay” know, a 
thorough-going fatalist. His philosophy of history has a materialistic 
basis ; he is a belated and extreme disciple of Buckle. Now in a trans- 
cendental sense we are all fatalists, but in practical life, on our human 
plane, we acknowledge responsibility, freedom of choice, in all our deal- 
ings with our fellows and with our own consciences. This assumption 
that freedom exists, alone makes moral life intelligible. The clash of 
wills, the difficulty of tracing motives, the perpetual cropping out of new 
and unexpected volitional forces, make life, and history, which should be 
the register of life, hard to interpret. 

When, therefore, a fatalist like Mr. Adams interprets the evolution of 
the race, and of nations severally, as simply a struggle for food, he evades 
the very difficulties which we need to have solved. Fatalism as a solu- 
tion is too suspiciously easy ; and in examining Mr. Adams’s essays, we 
find that, from first to last, there is in them no reference to moral stand- 
ards, no remotest inkling that men and nations have been or should be 
guided by any other considerations than how to fill their bellies. His 
apparent conclusiveness is due, therefore, to his skill in omitting every 
motive except hunger that has influenced mankind. The abstraction, 
Economic Man, in whose behalf wars are to be made and competing 
nations slaughtered, does not exist. A large part of history had no con- 
scious economic motive. The spread of Christianity, the most important 
fact in the development of the race, was due to spiritual not economic 
impulse. Religious fanaticism, not commercial greed, swept the victorious 
Saracens from Bagdad to Cordova. The Crusades did not spring from 
economic causes; neither were the Pilgrims and Puritans seeking for 
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economic supremacy when they founded this republic. In 1775 the 
American Colonies rebelled against England over a question of taxation, 
but it was the rights involved, not the mere tax itself, — moral and not 
economic considerations, — which led the Colonists to persist till they had 
won their independence. So the American Civil War would never have 
been fought, had only economic issues been at stake. For the past thirty 
years France has maintained an enormous army against the chance of 
winning what — economic treasure? No; a victory over Germany. This 
very year a million Hindus have died of famine: were hunger every- 
where the supreme motive, they would have eaten the cattle in their 
fields ; but scmething stronger than hunger — their religion — forbade 
that. They did not even rise in desperation against the British, who 
were spending a hundred million pounds to subdue the Boers, and doled 
out barely two million pounds to assist the starving Hindus. Neverthe- 
less, in 1857 when the British, through stupidity, greased the cartridges 
of the Sepoys, India saw a rebellion which threatened to wipe out every 
Briton there. Again, therefore, we see that religious motives are more 
potent than economic. Such a list might be indefinitely lengthened. 

Evidently, Mr. Brooks Adams’s interpretation of history overlooks 
many great factors — religion, patriotism, fanaticism, revenge — which 
have been the real causes of historical events. In other words, man is 
not merely a digestive apparatus (usually out of repair) ; he is a moral 
agent ; and accordingly the question of Imperialism, in which Mr. Adams 
thinks the economic supremacy of the United States is bound up, cannot 
be dismissed as a simple problem of trade. The time has gone by when 
a man can steal a purse or an archipelago and excuse himself by saying 
Kismet ! 

Mr. Adams is to be reckoned with because he presents so ably, and 
with such a business-like exhibition of statistics and historical instances, 
the doctrines of the new school of political fatalists who attempt, like him, 
to substitute the stomach for the conscience as the criterion of the future 
policy of the United States. ‘“ Manifest destiny,” and the other euphemis- 
tic phrases by which they would disguise their real purposes, are given by 
Mr. Adams their true meaning: for he scorns make-believe. In literary 
form his essays are models; he writes as a razor cuts, and were it not 
that his main arguments are repeated in each essay, there is scarcely a 
superfluous paragraph. As an interpretation of history in terms of 
stomach, his book is not likely to be excelled ; but it contains its own anti- 
dote, and no one can read it intelligently without realizing that man is 
moral as well as economic. The discovery was first made several ages 
ago; but it will come with the force of novelty to the rulers of most 
civilized countries to-day. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING, II? 


DurinG the past year the investigation into the effects of training 
instigated by the Harvard Athletic Committee has been carried on in 
several directions. Following is a summary of the more important obser- 
vations. 

1. Football Training (1899).— Although a considerable number of 
examinations were made, the results as a whole were not very satisfactory. 
It was not possible to follow the individual players with any degree of 
completeness owing to the irregularity of their work and the many inter- 
ruptions due to injuries. The constant excitement attending the practice 
and the noisy conditions under which the examinations had to be made 
were not conducive to accurate observations. On the whole, however, 
the results were not markedly different from those found in the rowing 
men, and a detailed account would be largely a repetition of the previous 
report. It will suffice merely to point out the salient features. Chief 
attention was paid to the hearts and kidneys, as it was not found practi- 
cable to make extended studies of the fluctuations of weight, temperature, 
ete. The examinations were made just before the afternoon practice so 
as to eliminate as far as possible the immediate effects of the playing and 
to get the hearts at the supposedly most quiet period. Of the 17 men 
examined, 14 showed no marked disturbance of the heart, beyond a mod- 
erate enlargement, which in several instances seemed to diminish as the 
season progressed, an occasional irregularity in rhythm and a roughness of 
the first sound. The other three men showed more decided cardiac dis- 
turbance in the form of a systolic murmur due probably to incomplete 
closure of the mitral valve. In two cases this was a temporary thing and 
disappeared as the training went on, but in the third case it persisted 
throughout the training period and was still audible, though faint, in Feb- 
ruary, three months after stopping active work. The signs were so pro- 
nounced in this case that it seems probable that there was a slight organic 
lesion of the mitral valve, the effects of which were augmented by the 
strain of training. The case was not unlike that of one of the 1899 crew, 
previously reported, and in both instances the hearts actually seemed to 
improve during the period of training, as the signs were more marked at 
the beginning of the season than later. Whether permanent damage is 
likely to be done in such cases is difficult to say, but there is certainly 
a risk in allowing a man with an impaired valve to take part in such 
contests as rowing and football. 

1 Dr. Darling’s first paper, summarizing his investigation of the 1899 Uni- 
versity Crew was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1899. 
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The immediate effects of hard football playing on the heart were 
studied in a number of cases, and the results were the same as those found 
after hard rowing, viz., an increase in the size of the heart, together with 
a rapid but strong pulse, a roughening of the first sound, and very often 
a faint systolic murmur at the apex. These disturbances were of brief 
duration except in the three instances already mentioned, and were prob- 
ably due to an acute dilatation. Examination of the urine of the same 17 
men gave normal results in 11. The other six contained evidences of a 
congestion of the kidneys. These evidences were much increased after 
hard playing. 

In general it may be said that the departures from the normal were not 
as great in the football players as in the rowing men. This is readily ex- 
plained by the intermittent nature of the effort in football. The game 
consists of a series of exhausting but brief efforts, while the intervals of 
rest occupy a large part of the time of play. This is in marked contrast 
to rowing, in which the periods of effort are far more prolonged and the 
exertion, while less extreme, is continuous. In both sports the effect of 
training seems to be to accustom the various organs of the body to the 
extraordinary effort sustained day after day. 

2. After-Effects of Training. — Between June, 1899, and the following 
spring examinations were made as occasion arose of the men comprising 
the rowing squad of 1899, to study the after-effects of training, particu- 
larly the duration of the cardiac and renal disturbances. Eight of the 
12 men composing the squad were thus examined, and the results were 
practically uniform. As already pointed out, the immediate effect of a 
severe race is an acute dilatation of the heart, while a succession of severe 
efforts, provided there be proper periods of rest, results in a true hyper- 
trophy, the enlargement being due to a thickening of the muscular wall. 
The dilatation is a temporary phenomenon, and becomes less and less as 
the training progresses, provided the man keeps in good condition. The 
condition of hypertrophy, on the contrary, appears to be a permanent one. 
It must not be supposed that a true hypertrophy of the heart is an unde- 
sirable thing any more than a corresponding enlargement of the biceps 
muscle. It is conceivable that too frequent repetition of severe efforts 
might result in a permanent dilatation, but in the eight men kept under 
observation there were no indications that this had occurred. The only 
exception was in the case of the man whose heart had been so profoundly 
disturbed during the training as described in the previous paper. In 
March, 1900, this man’s heart was still irregular in rhythm and the sys- 
tolic murmur was still audible. In this instance there was probably an 
organic valvular trouble dating back to an early illness, and not attribu- 
table to rowing. It may be remarked here that this man rowed through 
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part of the 1900 rowing season and took part in several minor races with 
no appreciable subjective symptoms. 

Examination of the urine showed an early disappearance of the albu- 
men and renal casts, except in one case, where they were still present six 
weeks after stopping rowing. Beyond the cardiac and renal conditions 
the men presented little of importance. All claimed to be in perfect 
health, and their appearance did not belie their words. There was in 
every case an increase of weight of from three to twenty pounds, not so 
much during the summer as during the following winter. 

In summary it may be said that no ill effects which could be reasonably 
attributed to training were to be discovered nine months after stopping 
the training. 

3. Further Observations on the Effects of Rowing. — The examina- 
tions during the 1900 rowing season were along the same lines as those of 
the previous year, and as the results were identical they need not be 
repeated. Two events, however, occurring at the very end of the train- 
ing period, were of interest from the physiological point of view. One 
was the effect on the crew as a whole of the accident which deprived it 
of its stroke and captain four days before the race; and the other was 
the collapse of the substitute stroke during the race. Up to the time of 
the accident the men, with a single possible exception, had been in excel- 
lent physical condition. There had been less than the usual disturbance 
of digestion and other untoward signs which are so common during the 
last part of a severe period of training. The accident necessitated the 
substitution of a new stroke and a great increase in the amount of rowing 
above that which had been planned for the remaining days before the 
race, in order to accustom the men as far as possible to the new arrange- 
ment. The result was a marked change in the tone of the men and in 
their work. The calm but determined air which had characterized them 
hitherto was replaced by a nervousness and restlessness. Coincidentally 
there was a temporary falling off in their appetite and a loss of sleep. 
The effect on the weights was striking. The average weight of the 
seven men who were in the boat during all of the last two weeks was 
171.9 pounds, on June 14, when the crew arrived at New London. Dur- 
ing the following week it fell to 169.6 pounds. It then rose once more 
and reached the former mark, on June 23, the day before the accident. 
After this it fell on the average over four pounds per man, reaching 167.2 
pounds before the race. Allowance must be made for the loss of weight 
which always precedes a contest. During the corresponding period in 
1899 the average loss was a little over two pounds per man, most of this 
taking place during the last 24 hours. The condition of the men, on the 
whole, was thought to be fairly good just before the race, though not so 
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good as it had been a week earlier. With the exception of the substi- 
tute stroke, — Mr. Harding, —all finished the race in fair condition. 
One man fainted about fifteen minutes after boarding the launch, but 
this was probably due largely to the fact that he lay down in the stern, 
near the engine, where the air was hot and close. He revived after a 
short time, and showed no lasting ill effects. 

The case of Mr. Harding deserves a more detailed description. The 
responsibility suddenly thrown upon his shoulders, and the unavoidable 
hard work during the last three days before the race, had unquestionably 
affected him more seriously than any other man in the boat. He had 
been troubled with indigestion and insomnia, and had lost about 5} 
pounds. After rowing an exceedingly effective stroke for three miles 
he suddenly collapsed, and during the last mile was practically uncon- 
scious. After the race he remained in a semi-conscious state for about 
an hour. He could be partially aroused with difficulty, but wished to 
be let alone. His pulse was about 120, and rather weak, and his respi- 
ration was also rapid and somewhat ‘labored. He perspired freely. 
Auscultation of the heart revealed nothing but a rapid and feeble action, 
but the din of whistles and guns forbade a careful examination. His 
temperature was apparently elevated, but could not be accurately taken 
until an hour after the race, when the thermometer registered 100.4°. 
It was probably considerably above this at first, as meantime he had 
been repeatedly douched with cold water. After reaching the quarters 
he was able to swallow a cup of hot bouillon, but immediately vomited 
it. During the afternoon he remained quiet, and said he was comfort- 
able, but very drowsy. In the evening he was able to retain some toast 
and hot water. He passed from under my observation at that time; 
but, in a letter written four weeks later, he said that he recovered from 
the immediate effects within two or three days, but had not yet entirely 
regained his former vigor. 

The symptoms shown by Mr. Harding were those of a general collapse, 
due chiefly to over-exertion when not in good condition, and in all prob- 
ability greatly intensified by the heat. He said afterwards that he 
remembered feeling much oppressed by the heat before and during the 
race. He had already had an attack of heat prostration several years 
before, which may have predisposed him to this. The occurrence was 
a very unfortunate one, but it is only fair to regard it as accidental, 
because resulting from a combination of circumstances which could not 
be foreseen. 

4. Dietary Study of Rowing Men.—One of the most important 
parts of the investigation was a thorough dietary and digestion experi- 
ment undertaken by Professor W. O. Atwater and Dr. F. G. Benedict, 
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of Middletown. The study covered a full week, from June 19 to 25, 
inclusive. Four men were selected for the purpose, and placed at a 
separate table. They were instructed to eat just as they would have 
done if not under observation. All their food was weighed and samples 
analyzed. Furthermore, all the excretions for the same period were 
weighed and analyzed. The results obtained were exceedingly interest- 
ing and important, and will be published in full later. Following is a 
brief summary of the more important facts elicited. 

The total amount of food consumed averaged 2898 grams daily per 
man, containing 787 grams of organic matter. This was composed of 
154 grams of protein or nitrogenous matter, 159 grams of fat, and 474 
grams of carbohydrates, the total representing an energy equivalent in 
units of heat to 4279 calories. The heat value of a substance is the 
amount of heat that is produced by its complete oxidation, and is the 
same whether the combustion is quick by direct burning or slow by tissue 
metabolism. The heat unit used in physiology is the amount of heat 
required to raise one kilogram of water one degree centigrade in tem- 
perature. Therefore, in saying that the fuel value of the average daily 
diet was 4279 calories, it is meant that in the oxidation of that amount 
of food in the body, enough heat is produced to raise 4279 kilograms of 
water (about 936 gallons) one degree centigrade in temperature. These 
figures represent the amount of food consumed; but, in order to deter- 
mine the amount of nutriment actually used up or stored up in the 
body, allowance must be made for the unabsorbed surplus excreted in 
the feces, and for the incompletely oxidized nitrogen compounds in the 
urine. Analysis of the dejection showed an average loss of 12 grams of 
protein, 7 grams of fat, and 9 grams of carbohydrate, equivalent together 
to 174 calories. The average energy lost in the urine was 178 calories 
daily. Subtracting the amount from the total ingestion, we have an 
average daily available energy of 3927 calories. The percentage of 
available energy in the food was therefore nearly 92 per cent. The 
analyses of the feces showed that on the whole these four men digested 
their food as completely with their very liberal diet and intense exercise 
as the average man does under ordinary circumstances. 

Comparison of the nitrogen taken in the food, with that excreted in 
the urine and feces, showed a discrepancy which is difficult to explain 
satisfactorily with the data at hand. The average daily nitrogen in- 
come was 25.3 grams, The average daily outgo was 1.9 grams in 
the feces and 19.4 grams in the urine, leaving a balance of 4 grams 
daily to be accounted for. If there were no mistakes in collecting 
or in weighing the food and excretions, this would mean that each 
man stored up, on the average, 4 grams of nitrogen daily during the 
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week. This is equivalent to 24.7 grams of protein, representing for the 
whole week a gain of nearly 2 pounds of muscular tissue per man. It 
is known that one or two mistakes were made in collecting the urine, 
but the amount lost was not enough to account for all of the missing 
nitrogen. It is probably fair to assume that a portion at least of the 
nitrogen excess was actually stored up in an increase of muscular tissue. 
As a matter of fact there was, between June 18 and 23, an average 
increase of weight of the four men of a little more than two pounds, but 
whether this gain was entirely in muscle, or was partly fat, cannot be 
said with certainty. 

To summarize, the dietary study showed that the rowing men de- 
manded a large supply of food; that the food was as completely digested 
as under ordinary circumstances, and that there was a considerable gain 
of body protein, 7. e., muscular tissue, during the period of observation. 

Eugene A. Darling, ’90. 





A FRESHMAN IN 1845.! 


PERHAPS you would be interested in an account of my recitations. I 
therefore give you one, hoping that you will write me an account of 
yours. Each of our recitations occupies an hour. On Monday I go at 
8 o’clock A. M. to recite in Campbell’s Rhetoric to Prof. Channing, — 
a very pleasant old man. At 11 I recite in French to Count de Laporte, 
a perfect specimen of a polite, comical old Frenchman. At 121 go to 
Prof. Beck, and recite in the Satires of Horace; Beck is the strictest 
Professor we have, — he asks a great many hard questions on every pos- 
sible point, and does his best to screw the fellows. He is a splendid 
Latin scholar, —is nearly as familiar with the niceties of the language 
as he is with his own. At one I go to Prof. Felton and recite in .the 
Iliad. Felton is one of the most good-natured, gentlemanly teachers we 
have. He is very critical, however, and expects you to make good reci- 
tations. From 11 till nearly 2, I am reciting all the time; which, with 
the time from 9 to 10, makes four hours recitation in the day. In the 
afternoon I have no recitations. On Zuesdays I recite in Taylor’s 
Modern History to Tutor Torrey ; — we get seven or eight pages in this, 
and, as we are expected to remember all the dates and names as well as 
facts, it is one of our hardest studies. At 11 we go to Prof. Pierce, to 

1 The following account of undergraduate life is from a letter dated 
“ Harvard University, Oct. 21st, 1845,” and addressed to Horace Davis, ’49, 
by one of his classmates. Ex-Congressman Davis himself has kindly made 
the extracts here given. — Ep. 
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recite Curves and Functions, — this is the most awfw recitation we have, 
— “screws” and “dead sets” and horrors. Pierce gives us the most 
abstruse problems, generally such as you can find nothing in any way 
like in the book, and expects us to work them out by our own ingenuity. 
Not a word is spoken, — you sit down and do it, — hand it to him, —he 
looks at it and scowls, — marks it ‘“‘ W.” (wrong), “ D.” (deficient), “T. 
A.” (take again), “R.” (right), or “E.” or “A.” (excellent or admi- 
rable), and marks you accordingly, and then you clear out. He will 
never explain anything ; — this is all I complain of, for I should like the 
study if we ever had any assistance in difficult points. At 12 we recite 
Latin, and at 1 Greek, as on Mondays. Wednesdays our recitations 
are, Rhetoric at 8, French at 11, and Mathematics at 12. Thursdays, 
we have the same recitations as on Tuesdays — Fridays the same as 
Mondays, with the exception of Greek. Every Saturday a quarter of 
the class declaim in the great hall in Harvard Hall, which contains the 
numerous fine portraits of great men, owned by the college. We 
declaim before Tutor Torrey; he assigns the pieces, and each one has 
to get the same piece. The quarter which declaim have to be present, 
— the rest of the class go or not, just as they choose. So each member 
has to declaim once a month. Each member hands in a theme once a 
fortnight (half of the class handing one in every week). Our subjects 
for themes so far have been, 1st, “The Connection of Eneas with the 
origin of Rome.” 2d. “ What enters into your idea of the character of a 
Sage? Illustrate by examples.” 3d. “ Define and illustrate the heroic 
character as it has appeared in different ages.” 4th. “ A conversation 
between Socrates and Mr. Jefferson on slavery in Athens.” So you see 
that they give us pretty hard subjects, and such as require a great deal of 
thought. They are just such subjects as I like. I generally write about 
five pages each theme. Our themes are kept a fortnight and then handed 
back to us with Prof. Channing’s marks indicating passages to be cor- 
rected, — we make the corrections, and hand them back when we hand 
in our new themes the next morning. Our themes are kept by the Pro- 
fessor three years, and then returned to us ina body. Every fortnight 
we hand in Latin and Greek exercises (in alternate weeks.) These are 
pretty long and hard; but I generally get through them with few or no 
mistakes. 

We get about 75 lines a day in Horace, and about 70 in the Iliad. 
The lessons are not very long, but we have to get them exceedingly thor- 
oughly. Our class is divided alphabetically into two divisions, which 
recite at different times. I have given you the hours in which my 
division recite, — the other division recite to one Professor while we are 
reciting to another. You will see by the Catalogue which I sent you, — 
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(have you received it?) —that a great part of the studies here are elec- 
tive. Weare obliged to study all the required branches, of course, — and 
are allowed to take any four of the elective studies that we choose. I 
selected Latin, Greek, Mathematics (theoretical), and French. Some of 
the students cut Mathematics altogether, and take two Modern Lan- 
guages. All, with hardly an exception, choose Latin and Greek. The 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages are taught 
here, — all by first-rate native teachers, except the Portuguese, which is 
taught by the teacher of Italian. I mean to study most, if not all, of 
these languages, as well as Hebrew, before I leave college. The Latin 
and Greek text-books for the three higher classes are changed every 
year, so that no one can get assistance from any member of a higher 
class. But I see I am most unmerciful, Horace, to inflict so long and 
dull an account upon you,—and, in tender compassion, I will desist. 
Just pay me back in the same coin, and the account will be square. 

But what shall I tell you about a student’s life at old Harvard. I 
could say so much that I shall not try to say anything on paper, but will 
wait till I can tell you orally when we meet at vacation, —as I suppose 
we shall. Your flourishing secret societies form a marked feature in 
your college, which we have nothing like, —or, at least, nothing to a 
similar extent. There are two secret societies in our class, for the pur- 
pose of debating, writing original essays, ete.,—one the “ Institute of 
1770,” and the other the “I. O. H.” There seems to be but little 
interest taken in them, and one hardly ever hears them mentioned. I 
have been elected to the I. O. H., but they have had no meeting since 
my election. I presume that your secret societies have much more 
importance attached to them, and exert much greater influence, than 
ours. They have great times here every evening kicking football on the 
Delta. The great annual battle between the Sophs and the Fresh came 
off at the beginning of the term, — we “licked” them “all hollow,” of 
course. The Freshman class have to furnish balls, and it costs them 
about $30 a year. We have to go to prayers at 7 in the morning (at 
6 in summer), at 5 in the evening. The hour of evening prayers varies, 
in different seasons, from half after 4 to 5 and 6. We have breakfast in 
commons at 7, dinner at 2, and supper at 6. 

I had a letter from the other day, — they are having great times 
at Yale plaguing the Fresh, ete. That business is carried on to a great 
extent here. Many of the poor devils have been ducked under the 
windows a dozen times, etc., ete. The greatest sport is to break into 
their rooms at midnight (a whole party of Sophs at a time), make the 
scart fellow get up, mount the table in his shirt-sleeves, answer questions 
in Geography, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar, ete. (the simplest possible, so 
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as to be suited toa Freshman’s comprehension), read a little Greek, and 
then, what is the greatest trial, declaim. If he refuses to comply, he 
receives a shower from his water-pail until he submits. If he answers 
well, he is highly complimented and flattered, and politely bid good- 





night. 


. . - To-day there is an exhibition of the Senior and Junior classes, 


and we have it as a holiday. 


spell after having to work so incessantly as they make us here. 


It is pleasant enough to get a breathing 


The 


students here are very studious and generally orderly; much more so 


than I had supposed. 





THE MUSE OF ATHLETICS. 


For several years past, college poets 
have been invoking the Muse to in- 
spire in them a popular song to be 
sung at games, and on other great oc- 
casions. Here are a few specimens of 
the efforts of Harvard’s song-makers, 
and a paean from Yale. — Ep. 


HARVARD'S DAY. 
(March Time.) 


Come, fall in line to music fine, keep 
time with marching feet. 
We'll march about and in and out, 
and up and down the street. 
While on the way the band will play 
triumphant music meet, 
For this, for this is Harvard’s day. 


CHORUS. 
So let the drummer drum and let the 
trumpet sound, 
We will give a mighty cheer, boys, 
as we march round. 
Let nine long cheers for Harvard 
thunder far away, 


For this is Harvard’s, Harvard’s day. 


A thousand strong we march along in 
free and rhythmic gait, 
Quite unsuppressed, with mighty 
zest sing songs appropriate ; 


Throughout the way your flags display, 
to-day we celebrate ; 
For this, for this is Harvard’s day. 
C. L. Smith, ’97. 


GLORY FOR THE CRIMSON. 


(Tune, *‘ John Brown’s Body.’’) 


Up with Harvard’s ensign to the place 
it held of yore, 
In the loyal spirit that shall live for 
evermore ! 
The sun will set in crimson, as the 
sun has set before, 
For this is Harvard’s day. 


Cuorvs. Glory, glory for the crim- 
son, ete. 


Maybe we are listless and our ardor is 
too tame, — 
Maybe they are right who say we have 
no lofty aim, — 
Maybe they will tell us where they 
learned to play the game, — 
For this is Harvard’s day. 


We'll wave our crimson banners to the 
tramping of our feet ; 

We'll hasten, yes, we’ll hasten, our 
victorious team to greet ! 
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And the band will play “Fair Har- 
vard” to the tune of “ Up the 
Street,” 

For this is Harvard’s day. 


UNIVERSITY SONG. 
(Tune, ‘‘ Up the Street.’’) 
Look where the crimson banners fly ! 
Hark to the sound of tramping feet ! 
There is a host approaching nigh, — 
Harvard is marching up the street ! 
Onward to victory again, 
Marching with drum-beat and with 
song, — 
Hear the refrain, 
As it thunders along —as it thun- 
ders along ! 


Behold, they come in view, 
Who wear the crimson hue, — 
Whose arms are strong, whose hearts 
are true 
Ever to Harvard, ever to HAR- 
VARD! 


And Harvard’s glory shall be our aim, 
And through the ages the sound 
shall roll, 
When all together we cheer her 
name, — 
When we cheer her with heart and 
soul! 
(Whistling.) 
And Harvard’s glory shall be our aim, 
ete. 


°98 FOOTBALL SONG. 


(Tune, ‘*‘ Happy Days in Dixie Land.’’) 

Oh ! toll the bell for the Eli’s knell ! 
Down with old Yale ! 

The Crimson hue will obscure the 

Blue! 

Down with old Yale ! 

Her day is past, poor Yale is last ! 
Down with old Yale ! 
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And we ’ll do them up, chew them up, 
Rash right through for Harvard ! 


CHORUS. 
Through their centre for gains we ’Il 
enter, 
Round the end, ’t is all the same ! 
Rush their strongest, punt their long- 
est, 
Harvard ’s out to win this game! 


We'll all turn out to cheer and shout, 
Down with old Yale! 

Many’s the time we’ll cross their 

line ! 

Down with old Yale ! 

As we march away, the band will play, 
Down with old Yale ! 

And we ’ll do them up, chew them up, 
Rush right through for Harvard ! 


“Grov.” Bouvé with Brown will play ! 
Down with old Yale ! 

“ Jack” and “Cab.” their backs will 

“nab!” 

Down with old Yale ! 

Dibblee’s dash their hopes will smash! 
Down with old Yale! 

And we ’ll do them up, chew them up, 

Rush right through for Harvard! 


YALE SONG, 1899. 
(Air, “* I-can-noc-o-no.’’) 
Harvard has blue stocking girls, 
Yale has blue stocking men ; 
We ’ve done Fair Harvard up before, 
We ’ll do her up again. 
And although the Harvard football 
team 
May try what they can do, 
They can never on their tin-type 
Beat the grand Old Blue! 


Cu. I can-noc-o-no, 
I can-noc-o-no-co, 
I can-noc-o-no, 
Yale!!! 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK. 


As usual, the number of regular students shows a distinct gain over 
any previous year. Although the extraordinary gains of 
Annual 1891 (387) and 1895 (266) have not been repeated, this 
year’s increase of 200 is the largest for five years. With 
one or two exceptions in the smaller professional schools, every depart- 
ment of the university has participated in this steady increase ; and Har- 
vard College, which to some good people has seemed likely to be squeezed 
between the preparatory and professional schools, and to be diminished by 
the competition of the Scientific School, during the last decade has had 
by far the largest numerical accretion; it is 560 larger than in 1890, 
while the Law School is 320 larger and the Medical School 270. The 
total of regular college students is now 4278, which places Harvard 
among the great universities of the world, surpassed in population only 
by Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and Paris: Oxford has only about 3500 and 
Cambridge 3000. That this increase comes in the face of a steady raising 
of the quality of work expected both in the undergraduate and graduate 
departments makes the growth sound, healthy, and enduring. Times are 
good and an enlarging circle of families is able to send sons and daughters 
to college ; but in the depression of 1893-4 the gains in the numbers at 
Harvard were greater than now. It is worth observing that the Univer- 
sity has in eleven years more than doubled in number, notwithstanding 
the improvement and enlargement of strong rivals. The Scientific School 
has at last passed the 500 mark, and has not been cut down by new 
and somewhat stricter requirements. Indeed, it is the experience of the 
University that every rise in requirements is speedily followed by a 
new increase of students. The telephone people complain that each new 
subscriber diminishes their profit by complicating the business, and it is 
equally true that in such large numbers of students, every addition means 
an enlarging difficulty in handling, caring for, and properly safeguarding 
such a lot of young men. The table below needs no exposition except to 
say that the total of “ University population” takes account of double 
registrations, and of cases of graduate and professional students who are 
also assistants. It gives, therefore, as nearly as can be stated, the num- 
ber of individuals who make up the university community. 


In the table of attendance at other universities will be found materials 
Comparative for a judgment on the general progress of university educa- 
Statistics. tion. For the first time this annual summary includes 
reports from the Universities of Minnesota and California, which stand 
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third and fifth among American seats of learning in number of regular 
students, and fourth and fifth in the total “university influence.” Each 
of the four state institutions included in the table has behind it a rich 
State, proud of its system of education, and ready to spend large sums in 
private plant and instruction ; California has also a wealthy benefactor : 
the newest great endowed universities, Chicago and Stanford, both show 
healthy growth and gain. Stanford is preparing to use the immense 
endowment which has recently come within its control, and it may be 
expected shortly to organize professional instruction on a large scale ; at 
present the law students there do not appear under a separate faculty, 
but are merged with other students of the university. The graduate 
schools throughout the country appear to gain annually in numbers and 
efficiency: Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago now have the largest num- 
bers. The University of Pennsylvania has this year made its gain in the 
stiffening up of its system of entrance and instruction, which causes a 
temporary loss in the professional schools; but it will doubtless have the 
experience of Harvard, that when the transition is passed, numbers will 
again increase, and at the same time the quality be improved. Our best 
friend, Yale, is having the same experience of reorganization and the ap- 
plication of a rising standard, and in the midst of the process more than 
holds its own. It will be seen that five universities, Harvard, Michigan, 
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Minnesota, Columbia and California, each count more than 3000 persons 
who have a connection as students, either regular, or summer and special. 
Through its new Summer School, Columbia has risen to be the second 
university in America in number of total enrolments, but the Harvard 
Summer School now includes nearly 1000 persons, notwithstanding the 
In all the returns from the universi- 


competition of the recent schools. 
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ties there is some duplication of names in the summer list and the regular 
list, and sometimes in different departments of study, but probably the 


number of duplications would not be more than 100 in any case. 


It is 


safe to set down the actual number of separate students in the thirteen 
universities here enumerated as nearly 35,000. 
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A year ago the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had 107 members, of 
whom five were absent for their sabbatical years, leaving 102 ial 
active members. This number has been diminished by ofthe 
five through the death of Professors Charles F. Dunbar and pe 
Charles C. Everett, and by the resignations of Asst. Prof. Edward 
Cummings from the department of Economics, of Dr. Max Poll from 
the department of German, and of Dr. Alfred C. Garrett from the de- 
partment of English. The list for the present year shows eleven new 
members of the Faculty: A. Lawrence Lowell, appointed professor of 
Civil Government ; T. N. Carver, appointed assistant professor of Econo- 
mics ; Eugene Wambaugh, professor of Law, and Jens Iverson Westen- 
gard, assistant professor of Law, who give courses under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, and are therefore entitled to seats in both Faculties. 
Six promotions have been made from one year instructorships to per- 
manent instructorships, which carry with them a seat in the Faculty: 
Walter R. Spalding in Music; Charles L. Bouton in Mathematics ; 
Richard Cobb in English; W. E. Castle in Zoslogy ; Thomas A. Jaggar 
in Geology ; J. D. M. Ford in French. W. E. Howard has been ap- 
pointed instructor in German. This raises the number of the Faculty 
to the highest point it has ever reached, 113, of whom six, — Professors 
Greenough, Goodale, James, B. O. Peirce and Maxime Bécher, — are 
absent on their sabbaticals, and Mr. Hayes is also absent, leaving 107 in 
the active Faculty. A few changes should be recorded within the Fac- 
ulty: Henry L. Smyth is promoted from an assistant professorship to a 
full professorship in Mining Engineering; John H. Gardiner, Robert 
DeC. Ward, and Lionel S. Marks are promoted from instructorships to 
assistant professorships of English, Climatology, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering respectively. 


One of the pleasant duties of the reporters of the College press during 
the next few years will be to record from week to week the winin 
progress of various sections of the Fence round the Yard. thé Pale. 
This new institution is now far enough advanced to give some notion of 
what it will be when completed. The section from Dane Hall to Massa- 
chusetts is under construction, and the gateway next to Dane Hall is 
nearly finished ; it shows that the Fence is to be of a uniform and some- 
what monotonous type; a granite base, about 15 inches high; square 
brick pillars with stone caps; and a simple wrought iron fence about 7 
feet high above the base, filling the whole space between the pillars. 
Under the influence of the Harvard Memorial Association the architect 
has consented to introduce some agreeable variety into this composition, 
so that next to Dane Hall are some pleasant brick panels, in which might 
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appropriately be set memorial tablets; and the gates apparently are to 
give some opportunity for individual treatment. The large gateway 
next to Dane Hall is of a somewhat overloaded Georgian type: a por- 
tico, with handsome columns, carries a very attractive stone cornice 
across the whole width of the brick gateway, but upon it is built a second 
structure of brick, with a heavy escutcheon. Yet, in general, the effect 
is pleasing, and it is a dignified entrance, through which there is a vista 
up past Grays and Weld to the Library. Between the Johnston gate- 
way and Holden Chapel another section of the Fence is progressing, 
with a very simple gateway over the path leading out to the street near 
the Class Day Elm. Between Phillips Brooks House and Holworthy, 
covering the end of Stoughton Hall, is a third section, with a somewhat 
flamboyant iron archway, and a part of the Fence to the north of Hol- 
worthy. When these three sections are completed, it will not take many 
more feet to make a complete strip from the wall of Dane Hall to the 
wall of the Fogg Art Museum, thus inclosing the northwest corner of 
the Yard. The classes which are participating in this enterprise are 
doing much to beautify the College property, and to give a unity to the 
College buildings, which has been too long lacking. Now that all the 
windows in Memorial Hall have been bespoken, the Fence offers one of 
the best opportunities for successive classes to express their gratitude 
and love for Harvard. 


The simpler, but much more expensive fence round Soldier’s Field is 
An athletic also almost finished. It separates the College property 
Vaio. from the speedway and park, which has lately been con- 
structed by the Metropolitan Park Commission on the old Longfellow 
meadows, but is so open that it does not cut off the sweep of the broad 
marshland views. After all, we moderns are but a pitiful sort of folk, 
when we look on a mile of iron fence as an achievement, and admire 
the skill and wealth which furnish within that inclosure rickety wooden 
seats for 30,000 people. Why should not the University have a Stadium 
as a permanent structure for its sports? The poor provincial cities of 
Rome could not exist without an amphitheatre which cost in materials 
and human labor several years’ income of the community; but the 
10,000 alumni of Harvard College are not able to provide a comely strue- 
ture, supported on steel girders, with a beautiful exterior, and with 
permanent and comfortable seats within. The gate, the fence, the new 
boat-house, the athletic buildings on Soldier’s Field, are suitable and dig- 
nified ; the great structure of wooden scantlings which stands from year 
to year within that field is an eyesore which ought to be replaced by a 
building of which we may be proud, and which would be the first college 
amphitheatre in America. 
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An institution of learning which is untaxed on real estate not yet 
used, but intended for the future development of the Uni- wre ar, 
versity, is not easily made land-poor ; but it may, with very }0use-poor. 
little trouble, become house-poor. Some of our neighboring colleges have 
run to buildings till a measurable part of the tuition-fees have to be 
diverted to repairs and insurance. Columbia, for instance, at this 
moment suffers from being too well provided with expensive buildings. 
There would perhaps be some danger of the same kind at Harvard were 
it not that the income grows from a constantly increasing number of stu- 
dents; and so long as this increase continues, it is not only possible, but 
necessary, to invest large amounts of capital in recitation halls, dining 
halls, laboratories, and other buildings which make no return in room 
rents. These buildings must be kept up, and thousands of dollars annu- 
ally must be spent on their heating, ventilation, lighting, and preserva- 
tion. At the same time, the Corporation has been of late years put to 
great expense for adapting the old dormitories to modern conditions, for 
students nowadays in general expect more comfort and convenience than 
their fathers, and vastly more than their grandfathers. Dr. Peabody 
remembered when a carpet on a college room was thought a senseless 
extravagance ; for two centuries the College warmed itself with wood 
fires; now conveniences of steam heat, of bath rooms, of warm and well- 
appointed dwelling rooms, are expected by most students ; and unless the 
College can furnish them, its dormitories will be thinly peopled. Every- 
body dislikes to see money expended year after year in repairing or 
refitting existing buildings; yet everybody must admit that unless that 
money is spent, the College will be the poorer, because it will lose 
rents that will more than make up the outlay. In like manner, the new 
Fence will not take care of itself indefinitely, though it seems a thing de- 
sirable not only for adornment but for the safety of the College precincts ; 
every rod of it adds a little to the future financial responsibilities of 
the University. The College is really suffering from the causes which 
have diminished the value of long-productive office buildings: the newer 
sky-scrapers take out the tenants, and owners must either submit to lower 
rents or must go to the expense of furnishing elevators and like con- 
veniences. So the College dormitories must be kept up to modern re- 
quirements or they will be half empty. 


Besides the College income, there is a question of keeping the plant in 
good order, and every summer considerable sums have to 
. . ‘ow to 
be spent. This annual last straw has for three successive reduce 
years brought about a deficit in the consolidated accounts 
of the College, Scientific School, Graduate School, and Library, — in 
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1897-98 of $4,000; in 1898-99 of $42,000; in 1899-1900 of $36,000. 
The Corporation has still unrestricted funds, from the capital of which 
enough may be subtracted to make up these deficiencies, and some large 
unrestricted gifts have of late come to the University ; yet it is uncom- 
fortable to take money out of capital of that kind, even in order to restore 
the rentable value of buildings; and a regular deficit is so contrary to a 
sound system of finance, that the Corporation is now considering ways 
and means of bridging the chasm. Three remedies are possible: the 
first, to reduce expenses ; the second, to solicit some special gift from 
friends of the College intended to cover this outgo and to restore the 
balance ; the third, to raise tuition-fees. Nothing would seem easier, in a 
budget of expenses amounting to $1,400,000, than to cut out $40,000 ; 
but in practice it is extremely hard to reduce without plainly diminishing 
that efficiency of instruction which is the main purpose of the Uni- 
versity. Administration expenses in so large and complicated a concern, 
where health and morals are to be looked out for as well as the intellectual 
life, are always necessary, and save outgoes elsewhere ; while one of the 
penalties of large numbers is that a systematic and expensive record of 
students is required. The expense of maintenance of plant is increasing, 
and cannot be reduced ; indeed, as soon as the new buildings now under 
way are completed, that expense will inevitably increase still more. Addi- 
tions must be made to the collections and libraries from year to year; 
and the Corporation has been criticised for spending too little of its 
income, and depending too much upon special gifts for that purpose. 
The next economy to suggest itself would be to cut down salaries or the 
number of instructors. Harvard salaries, though in all the upper grades 
larger than those of any other university in the country except Columbia, 
are not not such as to tempt men out of or away from other professions ; 
and if the University is to attract to its service a fair share of the best 
minds, it must give them a comfortable maintenance. While the Uni- 
versity is pledged to the professors, assistant professors, and permanent 
instructors by its system of tenure during good behavior and efficiency, 
it has a large force of one-year instructors, demonstrators, and assistants 
who have no assurance of employment beyond a year at a time ; though 
once or twice, in time of financial stress, a selection of these persons has 
been cut off, in every case the process has given rise to heartburnings and 
to a kind of advertising not sought by Harvard. In fact, the regular 
increase of students compels the Corporation to provide more teachers 
from year to year, and without that process, and the consequent breadth 
and range of instruction, the University could not hold its primacy. 
Against reductions of force, the divisions and departments also stand, each 
for its own field of learning; if elective choices are not increasing in a 
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department, there is the logical plea that it is because the instruction is 
not sufficiently varied, and more instructors are asked; if students are 
increasing in a department, then it is plainly necessary to provide new 
teachers. The cost of instruction can be cut down only by reducing 
instruction, and the intellectual effect upon the students must be dimin- 
ished in like ratio. To be sure, the 200 new students in the University 
this year will bring over 30,000 new dollars to the treasury ; but that 
money is at once absorbed by the new teachers who are called for to take 
care of the additions. 


An easy and attractive source of new wealth would be to raise the 
tuition, by adding small fees, or by increasing the annual 
amount. The present charge is $150 a year, in all de- 
partments of the University except in the Medical School, 
where it is $200. No American college has a higher fee except 
Columbia, which demands of academic undergraduates and the School 
of Mines $200 a year; and Radcliffe College, where the fee is also 
$200. “Why should not the Corporation move up the tuition in the two 
undergraduate departments, and the Graduate, Law, Divinity, and 
Veterinary Schools, and the Bussey Institution to $200 a year? Many 
objections at once occur to the mind. Certainly three fourths of the 
students of Harvard University would distinctly feel an addition of $50 
to their college expenses. It is a great mistake to suppose that Harvard 
is a rich man’s college, or that the average standard of living and 
expense is set by the wealthy man; and it has for years been the policy 
of the Corporation, by providing dining halls and making it easy to 
obtain supplies at moderate rates, to cut down the cost of absolute 
essentials. The Corporation is further very unwilling to go to the far- 
thest possible point in fixing the tuition-fee. The present scale was 
considered very high when first applied, and any additions ought to be 
made only under a very strong pressure of necessity, for the step once 
taken, it would hardly be possible ever to return to the old scale. Might 
not the charge be raised by some smaller increment, or simply by charg- 
ing small fees for special purposes? There was a time when the College 
figured up the broken glass for the whole year, and assessed it per capita 
on all the students, many of whom felt it their duty to make sure that 
they had had their money’s worth in smashed windows. All small charges, 
except laboratory fees, which are simply a charge for material consumed, 
were abolished when the cost of tuition was raised to its present figure ; 
and if any attempt were made to create a new system of diploma or 
degree fees it would probably result in another increase and the abolition 
of all fees. The whole subject is very much complicated by the growth 
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of the three-year man. About one hundred persons in Harvard and 
thirteen in Radcliffe are this year trying to cut off a year from their 
undergraduate time. To do this they take extra courses in each year, 
making the same call upon the time and attention and interest of 
instructors in each course as students taking the regular number; that 
is, at the end of three years they have absorbed an amount of class 
room, laboratory and library service for which they pay $450, while 
other men distributing the same demand upon the University over four 
years pay $600. It would seem that there might be some plan by which 
a man taking the A. B. in less than four years should be called upon to 
pay in some proportion to the total instruction received. Here comes 
in, however, the further complication that men from other colleges often 
take their A. B. in one year only, and they could hardly be expected to 
pay $600 for that privilege. The Corporation has the right to fix the 
fee at such a point as it may deem suitable: it has, however, taken 
pains to consult informally the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in order to 
obtain its opinion upon this subject. 


The third way out of the recurring deficits would be to have friends 
iis of the College step forward with gifts intended expressly to 
Hint tothe | meet the presentexigency. For, though increase in tuition- 
sien fees, or decrease in the necessary expense for improvements 
in buildings, may in any year reduce or wipe out the deficit, some kind 
of guaranty fund would ease the minds of the Corporation and would 
probably put an end to any plan of increasing the fees. The truth is 
that the College is poor because it is rich. It is in the condition of the 
excellent French lady whose tombstone records that “ having invested a 
large fortune in works of charity, she has now gone to Heaven to enjoy 
the interest.” The Corporation every year spends its last dollar, and a 
little more, because that is its conception of the purpose for which money 
is intrusted to it; and because no institution or school which has a surplus 
saved from income has a right to stand as a charity. Thus for many 
years Columbia laid up money, but nobody laid up anything to give 
Columbia. In any discussion of this subject emphasis ought to be put 
on the fact that the Corporation only does its duty in making the most 
constant and thorough use of the property and funds committed to it, for 
the two purposes of instructing youth and of adding to the world’s body 
of knowledge. If it is hard to make both ends meet, it is because the 
most profitable investment for college funds is the improvement of the 
teaching capacity and facilities of the University, that is, the improve- 
ment of education. In sound finance, individual, corporate, or national, 
a surplus is of no use unless it is to be so invested as to increase the 
usefulness of money to the individual and to the commonwealth. 
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The recent presidential campaign has drawn more than is usual at 
such times on the interest and the participation of the —_— 
colleges throughout the country. In the South and West, in the 
college teachers and students are accustomed to take an a 
interest in political campaigns, although in some of the state universities 
professors are very careful not to express too decided a view, lest by some 
political change a board of trustees might come in who would take note 
of sentiments with which they did not agree. In New England, college 
teachers have commonly rather avoided engaging in active politics, 
although President Seelye of Amherst was at one time a member of the 
House of Representatives, and the president of another New England 
college was a presidential elector in 1896. Twenty-four years ago in a 
very hot campaign the students of Harvard looked upon the canvass of 
1876 rather as a free show, and finding a decided preponderance of feel- 
ing among the students in behalf of one of the tickets, nearly all cheer- 
fully turned out in a torchlight procession in the interests of that ticket. 
It was in this procession that Col. Theodore Roosevelt made his début in 
politics. This year, however, organization has been unusually strong, and 
great efforts have been made to find out how college professors were going 
to vote. In nearly all the New England colleges systematic polls were 
taken and the results published far and wide, and in several of the col- 
leges special campaign papers were printed in which undergraduates and 
professors participated. College Republican and Democratic clubs have 
been formed throughout the country, and there is even an association of 
college campaign clubs, which has a convention of its own. 


It is of course hard to draw the line between an unofficial expression 
of political preference by an instructor in a college and the — 
use of his authority as a teacher to affect the minds and of College 
the votes of the youth committed to his charge. At Har- — 
vard the spirit of free thought and free speech is so strong that no co:- 
lege student can feel coerced, and probably few are much influenced by 
the expression of opinions of their instructors in political matters. The 
difficulty is always that the private utterances of a man who holds a 
position of responsibility may be seized upon as the official voice of his 
university : if that be a danger elsewhere, it certainly is not a danger at 
Harvard, where the widest differences of political opinion are allowable. 
The student campaign journalism has not been the pleasantest feature 
of the campaign. In one case a college campaign paper addressed an 
editorial to the trustees stating that “we upon whom is soon to rest a 
share of the responsibility in the support of this government and its great 
principles, who should have instructors capable and willing to instil us 
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with the spirit of true Americanism, are instructed by them in the vilest, 
lowest, untruest principles that an accused [? accursed] creed can find.” 
It does not appear that this sufficiently direct request for the removal of 
the professors who did not agree with the majority of students has had 
any effect. In another university a letter by an alumnus of much influ- 
ence was published, ostensibly in full, but really with the omission of all 
the extracts which bore against the tenets of the students’ campaign paper 
which printed it ; and on calling the editors’ attention to this defect, their 
ingenuous explanation was that the printer had mixed up the forms! 
This importation of yellow journalism is hardly encouraging to the spirit 
of fair play which ought to prevail in politics. The truth is that in many 
elections college instructors do not feel that a very vital principle is at 
stake and they prefer to remain in dignified seclusion; but whenever 
questions arise which they believe to be really significant to their country, 
they want to express their opinion like other men, and probably will 
always do so. Nor would it be desirable that college men and college in- 
structors throughout the country should have the reputation of standing 


aloof from questions of state policy. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Another College year has fairly begun. Another Freshman class 
has been duly passed in by the Faculty, talked to in terms of endearment 
by prominent speakers in Sanders Theatre, rushed through the terrors of 
Bloody Monday night by the Sophomores, and received and beamed upon 
by “prominent upper classmen” at Reception Committee beer-nights. 
Accordingly, when everything had been done to make the Freshmen 
feel perfectly at home, or rather, very far away from home, the whole 
College settled down, —the Freshmen to think about their first hour 
examinations, — the rest of the College, about football and election day. 

The annual reception to new members of the University took place in 
Sanders Theatre, on the evening of Oct. 8. Prof. Shaler presided, and 
the chief address was made by Pres. Eliot, who spoke on the value and 
objects of college life. The other speakers were J. J. Myers, ’69, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the Rev. Edward 
Cummings, ’83, Prof. Hollis, and J. W. Hallowell, ’01. 

Efforts on the part of the Faculty to do away with the Bloody Monday 
rush have proved unavailing. Some years ago, the reception to new 
members was instituted to take its place, but the two did well together. 
In fact, they did better, for the reception served admirably in getting 
the Freshman forces well collected. Last year the evening of the re- 
ception was changed from Monday to Tuesday and the rush went with 
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it. This year it was placed a week later, and the rush finally deserted 
it and went back to its original sanguinary first Monday. It is much 
feared that, unless the Faculty follow it back with the reception, there 
will henceforward be two Bloody Mondays instead of one. 

The nature of this year’s rush did not in any way differ from that of 
the last few years. There was a great deal of mighty cheering, and a 
moderate amount of good-natured jostling, and as usual, the only damage 
inflicted was on the lawn immediately in front of Hollis. 

The Freshman Reception Committee this year did its work well. Not 
a member of the Committee failed, without good cause, to receive his 
allotted group of Freshmen ; and the receptions, instead of being tedious, 
as many feared, were actually enjoyable. The universal method of 
entertainment was to ask the Freshmen to one’s room, and there to ply 
them with food, drink, and music, and to induce them to engage in con- 
versation with as many upper classmen as one could muster for the occa- 
sion. The music varied greatly in nature and excellence. Sometimes 
it consisted of “close harmony” pure and simple; sometimes, in case 
one were lucky enough to have a piano, of “ Rag-Time” dispensed by 
some obliging comrade ; and in one or two instances, of queer and awful 
noises from the throats of four or five ragged negroes who, with banjo 
and accordion accessories, have lately infested the vicinity of Mt. Auburn 
Street. The conversation, too, on these occasions was worthy of remark. 
The usual strain in which the host and his friends held forth to their 
guests was that of the “strenuous life,” and it was amusing to hear on 
all sides notorious loafers sagely advising their awe-struck Freshmen 
friends to go out and try for every team, crew, and paper, in college. 

Though somewhat slow in getting under way the political clubs have 
not lacked activity. Their history thus far has been about parallel. 
The Democratic Club first held an ent)iusiastic mass meeting, in which 
some half dozen speakers discussed the issues of the campaign. The 
Republican Club soon followed with a similar meeting. Then The Har- 
vard Democrat appeared, soon to be followed by The Harvard Repub- 
lican. With each succeeding issue,the fight between the two papers 
grew sharper, and the editorials in each have devoted much space to the 
wholesale condemnation of the other. Each has had contributions by, 
and portraits of, distinguished Harvard graduates who favored one 
ticket or the other. 

A debate took place at the Prospect Union between representatives of 
the two clubs, but no decision was given as tothe winner. The question 
was: “ Resolved, That the policy of the McKinley Administration in 
regard to the Philippines should be supported.” E. E. Sargent, 1 L., 
and E. H. Letchworth, ’02, upheld the affirmative, while M. T. Hall, 1 L., 
and P. E. Fitzpatrick, ’02, supported the negative. 
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The Republican Club Parade was the paramount issue in Cambridge 
on the evening of Oct. 30. Shortly after dinner figures in bright red 
caps and gowns began to flit grotesquely through the Yard, and up 
Massachusetts Avenue in the glare of the street lamps. The forces con- 
gregated in Brattle Square, under the direction of mounted marshals. 
Then they started in procession down Massachusetts Avenue, led by the 
Harvard Band. The Law School delegation followed,— as many as 
could in a big barge, and the others — about 150 —on foot. Next came 
1901, about 250, the rear guard escorting the editors of the Harvard Re- 
publican. One of the editors held aloft a huge transparency, on one 
side of which was written “ The Harvard Republican ” and on the other 
“Ts President Eliot for Bryan? Ask The Democrat.” Then came 
two carriages occupied by the officers of the Republican Club, and then 
a gayly decorated automobile, carrying nobody in particular, but simply 
put in there as the most convenient place. The remaining three classes, 
1902, 1903, and 1904, followed, making in all over a thousand men. 
They marched four abreast, each carrying a blazing torch. The parade 
was at least half a mile long, and as it swung gayly along Massachusetts 
Avenue, the glare of the torches on the red gowns, the music of the 
band, and the constant cheering must have given the good people of Cam- 
bridgeport a lively and spectacular half-hour’s diversion. At the corner 
of Beacon St. and Massachusetts Avenue, the Technology Republicans 
— some 600 of them — fell in behind, loudly cheered by each class as it 
passed. The sidewalks all along the route were packed with spectators, 
who joined heartily in the noise with enthusiastic comment, whether 
favorable or otherwise. The line of march from Massachusetts Avenue 
was through Huntington Avenue, Boylston, Washington, Court, Tremont, 
Beacon, and Charles Streets to Park Square. Here the parade broke up, 
and throughout the evening there was a gradual drifting of bedraggled 
red gowns and burnt out and broken torches back to Cambridge. 
Though not invited to take part, the Boston police added weight to the 
occasion by appearing in great numbers, and remaining throughout the 
evening. 

The Harvard contingent, headed by Brent Taylor and his mounted 
aids, started in the following order: — 

Mounted aids.— I. W. Kendall, 01; W. B. Lawrence, 01; C. Crocker, 01; R. 
Lawrence, '02; J. L. Welds, 00. 

Harvard and Cambridge Manual Training School bands, 40 pieces, L. J. Watson, 
01, leader. 

Carriage containing the officers of the Harvard Club.— H. Kirtland,’ 01, pres. ; 
R. C. Bruce, ’02, vice-pres.; A. E. Lunt, ’03, treas.; W. T. Foster, ’01, sec. 

A carriage containing the executive committee. 


Law School. — Marshal, H. Bancroft; aids, C. M. Sheafe, J. E. N. Shaw, E. D. 
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Fullerton, W. E. S. Griswold, R. C. Bolling, E. Spalding, W. A. Boal, G. M. Sargent, 
F. R. Swift, J. F. Perkins, C. O. Jenkins. 

Graduate School. — Aids, W. J. Hale, K. L. Marks, A. H. Carpenter. 

1901. — Marshal, W. T. Reid; aids, J. Lawrence, Jr., J. W. Hallowell, E. P. Loud, 
H. B. Clark, T. Gerrish, J. S. Lawrence, R. O. Burton, F. L. Burnett, H. H. Mur- 
dock, H. Blythe, R. Brown. 

1902. — Marshal, E. Lewis; aids, B. Wendell, Jr., J. G. Willis, D. C. Campbell, 
P. A. Carroll, A. Hollingsworth, M. R. Brownell, E. Motley, J. L. Motley, C. S. Sar- 
gent, E. H. Kendall, R. D. Pruyn, E. W. Jackson, G. Bancroft. 

1903. — Marshal, R. Derby; aids, J. D. Clark, E. Bowditch, R. Ernst, L. Daly, 
A. Stillman, R. Kernan, T. H. Graydon, S. Whitwell, A. M. Brown, R. Swift, D. W. 
Knowlton, N. S. Bartlett, G. O. South. 

1904. — Marshal, J. Jackson, Jr.; aids, E. V. R. Thayer, Jr., J. Burgess, F. S. 
Pruyn, R. Pierce, B. Cruger, O. C. Mackay, W. P. Blagden, H. 8. Hutchinson, C. B. 
Marshall, H. Minturn. 


M. Gaston Deschamps will lecture for the Cercle Francais on the Hyde 
Foundation this year. He has published many volumes of criticism and 
travels, and is on the staff of the Paris Temps. His lectures, on the 
Contemporary Drama in France, will be given in Sanders Theatre at 
4.30 P. M., on dates stated below. Tickets for the course may be ob- 
tained from R. Goelet, 6 Claverly Hall, to whom applications must be 
made in writing before Feb. 1. Sections of the Theatre will be reserved 
for officers and students of the University. The dates and subjects 
of the lectures are: Feb. 20, Les Maitres du Théatre Contemporain : 
Augier, Dumas fils, Meilhac et Halévy, Sardou. Feb. 22, La Question 
du Mariage et le Théatre Contemporain: Paul Hervieu. Feb. 25, Le 
Théatre Satirique: Henri Lavedan, Maurice Donnay, Alfred Capus. 
Feb. 27, La Farce. Les Successeurs de Labiche. Mar. 1, La Vie de 
Famille et le Théatre Contemporain: Brieux. Mar. 4, La Question 
Sociale: Francois de Curel; le Théaétre Antoine. Mar. 6, Le Drame 
Héroique: Henri de Bornier; Edmond Rostand. Mar. 8, Conclusion. 
L’Avenir du Théatre en France. 

The Cercle Frangais will produce two plays this year, Crispin 
Meédecin and Un Jeune Homme Pressé. The speaking parts in these 
plays, eight in the first and three in the second, will be assigned by com- 
petition. M. Bernard will coach again this year. Four performances 
will be given, just before the Christmas recess, — a graduate’s perform- 
ance, a regular performance in Cambridge, and two in Boston. 

The Hasty Pudding Club has elected the following officers for the 
first half year: Pres., J. Lawrence, Jr., 01; vice-pres., C. H. Whitney, 
01; sec., I. W. Kendall, 01; treas., H. Blythe, ’01, chor., N. H. 
Pride, 01; librarian, W. Greene, 01; Kp., H. Lyman, ’01.— The 
officers of the Signet from 1902 are: Pres., O. F. Cooper; treas., J. C. 
Grew; sec., L. B. Wehle; librarian, P. Bartlett. The second seven was 
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elected in the following order: P. W. Thomson, A. P. Wadsworth, C. 
Platt, 3d, W. E. Forbes, J. G. Bradley, M. B. Lang, R. M. Green. 
Honoraries: J. La Farge, Jr., 01, R. S. Greene, ’01, R. H. Howe, Jr., 
’01.— The Glee Club has elected the following officers : Leader, B. 
Taylor, ‘01; pres., H. C. Hawkins, 01; vice-pres., C. Crocker, ’01 ; 
librarian, F. R. DuBois, ’01. 

The annual debate with Yale takes place on December 7. Yale has 
chosen to support the negative of the proposition, “ Resolved, That the 
United States should retain the Philippine Islands permanently.” At 
the final trial, on November 9, the following men were selected to repre- 
sent Harvard: R. C. Bruce, 02; H. P. Chandler, 01; M. Seasongood, 
1 L; and P. E. Fitzpatrick, 02, alternate. The Coolidge Debating 
Prize of $100 was awarded to R. C. Bruce for the best work in the three 
trials. 

Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

The following Commencement addresses were omitted from the last 
number : — 

PROFESSOR GOODWIN’S ADDRESS. 

The friends of Radcliffe College are assembled to-day to celebrate her 
coming of age. Twenty-one years ago, in February, 1879, a modest 
circular was issued by a few ladies of Cambridge, those who have been 
identified with the later progress of the undertaking, announcing that 
“a number of professors and other instructors in Harvard College have 
consented to give private tuition to properly qualified young women who 
desire to pursue advanced studies in Cambridge.” It was added that 
“no instruction will be provided of a lower grade than that given in 
Harvard College.” A few months later the first order of studies was 
published, comprising 51 college courses offered by 37 teachers of Har- 
vard. This first list of studies, announced before the new college was 
fairly born, was fully equal to any which Harvard College could offer 
when she was 200 years old. Twenty-seven students responded to this 
first call, but only three were bold enough to enter for the regular course 
of four years. 

Such were the modest beginnings of the institution of learning in 
whose presence we are now assembled. Radcliffe has now 407 students. 
When I was an undergraduate, Harvard College had only 275, and we 
should have deemed ourselves fortunate if one half of the opportunities 
for study now offered to Radcliffe had been open to us. 

Like many young ladies, Radcliffe has not reached the age of twenty- 
one without a change of name. She was first baptized as “ The Society 
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for the Collegiate Instruction of Women,” but soon became familiarly 
(and sometimes even officially) known as “ The Annex.” At the age of 
fifteen her relations with her older and more powerful neighbor, which 
had always been most friendly, were established on a new and more 
permanent basis, and this friendly neighbor now became officially her 
“visitor.” The rights and duties of the visitor were not very rigidly 
defined; but it was understood that the relations between the two col- 
leges should now become closer and should be officially recognized. It 
was agreed on both sides that this new relation called for a change of 
name; and by an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the “ Society 
for the Collegiate Education of Women” became Radcliffe College. 
She thus received the maiden name of the Lady Mowlson, Lady Mayoress 
of London, who founded the first scholarship in Harvard in 1643, when 
the College was only seven years old, and who is believed to be the first 
woman who ever made a gift to the College. No more appropriate name 
could have been found for a college for women which was assuming 
close relations with Harvard. 

Radcliffe enters upon her new career at a time when the education of 
women (like all other education) is in a highly experimental state, — one 
in which it is likely to remain for at least another generation. If 
women’s education were no longer in the experimental stage, it would 
stand as a solitary exception on the threshold of the 20th century. 
What art or science that is worth cultivating at all is not now in an ex- 
perimental stage? From theology to the management of the kitchen, 
experiment of the widest nature is now the order of the day; and we 
are about to enter the new century with these experiments in full vigor, 
though those who will be most affected by their success or failure often 
seem to be the last to suspect their magnitude. 

By her closer connection with Harvard, Radcliffe has entered as a 
partner upon the most radical experiment in college education which has 
ever been attempted ; and she is pledged to its support. In one respect, 
her authorities have a simple and an easy task. The fixed principle, 
with which she entered life, of making her requisites for admission and 
for degrees and her courses of instruction identical with those of Har- 
vard, relieves her of all responsibility for her general policy of education. 
She has simply to follow her experienced leader, who has been in the 
business more than 260 years, and who after a long period of most rigid 
conservatism has now entered the field as the most radical reformer and 
iconoclast. Under this leadership, Radcliffe is to be one of the most active 
agents in applying the new policy to the college education of women, and 
in testing its success in that untried field. 

Harvard College has carried the elective system of study much fur- 
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ther than was dreamed of by its original advocates. The conservative 
principle, as formulated by James Russell Lowell, that “ Election of study 
should presuppose some knowledge on the elector’s part of the subjects to 
be elected,” on which the elective system was to a great extent founded 
in 1866-1867, was gradually abandoned as the College increased in size 
and as the incongruity of required and elective studies in the same cur- 
riculum put required work at a disadvantage. Now every student in 
college practically chooses for himself the studies which he will present 
for his degree; and the still more radical policy of permitting pupils at 
school to choose the studies which they will present for admission to col- 
lege is already fairly inaugurated, and seems likely to become the settled 
policy of the next generation. I have no intention here of discussing 
the wisdom or the expediency of this policy of “the open door: ” I wish 
merely to acknowledge that we now stand before it face to face. Those 
who now direct our college education seem to me to be divided into those 
who do not wish to control freedom of study and those who cannot con- 
trol it. Those who believe in restriction are hopelessly divided about 
the principles of restriction and the method of applying them. Few in- 
deed will be ready to substitute for the present freedom or chaos (if 
you call it so) any system of restriction which (for example) the 100 
members of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences could possibly 
agree upon. The time will perhaps return when our leaders in educa- 
tion will again assert their prerogative of regulating in some way the 
studies of their students ; but the present universal freedom seems now 
to be the only course through which such a result can be attained. One 
chief reason for demanding restriction comes from a cause over which 
our colleges seem to be powerless. Our youth come to college at 18 or 
19, with from two to three years less elementary training than the best 
German or English boys bring from the gymnasium or the public schools, 
and they are consequently less able to control their future education 
wisely. They cannot elect with any real knowledge of what they are 
electing. A radical reform in our school system, perhaps the training 
of a more accomplished body of teachers by the universities, may at 
length solve the problem, and show that we have built our house with its 
“open door” for another generation to occupy. 

As the courses of study offered by Harvard expand and ramify, Rad- 
cliffe will have an ever-increasing responsibility in selecting from these 
what will best serve her great end of promoting the education of women. 
One far-reaching result of increasing largely the election of studies in our 
schools will be the call for elementary instruction in college in a much 
larger number of branches. Already, in consequence of the election in- 
troduced into the schools a year ago, the Greek alphabet and the declen- 
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sion of povca are taught at Harvard College in a course which counts 
for the bachelor’s degree. Can it be doubted that within a few years 
courses in the elements of Latin, Algebra, Geometry, and Physics will 
be added to the list, which already includes French and German? Can 
Radcliffe devise the means of adding this new un-collegiate matter to 
her program, without watering her stock ? 

One of the most important questions which the authorities of Radcliffe 
will have to answer is the fundamental one, whether her constitution, 
which makes her dependent on Harvard for her instruction and for her 
status in the academic world, is the best that can be devised. We firmly 
believe that it is; but she has in competition with her for the world’s 
favor and good opinion the colleges founded exclusively for women, with 
large endowments and good equipment, and also the co-educational col- 
leges in which young men and women are taught in the same classes 
with equal privileges of every kind. Some people seem to be under the 
impression that the Radcliffe system is merely a preliminary step to co- 
education, pure and simple. Nothing can be further from the truth 
than this, if we may judge by the opinions and the avowed objects of 
those who are most interested in our experiment. In fact I know of no 
one who has authority in this matter, either in Radcliffe or in Harvard, 
who believes in co-education in college classes or would do anything to 
promote it. Some recent signs, indeed, seem to point in a very different 
direction: and I think it far more likely that the co-educational col- 
leges, after more experience, may adopt some constitution like ours than 
that we shall ever become co-educational. 

There is one most obvious advantage which is always felt by a college 
with a small income when it can attach itself to a larger and richer one, 
with its power of drawing on the educational resources of the larger for 
its own lesser needs. And yet this has sometimes been misunderstood. 
Thus Radeliffe has at present no need of the whole time of any of the 
professors of Harvard, and it would be useless for her to spend $4000 or 
$5000 a year for such a professor’s salary ; but she can have three hours 
a week of his time, which is really all she needs, for $500. Of course 
this financial advantage to the smaller college decreases, as the two ap- 
proach each other in size and in needs: but for a college in the position 
of Radcliffe her connection with Harvard is equivalent to an endow- 
ment of millions. 

I have thus far spoken of Radcliffe as a college for undergraduates, 
and have omitted the chief advantage of her recent compact with Har- 
vard. The large and constantly increasing instruction of a higher grade 
which the University now offers in its Graduate School, — the profes- 
sional instruction in the Arts and Sciences, — of which Harvard herself 
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had little or nothing thirty years ago, would be entirely out of the reach 
of Radcliffe if she were merely an independent woman’s college in 
Cambridge. A liberal share of this advanced instruction is now open to 
competent graduate students in Radcliffe as freely as to those in Har- 
vard, and there can be no doubt that more will be supplied whenever 
there is a serious demand for it. These graduate students are admitted 
to the same classes with those of the University, the numbers of both 
being few and the whole tone of the instruction being rather that of the 
professional school than that of the college. It is not surprising that the 
number of those who enter Radcliffe as graduates, prepared to profit by 
this higher instruction, is still small, when we consider the brief period 
during which women in general have thought of higher studies at all; but 
it is certainly equal to that which responded to the early invitation of 
Harvard herself 28 years ago and in several later years. These advan- 
tages of receiving the most advanced instruction in every department of 
knowledge are, in my opinion, what will distinguish Radcliffe 20 years 
hence, far more than her facilities for obtaining the best teaching in her 
undergraduate classes. I have sometimes even wondered whether, half 
a century hence, this might not be the chief (or possibly the only) work 
of our successors at Radcliffe. It is impossible now to predict the ex- 
tent of this graduate instruction in either Harvard or Radcliffe. 

Each year’s experience shows, to those who know Radcliffe best, the 
wisdom of the cautious but liberal compact which the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College made with her six years ago. Many who once 
regretted this cautious action now view it in a new light. Harvard now 
opens to Radcliffe all the privileges she can offer with justice to her prior 
obligations, which of course she cannot slight. Time is needed to show 
how the grave deficiencies which still exist can best be made up. A 
gymnasium, far better for her wants than even an equal share in that of 
the University, has been given her by one of her best and wisest bene- 
factors ; and a home for a portion of the students is soon to be provided 
by the generosity of another liberal friend and by the zeal of her own 
alumnae. We are confident that other wants will soon be supplied. 
As to the Library, Radcliffe students are now at least as well accom- 
modated in Gore Hall as Harvard professors. If the University had 
promised at the outset, as she was urged, to give the students of Radcliffe 
all the rights and privileges which she gave her own, it is now plain that 
she could have kept this promise only by failing in her earlier and more 
sacred obligations. She wisely promised to do all that she could; and 
this is all that we ought to expect of her, and it is all that we ask. 

During our academic life of twenty-one years we have had the high 
privilege of being under the leadership of the gracious lady who now 
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lays down the active work of the presidency. From the beginning Mrs. 
Agassiz has been at once our chief guide and the life and soul of our 
undertaking. Full of the enthusiasm of her earlier years, enthusiasm 
which was inspired from no ordinary source, she has brought to us the 
treasured traditions of the past, and wisely taught us how to use them 
for the inspiration of the present and the future. Herself trained as a 
scholar and a teacher, she could always give us the best advice as to what 
we should do for the higher education of women and what we should not 
do. It is to her influence as much as to anything that our success and 
our present position in the academic world are due. In our private de- 
liberations and also in the critical times when we needed a wise and 
dignified representative in public, we have always felt her steady hand at 
the helm. I feel that no words can express our estimate of the value of 
her services, or the respect and the affectionate regard which we feel for 
her; and now that she feels entitled to resign her more active work to 
others, we congratulate ourselves that she is willing and able to remain 
as our honorary president, and I am sure it is the unanimous prayer of 
all our friends that in this new relation she may long be with us as our 
best friend and our best adviser. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADDRESS. 


Something that Professor Goodwin just said in addressing Mrs. Agassiz 
prompts my first observation. I attenaed —-six years ago I think it 
was —a hearing before the Committee on Education of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, on the question whether certain new statutory privileges, 
which its friends had asked for, should be granted to Radcliffe College. 
The Committee was evidently, if not adverse, at least not inclined to the 
granting of the petition; the large room was in good measure filled with 
eager opponents of the proposed legislation; and counsel were present 
for both parties. The counsel for the bill made an excellent statement 
on behalf of Radcliffe College and Harvard University ; but one could 
see that he made no impression on the Committee, and above all on the 
chairman, whose influence was going to be important. Mrs. Agassiz then 
arose and read a brief statement of what was desired, and of the reasons 
for granting the petition. As she read, a new expression came over the 
faces of the Committee, and particularly of the chairman; and before 
she had finished, I was persuaded that the Committee would report unani- 
mously in favor of the bill. Some other persons spoke, but they did not 
contribute to the case anything significant, — anything decisive, or indis- 
pensable. It was Mrs. Agassiz’s influence that secured that legislation 
from the Committee; and through the Committee from the Great and 
General Court. This effect was not altogether due to the words she 
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uttered ; there was much in the manner in which she uttered them, there 
was much in the indescribable influence of her presence. 

She has commissioned me to-day to tell you in her place some of the 
important events of this year in Radcliffe College. The first is the unre- 
stricted gift of $1250 from Miss Eva Mackintosh, of London. The most 
welcome of all gifts is an unrestricted gift. Not that Radcliffe College 
has ever received a restricted gift that was not absolutely welcome, and 
that will not be eminently useful down the centuries. Harvard College 
has never received a gift for a specified object that was not perfectly 
welcome, and that will not be useful down the centuries. But still the 
most welcome gift is an unrestricted gift: and that is what Miss Mack- 
intosh has given. There is another interesting circumstance about this 
gift: Miss Mackintosh is the child of a Boston Appleton; and some of 
the money which she inherited was earned by the intelligence and shrewd- 
ness of Nathan Appleton, her father, a Boston merchant. And she feels 
now that some of her money ought to come back to New England, where 
her father’s fortune was made. There are a good many cases of fortunes 
made in these parts, the heirs of which in this generation might take 
pattern from Miss Mackintosh. 

Another gift of the year is $1000 from Miss Harriet Lee Morse, the 
principal to be expended, if need be, as well as the interest, as a part of 
the Monograph Fund. The gift is especially acceptable, because, I think, 
these monographs, these evidences of extensive learning, put in practical 
form for the use of the universal community of scholars, — these mono- 
graphs are something which Radcliffe College has special pride in; and 
which, it believes, will further its reputation and widen its influence. 

Other important events have taken place this year, — events brought 
about by the action of Radcliffe College itself. The first of these is the 
continuation of purchases for the enlargement of the present site. That 
site is to be hereafter devoted to the academic buildings for public uses. 
Gradually the institution has come into possession of a compact piece of 
land, lying between good streets; and gradually the wisdom of the gov- 
ernment is protecting that piece of land from neighboring uses that might 
not be wholly agreeable. The government of the College has it in mind 
not only to acquire that body of land, but to protect it. This determina- 
tion is important for the future of the College. 

Within a year the College has also effected the purchase of a still 
larger tract of land, lying from eight to ten minutes’ walk from the 
present site (according to the speed of the walker) ; quite near enough to 
the site of the public academic buildings, but somewhat withdrawn, and 
so placed that it is likely, in the future growth of Cambridge, to remain 
quiet, that is, free from noise. The acquisition of this piece of ground 
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is, I think, one of the most important steps which has been taken to 
secure the future progress of Radcliffe. It insures the construction of 
buildings for the residence of students, placed around an interior court 
of proper size and capable of attractive decoration. It insures a large 
resident body of students, which Harvard men know is an essential fea- 
ture of the American or English college, although not an essential feature 
of a university. An acquisition which at this early stage and at a moder- 
ate price secures these advantages is an event of importance. 

This year has also shown a purpose on the part of the young graduates 
and the undergraduates of Radcliffe to help the institution. No harm if 
in the process they also add to their own pleasure and delights during 
their residence. I refer now to their contribution of $1250 towards the 
cost of equipping and carrying on the swimming bath. There is no 
better exercise for women than swimming, or for men either; I wish 
every college in the country had a swimming tank; I wish Harvard had 
one. It is one good result of the Radcliffe swimming bath that 48 stu- 
dents have there learned to swim during the past ten weeks. 

The accomplished women who as members of Radcliffe College fulfil 
all Harvard’s requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy can 
as yet obtain no doctor’s degree. Neither Harvard nor Radcliffe offers 
them this highly valued distinction. I must confess that the young women 
who make these scholarly achievements seem to me entitled to the custom- 
ary academic recognition; and I cannot but think that the continued with- 
holding of this appropriate degree will be injurious to Radcliffe College. 
If the doctor’s degree should be offered by Radcliffe the number of 
women who would fulfil the Harvard requirements for the degree would, 
in my judgment, be decidedly increased. Some warm friends of the 
higher education of women apprehend that a Radcliffe Ph. D. might 
prevent or postpone the coming of a Harvard Ph. D. for women. This 
apprehension seems to me highly speculative. No one can tell whether 
the establishment of a Radcliffe doctorate will postpone or hasten the 
establishment of a Harvard doctorate for women. The need of a doctor- 
ate is urgent, and I look forward with unmixed pleasure to its establish- 
ment by Radcliffe College. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The influence of the general prosperity of the country shows itself not 
only in the increased number of students that registered at the beginning 
of the present year, but also in the fact that a larger proportion than 
ever before of the graduates who are at work have obtained desirable 
openings. There are 447 students, 107 professors, instructors, and assist- 
ants, against 390 students and 107 teachers at the corresponding season 
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in 1899. Of these 447, 52 hold degrees from one or another of 23 col- 
leges; 19 of these graduates are from colleges distinctly for women, not 
including those from Radcliffe, and 23 are from co-educational institu- 
tions. There are 126 special students, 68 of whom are studying at 
Radcliffe for the first time. Of the 269 undergraduates, 70 are Fresh- 
men, and of these 7 were admitted by examination in 1899 and 2 in 
1898. The candidates for admission examinations in 1900 passed as 


follows : — 
Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted clear. 


POND sos 6. 8.» mm, w 0 Se ae 82 7 89 30 
September ....... a 11 2 13 ~ 
93 9 102 30 

ALUMNAE. 


Grace A. Hill, 96, is teaching at the High School, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Kate C. Berry, 98, at the Randolph Harrison School, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Sarah E. Chandler, ’98, at the Chestnut Hill School, Chestnut Hill, Pa. ; 
Maude L. Fellows, 98, at Wheaton Seminary, Norton; Gertrude M. 
Flanigan, ’98, at Sterling; Elizabeth H. Hunter, ’98, at the High School, 
New Britain, Conn. ; Edith A. Winship, ’98, is in the Editorial Department 
of Silver, Burdett & Co., New York; Lida M. Baker, ’99, is teach- 
ing at the High School, Great Barrington; Elinor L. Carter, ’99, at 
Miss Pierce’s School, Brookline; Allice G. Porter, 99, at the High 
School, Weymouth; Lucy M. Prescott, 99, at the High School, Tur- 
ner’s Falls; Philinda P. Rand, 99, in a grammar school, Miller’s 
Falls; Mabel V. Arnold, ’00, and Alice D. Chamberlain, ’00, at the 
Cambridge Latin School; Ellen T. Batchelor, ’00, at Miss Markham’s 
School, Cambridge ; Grace E. Burroughs, ’00, at the High School, Ber- 
lin, N. H.; Helen M. F. Byron, ’00, at the High School, Nashua, N. H. ; 
Anna B. Eisenhower, ’00, at the High School, Norristown, Pa.; Mary F. 
Gould, ’00, at the High School, Beverly; Marion L. Harrington, ’00, at 
the High School, Wellesley Hills; Charlotte Isley, ’00, at the Cambridge 
School ; Florence W. James, ’00, at a grammar school, Woburn; Clara 
B. Johnson, ’00, at a grammar school, New Britain, Conn.; Mary T. 
Loughlin, ’00, at the High School, Needham; Frances V. Lund, ’00, at 
the High School, Newton; Clara F. McIntyre, ’00, at the Preparatory 
School for Butler College, Irvington, Ind.; Mabelle S. Moses, 99-00, at 
the High School, Newburyport; Laura D. Puffer, 98-00, at Miss Bar- 
stow’s School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary Underhill, 99-00, at the High 
School, Wallingford, Conn. ; Bertha Vogel, "99-00, at the High School, 
Dover, N. H.; Hannah Wait, 00, at the High School, Littleton ; Mar- 
garet Sweeney, ’99, has been awarded a Fellowship at Yale University. 
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Marriages. —On Oct. 6, Mabel Lincoln Chamberlain, ’90, to Alfred 
Cook Fuller; on Oct. 27, Caroline Adelaide Jacobs, 90-94, to Albert 
Morton Gray; on Oct. 16, Elizabeth North, 94-96, to Francis Lee 
Dunham ; on Aug. 29, Mary Ella Barbour, 94-97, to Frank Preston 
Blair ; on Sept. 17, Elizabeth White Newhall, ’96, to Carl Stuart Fors- 
berg; on Oct. 1, Annie Floyd Vaughan, ’96-97, to Thomas Lindsay ; 
on Oct. 29, Martha Carter, ’97, to William Washburn Cutler. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS, 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


In so far as students are concerned, the School of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture finds itself in better condition this year than ever before. A 
larger number of students than usual, and especially a larger proportion 
of students of hopeful promise, have been enrolled, and this in spite of 
the fact that the recent establishment of a Department of Landscape 
Architecture in the Lawrence Scientific School must have attracted 
to that School several students, who in previous years would naturally 
have joined the Bussey Institution, in default of any better opportunity 
of studying their profession. Inasmuch as the studies in landscape 
architecture of the first year are all given at Cambridge, while some of 
the architectural studies of subsequent years are to be pursued at the 
Bussey Institution, a full year must now pass before students who have 
just joined the Scientific School can be printed on the Bussey list. At 
present only four or five students of advanced standing in landscape 
architecture at the Lawrence Scientific School are pursuing at the Bussey 
Institution the studies required by the Scientific School in the second year 
of its architectural course. 

It is to be remarked that the relegation of most of the architectural 
studies to the Lawrence Scientific School is a consummation much to be 
commended, both because the architectural students wil] now be better 
taught than was possible before, and also because the legitimate functions 
of the Bussey Institution as a professional School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture will no longer be obscured either in the eye of the public or 
in the councils of the Governing Boards of the University. It is an 
excellent thing that students in architecture are to profit by the museum, 
so to say, of living trees in the Arnold Arboretum and from the lessons 
in horticulture that are given in course at the Bussey Institution, though 
it may well be asked whether, in the future, some saving of time and 
travel might not be gained by establishing for those students a prelimi- 
nary course in elementary horticulture at the Botanic Garden in Cam- 
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bridge, to be followed in due course by the Bussey teachings ; but it is 
wholly undesirable that an idea should be allowed to enter any one’s mind 
that the chief purpose of the Bussey instruction in horticulture is the 
training of landscape architects. To the architect horticultural know- 
ledge is of the nature of a subsidiary accomplishment, while to the 
gardener proper, and to the farmer also, in many situations, it is the 
essential feature of his vocation. 

I would be glad to utter a word of counsel to those city-bred students 
of Harvard College who may be thinking of studying agriculture and 
horticulture, after graduation, as a means of enabling them properly to 
manage estates. As matters are now, there is witnessed every year at 
the Bussey Institution a curious result of the prevailing custom of taking 
city children to the seashore during the summer months instead of having 
them live upon farms proper during the summer vacations, as was the 
habit two generations ago. Thus it happens that the city-bred graduate 
of the college is not infrequently profoundly ignorant of rural affairs 
and of the nomenclature even of things agricultural. It is noticeable 
often enough when such graduates study at the Bussey Institution that 
they are so handicapped by this form of ignorance that they can hardly 
hold way with country lads who, from familiarity with practical life, are 
in a position to appreciate the meaning of scientific teachings which, as 
they can well see, explain many matters they are only too glad to know 
about. One result of this seeming inferiority is that the Harvard man 
becomes restless in early April, when the frost leaves the ground, and 
is apt to strike out for one or another great farm, there “to learn all 
the ropes.” This state of things is much to be deprecated, for the wholly 
uninstructed student may hardly learn during his first year at the Bussey 
Institution the half of what he might readily have learned if his prepa- 
ration had been adequate; and his early departure in the spring prevents 
the clenching of what knowledge has really sifted into him. It would be 
a gain for both students and teachers if the Harvard graduate contem- 
plating study at the Bussey Institution would but live upon a farm during 
the vacation immediately following graduation from the College, and 
there devote himself to the acquisition of everyday knowledge precisely 
in the spirit with which many mature men now study in the summer 
schools of the University for the purpose of making up deficiencies in 


one or another branch. 
F. H. Storer, s ’55. 


THE COIN CABINET. 


Additions to the Harvard collection of coins and medals have been 
numerous and interesting since my last report, including the following: 
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From S. Pedro Montt, medal of Dr. R. A. Philippi; R. C. Winthrop, 
Jr., 54, medal of Commodore Perry; D. R. Fearing, ’82, medal of St. 
John’s Lodge, Newport ; the Curator, 11 modern coins. By purchase, 
token of University of Edinburgh, 1797, medals of Jackson, 4 ’33, Frank- 
lin, h 1753, and Grant, A ’72, and medal of Bunker Hill Monument, 
1840. From H. R. Storer, 50, medal: Ball of Berlin; W. C. Lane, ’81, 
18 modern coins; C. G. Rothschild, 02,126 modern coins. By pur- 
chase, medal of John Trumbull, 4. 8. 1773. From M. H. Morgan, 81, 
medal of Cathedral of Paris; Franklin Savings Bank of Boston, Bank 
token of Franklin, 2 1753. By purchase, Jackson, 2 33, medal of Cen- 
tennial of Admission of Tennessee, medal of Grant, 2 ’72, with Sheri- 
dan, Logan, and Sherman, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, seal of New York, 
Cleveland and Thurman, Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
Cambridge Semi-Centennial. From R. C. Winthrop, Jr., ’54, medal 
of Franklin, 2 1753, Eripuit fulmen, Washington, h 1776, Hostibus 
primo, Columbus, Duc d’Angouléme. From S. A. Green, 51, medal 
of Washington, 4 1776, Centennial of Inauguration, medal of Tiffin, 
Chateau de Ramezay. By purchase, medal of Agassiz, h ’48. 

It is still the Curator’s endeavor to gather together as many of the 
medals struck in honor of holders of Harvard degrees as possible, and 
thus far he has succeeded in procuring medals of 43 of the 70-odd men 
known to have been thus honored. While gifts of any such medals are 
especially welcome, the Curator wishes it to be remembered that no 
better use can be found for any coins or medals than to add them to’the 
College collection. 

Malcolm Storer, ’85, Curator. 


THE COUNT RUMFORD PROFESSORSHIP. 


In 1814 Count Rumford, having in view the study of the applications 
of Science to the useful arts, founded the Rumford Professorship in 
Harvard College. In his time there were no technical journals in 
America devoted to this subject, and it was only in the universities 
that elucidation of scientific processes in the arts and manufactures could 
be obtained by students. To-day the number of technical journals pub- 
lished is overwhelming, and no professor can expect to advance science 
or stimulate young men to study the useful arts by giving a few lec- 
tures on the application of science. These applications have become so 
numerous and complicated that the lecturer must confine himself to a 
narrow field or else give very general talks on innumerable topics. 
Count Rumford was an investigator, and if he had held a professorship 
such as he has founded, his fertile mind would have led him to incessant 
research. To my mind the chief characteristic, therefore, of the Rum- 
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ford professorship should be investigation. This cannot be superseded 
by the publication of technical journals. 

It is fitting, therefore, to speak of efforts to make the Rumford Pro- 
fessorship stand for scientific research. 

With this end in view, I have been occupied lately on investigations 
in Light and Electricity, with the aid of the largest storage battery in 
the world, and I have reached some interesting conclusions, which have 
a bearing on the application of Science to the useful arts. One of the 
most important conclusions is in regard to the method of using the X rays 
in surgery. These rays I have obtained for the first time by a steady 
battery current, and the X ray photographs show unmistakable indica- 
tions of muscles and ligaments in addition to the shadows of the bones. 
Although the large storage battery plant is not a practical one for the 
medical practitioner, it has shown that in order to perfect the X ray 
method in surgery the present forms of apparatus must be modified in 
important particulars. The working of a powerful battery current shows 
how this modification must be carried out in order that the X ray method 
may be greatly extended in its application. 

Another conclusion of interest is in the subject of wireless telegraphy. 
Investigations have been made in regard to the electrical force devel- 
oped at the terminals or ends of this great battery, when the circuit is 
not closed, or in other words when the ends are not connected. If a 
large metallic surface is brought near one of these ends a spark jumps to 
it, and it is found that the charge thus communicated to the surface 
oscillates to and fro. Experiments have been made on the part which 
earth connections play in wireless telegraphy, and it has been found that 
it is perfectly possible for a charge to oscillate to and fro over the sur- 
face of the earth, and thus give a means of communication. The mys- 
tery of the messages by wireless telegraphy not being intercepted by 
hills is thus explained, for a large portion of the effect passes, or flows, 
so to speak, over the surface. It may not be impossible that we shall 
yet send messages across the ocean by charging the earth, just as a 
metallic surface is charged by this method in a laboratory. Cables could 
thus be dispensed with. 

These investigations touch immediately the application of Science to 
the useful arts. I have also been occupied during the year with a subject 
which has no practical bearing, yet is of great interest in pure Science. 
It is the question of the existence of oxygen in the sun’s atmosphere. 
No evidence has been hitherto found of the presence there of this gas, 
and it is therefore a great mystery where the earth, which once made a 
part of the sun’s mass, could have obtained a gas which makes up such 
a large portion of its atmosphere and which enters into combination in 
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such great measure in the substances of the earth. In the course of the 
investigation, I submitted hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and rarefied air 
to a higher degree of instantaneous temperature than they had ever been 
subjected to. I was led to the conclusion that aqueous vapor, and 
consequently oxygen, exists in the sun’s atmosphere. 

Other investigations are in progress, in the hope that the professorship 
founded by Count Rumford may be connected with the march of science 
and the world’s progress. 


John Trowbridge, s 65. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The enrolment on Oct. 25, 1900, is 332, an increase of 14 over Oct. 
25, 1899. There are 320 resident students and 12 traveling fellows. 
Eleven fellows are studying in Europe, one is engaged in field work in 
botany in Arizona. — Of 320 resident students, 178 are first year men ; 
76 are in their second year, 45 in their third, 8 in their fourth, 13 in a 
fifth or subsequent year. — The residence of the students in the School 
this year is as follows: Massachusetts, 126; Ohio, 23; New York, 
Pennsylvania, 19 each; Canada, Illinois, 15 each; California, 12 ; Con- 
necticut, Maine, 9 each; Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 7 each; 
Michigan, Vermont, 5 each; Iowa, Kansas, North Carolina, 4 each; 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 3 each; District of Columbia, Japan, Texas, Utah, 2 each; 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Germany, Hawaii, India, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Turkey, 1 each. — 
The following colleges and universities have each 4 or more graduates 
in the School: Beloit, Kansas, Nebraska, New Brunswick, North- 
western, Toronto, 4; Haverford, Pennsylvania, Tufts, 5; Boston Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth, Wesleyan (Conn.), 6 ; California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Yale, 7; Amherst, 8; Bowdoin, Oberlin, 9; Brown, 10; Harvard, 187. 

The Graduate School is represented in the Harvard exhibit sent to 
the Paris Exposition by the chart illustrating the growth of the School 
prepared for the World’s Fair at Chicago — brought down to date — 
and by a new table showing the distribution of the students in the School 
since 1890 among the various fields of learning, which is given herewith, 
with the addition of the present year. 

This table brings out very clearly the remarkable unevenness with 
which the recent great growth of the School has been divided between 
the languages and the historical and philosophical sciences on the one 
hand, and the mathematical, physical, and natural sciences on the other. — 
The Administrative Board gave its annual reception to members of the 
School, officers of instruction, and invited guests, in the Faculty Room 
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on the evening of Oct. 4. The attendance was over 300. After intro- 
ductory remarks by the Dean, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, made the 
principal address, which is printed earlier. J. H. Patten, ’97, spoke on 
the character and objects of the Graduates’ Club. The evening closed 
with refreshments. 

George W. Robinson, ’95. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Though the Dental School does not maintain summer courses, it does 
not entirely suspend its activity during this season. Twice a week the 
Infirmary is open for the treatment of patients, and on one other day a 
surgical clinic is held by Prof. Fillebrown. In addition to this, the School 
in the summer months responds through its emergency corps to calls 
from the sick poor in the hospitals and elsewhere; and many cases of 
fractured jaws are treated where mechanical devices are necessary. The 
School Year opened with a total of 129 matriculated students: 44 Fresh- 
men, 30 Juniors, 55 Seniors. Rhode Island has sent the largest number 
of students outside of Massachusetts. The far West is represented by a 
student from Washington and one from Utah. Of foreign countries 
there are representatives from Canada, England, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland. The Board of Instruction has been increased by the addi- 
tion of five new instructors and three assistants. Dr. W. P. Cooke, 
formerly instructor in Crown and Bridge Work and in Metallurgy, has 
been appointed assistant professor of Mechanical Dentistry. Dr. W. H. 
Potter, who formerly was lecturer in Operative Dentistry, and who dur- 
ing the past year has had a leave of absence for study abroad, has been 
appointed assistant professor of Operative Dentistry. Dr. Harold De 
Witt Cross has taken the position of demonstrator of Mechanical Den- 
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tistry in place of Dr. P. W. Moriarty. The latter still remains instructor 
in the mechanical treatment of fractured jaws and of cleft palates. The 
Museum has received an addition of six anatomical specimens which 
show the oral cavity and all contiguous parts. These specimens are so 
prepared as to be available in the teaching of the School. 

William H. Potter, ’78. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The one event in the Divinity School at the beginning of this year, 
which makes all others seem insignificant, is the irreparable loss which it 
has sustained in the death of Dean Everett, who for 31 years has held a 
unique position, through the way in which he has filled the Bussey Profes- 
sorship of Theology, and who for 22 years has been Dean of the Faculty. 
This great loss to the School and to the University is more fittingly con- 
sidered elsewhere in this magazine. 

The number of students this year is almost precisely the same as for 
the last two years, the number at this season in these three years having 
been either 26 or 27. This is very much less than the numbers which 
prevailed a few years ago. One cause of this diminution is easily 
seen. These three years are those in which the change in tuition fee 
from $50 to $150 has been in full force ; the change took place a year 
earlier, but, as it did not apply to students who had been previously in 
the School, its full effect was not felt at once. In spite of this necessary 
result, there is probably no one connected with the administration of the 
School who would have the fee restored to the old amount. It is of 
small importance that matters of administration have been simplified by 
making the fee here the same as in other Cambridge departments of 
the University, but the gain to the ministerial profession is great if no 
one is drawn to it by a desire to avoid the difficulties connected with the 
preparation for other professions. It would have been easy to have 
counteracted the apparent injury due to raising the fee by giving more 
generously from the beneficiary money with which the School is amply 
endowed. But the policy of the School in recent years has been to be 
more strict in granting pecuniary aid. In this its purpose has been the 
same that it was in raising the fee. It gives aid only to those who have 
shown high scholarship and who offer promise of future usefulness ; and 
in this way it is raising the standard of the profession which it exists to 
serve. In the exaction of a considerable fee and in the requirements 
made in granting beneficiary aid, this School may be placed on a parity 
with the other departments of the University ; but it is placed on a 
very unequal footing compared with the various theological seminaries 
of the country with which it must compete. Free tuition and generous 
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pecuniary aid as well as denominational approval attract many students 
to other seminaries who, upon knocking at our door, have not found here 
the substantial encouragement which is freely offered elsewhere. In 
spite of this unequal competition, the School feels that it is doing all that 
it can do single-handed to maintain and to advance the standard of a 


manly, scholarly, and consecrated ministry. 
Robert S. Morison, ’69. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


Those who have had the good fortune to be pupils of Prof. Langdell 
will learn with deep regret that no law students hereafter may have the 
benefit of following in the class room the workings of his masterly mind. 
In the Harvard Law School he leaves a monument such as it is given 
only to men of genius to make for themselves. Happily, Prof. Lang- 
dell’s retirement from teaching, after 30 years of distinguished service, 
means not inactivity, but the devotion of all his energies to writing. 
Much as the legal profession owes him for his books and essays, it is 
earnestly hoped that the time is yet far away when he will have delivered 
the full burden of his message. 

Mr. Robert Gray Dodge, ’93 (LL. B., cwm laude, ’97), who has already 
rendered valuable service to the School as a teacher, is associated with 
Prof. Williston as an assistant in Contracts. Mr. William Rodman Pea- 
body, ‘95 (LL. B., cum laude, ’98), is an assistant instructor with Prof. 
Beale in Criminal Law. Mr. Bruce Wyman, ’96 (LL. B., cum laude, 
00), gives a wholly new half-course on Administrative Law. Prof. 
Strobel offers for the first time a half-course on the Civil Law of Spain 
and the Spanish colonies. After the lapse of many years a half-course 
in Admiralty will be given, to be in charge of Prof. Ames. 

The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last five 
years, the figures representing the registration prior to Thanksgiving Day 
in each year, except the present : — 


1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 











Resident Bachelors of Law . . - 2 1 ~ - 
Third-Year Class ..... 94 128 102 135 144 
Second-Year Class . . .. . 180 159 170 193 202 
First-Year Class... ... 169 216 219 233 240 
Special Students. . .... 32 40 58 50 58 

BE ap osljcriw: lor midst See 545 550 611 O44 
College Graduates . . . . . 415 496 523 587 629 
Percentage of College Graduates 84 89 95 96 98 
Colleges represented . ... 79 76 73 67 82 
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Reckoning the 34 Harvard College Seniors who are registered in the 
Law School, there are 284 Harvard Graduates and 345 graduates of 
other colleges. Of these other colleges, 31 have sent us 3 or more gradu- 
ates, as follows: Yale, 73; Brown, 25; Bowdoin, 19; Dartmouth, 19; 
Amherst, 15; Chicago, 10; Princeton, 10; Williams, 10; Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., 8; Wisconsin, 8; Boston College, 7; Johns Hopkins, 7; Cali- 
fornia, 6; Iowa, 6; Cornell, 5; Georgetown, 5; Michigan, 5; Tulane, 5; 
Washington and Jefferson, 5; Beloit, 4; Tufts, 4; Western Reserve, 4; 
Bates, 3; Colby, 3; Georgia, 3; Illinois, 3; Nebraska, 3; New Bruns- 
wick, 3; Northwestern, 3; Oberlin, 3; Virginia, 3. These figures and 
the prospect of a further increase next year, since the present Senior 
Class of Harvard College is larger by 80 than the Class of 1900, make 
it imperative to begin the enlargement of Austin Hall in the spring 
of 1901. 

J. B. Ames, 68. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


The large ethnological collection from the South Sea Islands collected 
by Dr. Alexander Agassiz, ’55, and Dr. W. MeM. Woodworth, ’88, while 
on the expedition of the U. S. Fish Commission S.S. Albatross, 1899- 
1900, was presented by Dr. Agassiz to the Peabody Museum on his 
return. The specimens were in large part collected directly from the 
native peoples, and comprise a very complete illustration of the life, cus- 
toms, and costumes of the natives of several groups of islands. — The 
Duke of Loubat has presented the Museum Library with a copy of his 
facsimile reproduction of the old Mexican MS., the Codex Rios (Codex 
Vaticanus, 3738). —C. B. Moore, ’73, has contributed an interesting 
lot of shell implements from the west coast of Florida, together with a 
copy of his work on “ The Antiquities of the Florida West Coast.” — An 
old Eskimo stone lamp has been presented by the members of the Brown 
expedition to Labrador, during the past summer. The lamp is believed 
to have been used in ceremonies and public games, and it is said by the 
Eskimo that there is only one other such lamp on the Labrador coast. — 
Through Dr. Charles Palache the museum received one of the large Haida 
totem poles brought from Cape Fox Valley, Alaska, by the Harriman 
Scientific Expedition in 1899. — Satisfactory returns have been received 
from the several Peabody Museum expeditions sent to Central Amer- 
ica and Yucatan. The results consist mainly in moulds, and photographs 
and paintings from the old hieroglyphic inscriptions and sculptures. E. 
H. Thompson is continuing his work in Yucatan, Teobert Maler in Gua- 
temala, and G. B. Gordon has just started for another season’s work at 
Copan, Honduras. — Prof. F. W. Putnam passed another season among 
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the ruins of New Mexico, in connection with the Hyde Expedition for 
the American Museum of Natural History. He made a special study 
in relation to the antiquity of the different classes of structures in the 
cafions and on the high mesas. Continuing his trip to California, he made 
a careful examination of the region in Calaveras County, where the 
famous Calaveras skull was found, and he brought home a large amount 
of material for further research in connection with the disputed question 
of the antiquity of the skull. — Dr. Frank Russell, ’96, spent the summer 
in field work in Arizona. He examined many ruins, took some 200 
photographs, and secured several hundred specimens of various kinds 
from different places in Arizona, besides gaining much archaeological 
and ethnological information. — Dr. R. B. Dixon, ’97, has been continu- 
ing his studies among the Maidu Indians of California, and A. M. Tozzer 
is acting as his assistant. — The Serpent Mound park, which has for four- 
teen years been the property of the Peabody Museum, has been made over 
to the Ohio State Historical and Archaeological Society by the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard College. The mound with the land surrounding it was 
secured by Prof. Putnam, through private subscriptions, in 1886, in order 
to prevent its destruction and preserve it as a prehistoric monument. The 
Ohio legislature has recently appropriated sufficient money for the care 
of this property, and the State Society has agreed that it shall be forever 
preserved and kept open as a public park. 
F. W. Putnam, s ’62. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The state of the School during the last academic year has been one 
of prosperity. The total number of students registered is somewhat 
greater than that indicated in the Annual Catalogue, the total count 
being exactly 500. The buildings for the accommodation of the depart- 
ments of Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Geology and Architec- 
ture, long and sorely needed, have all been begun, and in the course of 
a year the housing of these departments will be satisfactory. The work 
of installing the John Simpkins Laboratory, so far as concentrating and 
other machinery used in wet methods, will be completed before this 
Christmas. An additional wing of the building for the use of the fur- 
naces and assay plant is now under way. 

The attendance on the School at this date (Oct. 20th, 1900) somewhat 
exceeds the total of last year. The increase in numbers will not be any- 
thing like as great as in the preceding year, for, as an inspection of the 
records shows, its growth, like that of other departments of the Univer- 
sity, is far from being uniform; years of rapid advance being followed 
by those of relatively slight gain. Moreover, some arrest of growth, 
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which is not a positive decrease in numbers, may be expected to occur in 
the years in which the entrance requirements are, as now, in rapid pro- 
cess of advance. The most considerable addition to the resources of the 
School that has been made during the last year, is in the establishment 
of a program in Landscape Architecture. The work under this pro- 
gram has been formally begun under the direction of Messrs. Olmsted 
and Shurtleff, and 11 students are enrolled as candidates for the degree. 
Several times that number of students in the College are taking the 
work, many of them with the intention of continuing their preparation 
after graduating from the College; and more than that, in the present 
addition to the School is the intimate blending of its work and student 
life with that of the College. It appears not improbable that in the time 
to come the most important supply of students in the professional pro- 
grams will be derived from the College, or those who transfer, as they 
are permitted to do at the end of the Junior year, taking their A. B. 
degree at the end of the first year of registration in the Scientific 
School, and the rest of the degree in one further year. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


That part of the work under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, com- 
monly known as the Summer School, though officially as Summer Courses 
of Instruction, provided the courses of study, and was attended by 987 
persons. The courses offered differed no little in number or title from 
those given in previous years. In fact the series that the School has 
now, is sufficiently great to determine in a tolerably accurate way the 
subjects desired by the teachers who resort to it. It should be observed 
also that the attendance increased by 131, the largest single gain in this 
regard which has been made in any one year. This increase is more 
satisfactory, for the reason that when the project for the instruction of 
Cuban teachers was first announced in the journals, the correspondence 
of persons seeking admission to the Summer Courses steadily and rather 
alarmingly decreased. In February it was less than one half what it 
was in the same month in the preceding year. When, however, it 
came to be known that the presence of the Cuban teachers would in 
no wise interfere with the provisions in the way of instruction, housing, 
ete., for the regular members of the Summer School, all fear of incon- 
venience arising from the presence of the foreign guests quickly disap- 
peared. 

Practically no inconvenience whatever arose from the undertaking of 
two summer schools at once in Cambridge. By the generosity of the 
authorities of Radcliffe College and of the Law School, it was found 
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possible to provide even more satisfactory rooms than in previous years 
had been at the service of the Summer School students and teachers. 
Access to Randall Hall amply served the needs for provisioning the folk, 
while the housing of Cambridge was more than ample for the require- 
ments of both Schools. 

The courses proposed for 1901 are substantially the same as those 
offered last year, with the possible addition of courses in Music and 
Drawing. Both of these subjects, if added, will be taught with reference 
to the need of teachers in the public schools ; although there is still a con- 
siderable resort of others than school teachers to the Summer Courses of 
Instruction, all except those in Elementary Mathematics are arranged 
substantially for the use of teachers. The Institution is indeed designed 


for the assistance of those persons. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. 


THE NEW BOAT-HOUSE. 

The new boat-house for the Harvard University Boat Club on Sol- 
dier’s Field has been paid for by subscriptions from graduates in New 
York. When the building was nearly completed it was destroyed by a 
fire which spread from an adjoining shed (Dec. 27, 1899). It has been 
rebuilt with money recovered from the insurance companies. Mr. Alex- 
ander Agassiz, 55, learning that the building was to be rebuilt with 
wooden construction, has paid for the additional expense of lining the 
interior with metal lath and plaster, and covering the exterior with slates. 
The total cost has been about $34,000. This does not include the floats 
and runways, the tank, the grading and filling around the building, the 
sewer connections, the electric lights, the steam heating, and the fire- 
proofing of the boiler room, which amount to about $10,000 more. 

The boat-house lies between the Park Way on the west and the Charles 
River on the east. It is 138 feet long, and in the main portion 80 feet 
wide. On the Park Way side is a piazza opening into a hall from which 
two stairways, one at each end, lead to the second story. The main boat 
room, 70 < 83 feet, occupies the central part of the building. A work 
shop 25 x 70 feet, and a rowing tank room 28 X 70 feet, form the 
south and north wings one story high. An office and heater room are 
also on the first floor. On the river side is a platform 12} feet wide 
extending the whole length of the building, connected by an incline with 
a floating platform in the river. 

In the second story a room, 42 78 feet, for rowing machines, gym- 
nasium, and trophies, occupies the middle portion. On the south side 
are a locker room for the Class crews, a shower-bath room, and a covered 
balcony overlooking the river. On the north side are toilet and bath 
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rooms, rooms for the ’Varsity crew and the coaches, and a covered bal- 
cony like the southerly one. 

The building necessarily covers a large area, but is designed to give as 
low and spreading an effect as the circumstances permit, the principal 
features being the pavilions on the river side forming the observation 
balconies and a similar pavilion at middle of the land side. The whole 
exterior of the building is covered with slate, of a warm red color on 
the walls and green on the roofs. The interior of the building is plastered 
on metal lath. The architects were Peabody & Stearns. 

On the afternoon of November 16, the building was formally trans- 
ferred to the Corporation. A large crowd of students marched to it 
from Harvard Square, escorting Pres. Eliot, Prof. I. N. Hollis, and other 
prominent graduates. The steam launch brought Major Higginson, G. 
W. Weld, ’60, and several more. Edmund Wetmore, ’60, president of 
the Harvard Club of New York city, spoke first, saying : — 

“On behalf of the Harvard Club of New York, I present this boat- 
house to Harvard University. We give it to the whole University, that 
it may be a pleasure for all, and where all the sons of Harvard may find 
a place of recreation ; that all who like rowing may have a chance, and 
thus develop a spirit that will bring the crimson in first at the finish. As 
rowing was the first college sport, so it was in rowing that Harvard won 
her first victory. Observation will show that the nation that is supreme 
on the sea will be first on the land; so the University that keeps the first 
place on the water will keep the first place on the land. The cold wind 
that blows upon the cheek expands the heart and the mind as well as the 
lungs. We believe in the man behind the oar. I can look back to the 
time when I witnessed a race on the Charles. In one of the boats there 
was a man, erect, with a straight back, perfect in time, and one whom 
we knew we could rely upon. His crew won. And this oarsman, who 
later displayed the same qualities of persistence and energy in higher 
spheres, is Pres. Eliot of Harvard University. We wish, above all things, 
that our gift shall show that graduation does not sever a man from his 
university ; and the alumni are men who stand behind you, and who 
will extend to you the glad hand of welcome when you shall join the 
band of alumni of our beloved University.” 

The next speaker was A. G. Fox, 69, of New York, who closed by 
saying: “If you enjoy the use of this boat-house as much as we enjoy 
giving it, its future is secure.” 

Pres. Eliot was then introduced and said: “In behalf of the Univer- 
sity, I accept, with great pleasure, this boat-house I wish to emphasize 
the kindness of Mr. Alexander Agassiz. Although he has given hun- 
dreds of thousands to the University, he never made a more appropriate 
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gift than the several thousands that he gave to this building. Now I 
want to encourage the Harvard Club of New York in their efforts, and 
to point out to these men, — and I trust that they will tell the club in 
New York, —that near this boat-house there is a field, and a great deal 
of money is needed for its development. Keep on, there is a good field 
for your efforts. 

“One thing that I remember about my experience in rowing is, — it 
was perfectly enjoyable ; and the rowing to-day should be made as enjoy- 
able as possible, and anything that is not enjoyable should be eradicated 
from it. There is another thing that I want to say. We have not got 
water enough; and all that is wanted is a short dam at Craigie Bridge, 
and then we could have a level of high water at our float all of the time.” 

The President closed by congratulating Professor Hollis on what he 
has done in laying out and improving Soldier’s Field. 

Professor Hollis made the last speech, in which he said that the man 
who had accomplished more for rowing at Harvard than even Mr. 
Lehmann was Mr. George Weld. 


THIS YEAR’S STUDENTS. 

From the advance proofs of the University Catalogue, the Crimson 
has compiled tables of the residence of this year’s students, of students 
from each State in the academic department, and also in each class. 
Massachusetts, as usual, supplies the majority of the 1993 men registered 
in the College. 1116 have their homes in the Bay State. This figure is 
a little unreliable, as some men give their residence as Cambridge, but 
really come from other parts of the country. In the Freshman class 
there are 296 students from Massachusetts. In the Senior class, 227 ; 
Junior, 223; Sophomore, 275: special students, 81. New York comes 
next, with a total of 297, as follows: Seniors, 41; Juniors, 48 ; Sopho- 
mores, 87 ; Freshmen, 76; special students, 10. Next is Pennsylvania, 
with 81 students, of whom 19 are Freshmen, 19 Sophomores, 11 Jun- 
iors, 14 Seniors, and 8 specials. Ohio has a large representation — 23 
in the Freshman class, and comes next in the total with 69 students. 
Illinois has 56, and the States coming next in order are Maine, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Indiana, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut. The Western States continue to increase their representation 
at Harvard. 

The number of men representing each State in the total figures — 
nearly every State being represented —is approximately as follows: 
Alabama, 4; Arkansas, 2; Arizona, 1; California, 8; South Carolina, 2; 
Colorado, 6; Connecticut, 15 ; South Dakota, 1; Delaware, 3; Florida, 
1; Georgia, 5; Idaho, 3; Indiana, 13; Ilinois, 56; Iowa, 18; Ken- 
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tucky, 10; Kansas, 4; Louisiana, 3; Maine, 43; Massachusetts, 1102; 
Maryland, 10; Michigan, 9; Minnesota, 7; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 
31; Montana, 3; Nebraska, 5; New Hampshire, 39; New Jersey, 30; 
New York, 297; Ohio, 69; Oregon, 7; Pennsylvania, 81; Rhode 
Island, 22 ; Tennessee, 7; Texas, 2; Utah, 2; Vermont, 12; Virginia, 
2; Washington, 4; Wisconsin, 9. The city of Washington has 17, and 
Oklahoma has 1. 

The corresponding figures forthe Freshmen are: California, 2; South 
Carolina, 1; Colorado, 1; Connecticut, 6; South Dakota, 1; Indiana, 
6; Illinois, 21; Iowa, 4; Kentucky, 4; Maine, 7; Massachusetts, 296 ; 
Maryland, 1; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 3; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 1; 
Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 8; New York, 76; 
Ohio, 23; Pennsylvania, 19; Rhode Island, 4; Utah, 1; Washington, 
1; Vermont, 4; Wisconsin, 3. Washington city has 4 Freshmen. 

Under the head of “ scattering” it appears that Harvard College is 
now educating 7 students from Hawaii, of whom 4 are special students, 
1 a Freshman, 1 a Junior, and 1 a Senior; and also 4 Japanese, of whom 
2 are Freshmen, 1 a special, and 1 a Senior. There are a few students 
from the Canadian provinces, 3 Seniors and 1 special coming from New 
Brunswick, and 1 Senior from Nova Scotia; 1 Sophomore from Kam- 
chatka, a Junior from Paris, 1 Freshman each from Heidelberg, London, 
and Samokov (Bulgaria), a Senior from Trinidad, and 1 special student 
respectively from Mazaggan (Morocco), Christiania (Norway), Madrid, 
and Liverpool. 





ATHLETICS. 


and great stress laid upon a thorough 
mastery by each player of the very 
primary steps in football. Probably 
on this account more than on any other, 
the scores made in the minor games 
were somewhat smaller than usual, 
viz. — 


Football. 


The squad began practice on Sol- 
dier’s Field on Sept. 17, with C. D. 
Daly, ’01, as captain, and B. H. Dib- 
blee, ’99, as head coach. There 
seemed to be an abundance of light 
material for ends and backs, but a 


. . - Sept. 29. H., 24; Wesleyan, 0. 

great scarcity of men physically suit- Oct. 3. H.,12; Williams, 0. 
able for tackles, guards, and centres. “ 6, -H., 12; Bowdoin, 0. 
“ “ 10. H., 18; Amherst, 0. 

Consequently, in the first games, a “38 H 94; Columbia, 0. 


great many candidates were thor- _ H., 41; Bates, 0. 
oughly tried out in the search for “ 20. H.,29; West Point, 0. 
*Varsity material. For what seemed H., 17; Carlisle, 6. 





to some an unnecessarily long time, 
little attention was paid to team play 


The Pennsylvania game on Nov. 3, 
though three weeks before the Yale 
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game, and therefore regarded as little 
more than a step in the preparation 
for Yale, revealed the first consistent 
team play of the season and the wis- 
dom of the plan of development. Far 
from being the unusually strong team 
popularly supposed, Pennsylvania 
proved to be below Harvard’s class 
and much easier to handle than the 
Carlisle Indians, The surprise of the 
day was the strength of Harvard’s 
green rush-line, which got the jump on 
Pennsylvania’s every time and opened 
big holes for the backs on the offense, 
while on the defense it hurled the 
Pennsylvania forwards back into the 
very face of the famous guards-back 
formation and smothered it in its 
tracks. The work of the backs, par- 
ticularly on the offense, was easily 
above anything they had done in the 
earlier games, and encouraging evi- 
dence was shown by them of develop- 
ing an interference that bids fair to 
be formidable. Behind the line Daly 
and Sawin were perhaps the most 
noticeable for their good work, while 
in the line, J. Lawrence, who blocked 
a kick and made it a touchdown, was 
conspicuously aggressive. Hallowell 
and Campbell were not nearly up to 
their last year’s form in end-play, and 
Bowditch and Ristine, their substi- 
tutes, did as well as they, if not bet- 
ter. 
proved themselves ’Varsity men and 
worthy of their places. During the 
game Harvard rushed 97 times fora 
total of 529 yards and Pennsylvania 
47 times for 267 yards. Harvard 
kicked 11 times, gaining 380 yards. 
Pennsylvania kicked 10 times for a 
gain of 385 yards. Hare made the 
longest kick of the game, when in the 
beginning of the second half he punted 
55 yards. The line-up was as fol- 
lows : — 


Athletics. — Football. 


In fact all the substitutes used 
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HARVARD. 
Campbell, Bowditch, 1. e. 
r. e., W. Gardiner (Bennett) 
Baton, 1. 6. . ccccsccccccccadcccccceEs be, Wallace 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THO, 1. Bo. 0 ce cccccccvcccccccccccccces r. g., Teas 
I es onde eesbites dadedseneta c., McCloskey 
BRPMONA RAG. sins cscweecsns sede es 1. g., Hare 
J. Lawrence, r. t. ....1. t., Zimmerman (Horner) 
Hallowell (Ristine), r. e..1. e., Davidson (Hodge) 
DART Gi Bi cise vvcawwee cdcccsneeesec q. b., Graves 
Sawin (Gierasch), 1. h. b..... r. h. b., J. Gardiner 
Kendall (Devens), r. h. b. ........ 1. h. b., Potter 


Ellis (Stillman), f. b. ....-.....f. b., McCracken 

Score — Harvard, 17 ; Pennsylvania, 5. Touch- 
downs — Sawin, 2, J. Lawrence, Hare. Goals 
from touchdowns — J. Lawrence, 2. Umpire — 
McClung, of Lehigh. Referee -— Dashiel, of Le- 
high. Lines men — Farley, of Harvard, and 
Delabarre, of Pennsylvania. Timekeeper — F. 
Wood, of B. A. A. Time 35 minute halves. 

On Nov. 10, playing six substitutes, 
Harvard beat Brown 11 to 6 in a poor 


game. 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 


The Freshman eleven did not play 
the U. of P. Freshmen this year, owing 
to a new Faculty regulation which 
prohibits Freshmen from playing out- 
side of New England. 

Following are the season’s scores : — 


Freshmen, 5; C. M. T.&., 0. 
“ 22; Cambridge High, 0. 


i” 0; St. Marks, 0. 
*g 11; Exeter, 11. 
ss 5; Brown 24d, 0. 
™ 23; Groton, 5. 
” 0; Andover, 11. 
wg 18; Yale, 0. 
On Nov. 17 they beat the Yale 


Freshmen at New Haven, 18 to 0. 
The line up of the team follows: — 


HARVARD 1904. YALE 1904. 
Hutchinson, 1. @ .....00..+++e00e- r. e., Benham 
a See ee pee r. t., Drummond 
C. R. Robinson (O’Connor), 1. g....r. g., Johnson 
PEE, Giiviosc cvs cvsncsceucsensny c., Patterson 
Shea (Jackson), r. g.---+--+---- eee l. g., O'Neil 
Jones, ©. t....sccccccves 1. t., Ferguson (Ingham) 
Burgess, ©. ©... ccccccccccsscccscees 1. e.. Blunt 
Marshall, q. b........ccccececsees q. b., Winslow 
Mackay (Lindsay), r. h. b.......-- 1. h. b., Cross 
Pruyn, ]. h. b........1r. h. b., Melton (Donahue) 
Meier (Parmalee), f. b........++-- f. b., Jennings 
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Score: Harvard '04, 18; Yale ’04, 0. Touch- 
downs— Meier, Pruyn, Lindsay. Goals from 
touchdowns — Hutchinson, 3. Umpire — Lang- 
ford, of Trinity. Referee —Crolius, of Dart- 
mouth. Linesmen — Thayer, of Harvard, Olcott, 
of Yale. Timer—Hull. Time — 35-minute 
halves. Attendance — 600. 


J. A. Burgess is captain of the team 
and J. L. Knox, ’98, coach, with J. S. 
Lawrence, ’01, as assistant. 


SCRUB FOOTBALL. 

Early this autumn it was announced 
that a serub football series would be 
instituted this year similar to the Lei- 
ter Cup baseball series. Individual 
cups were offered for the members of 
the winning team. The conditions of 
the series prohibited any member of 
the University squad from taking part, 
and allowed not more than five mem- 
bers of Class teams on any one scrub 
team, thus bringing football within 
the reach of many players who had 
formerly been kept out of the game 
through being unable to make these 
teams. The following elevens entered : 


the Whistle B’s, Missing Links, Shy- 


sters, Mug-Hunters, Quadequinas, 
Pigskins, Inanes, Comeatabodies, 
Wallowers, Peppinheimers. They 


were then divided by lot into two sec- 
tions of five each. Each team played 
through four matches in its own sec- 
tion on a system of percentage. Asa 
result the Shysters and Whistle B’s 
met in the final game, which the Shy- 
sters won by a score of 22 to 0. 

Serub football has probably come to 
stay. The Class teams will hereafter 
be chosen immediately after the close 
of the scrub series, and in virtue of 
the training received on the scrub 
teams the members of the Class elevens 
will be in better condition and play 
better football. 


Athletics. — Golf. 
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Golf, 


This year promises to be the most 
active in golf since the game was be- 
gun here. Good players are numer- 
ous, since most of last year’s team 
have returned and at least half a 
dozen younger players of prominence 
are in the Freshman class. A new 
course of nine holes has been secured 
at’ Riverside. It is fairly good, and the 
only serious drawback is its distance 
from Cambridge. Its great advan- 
tage is that the small membership 
dues — $10 — place it within the reach 
of many men who have been unable 
to play hitherto, because of the lack 
of a college course and the compara- 
tively excessive cost of membership in 
near by clubs. 

At the beginning of the term team 
matches were arranged with the Oak- 
ley Country Club, Wollaston, the My- 
opia Hunt Club, the Agawam Hunt 
Club in Providence, and the Brookline 
Country Club. Those already played 
have resulted as follows : — 

H., 16; Wollaston, 2. 

H., 14; Agawam Hunt Club, 18. 
H., 25; Wollaston, 10. 

H., 16; Oakley, 19. 

In the first match at Wollaston, H. 
Lindsley, 02, made a new record for 
the course, going out in 40 and com- 
ing in in 39. 

In the open handicap golf tourna- 
ment at the Oakley Country Club on 
Oct. 13, G. M. Wheelock, ’01, won 
the gold medal for the best gross 
score. On Oct. 29, Wheelock won the 
University Golf Championship at 
Oakley, by defeating A. M. Brown, 
’03, two up. The scores were : 


Wheelock (out)............ 45446456 6—44 
Brown (out)......0ccccecees 44647467 5-47 
Wheelock (in)........--..6+ 36454582542 
Brown: (in) 60:0 0000.00 se00es 363545547—42 


Total, Wheelock, 86. Brown, 9. 
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The Harvard Golf Association has 
elected the following officers: Pres., 
G. C. Clark, Jr. 01; sec. A. M. 
Brown, 03; exec. com., C. R. Hen- 
derson, Jr., ’02, capt. ; J.G. Averill, L. 
S., C. Bell, L. S., G. C. Clark, Jr., ’01, 
A. M. Brown, ’03. 


Tennis. 


R. A. Bidwell, 2 L., and S. H. 
Derby, 2 L., won the final doubles 
match in the fall tennis tournament 
by defeating M. G. Beaman, 2 L., and 
R. S. Goodrich, 3 L., 6-4, 6-2. They 
were in turn beaten by M. D. Whit- 
man, 2 L., and E. R. Marvin, 2 L., 
the holders of the University cham- 
pionship, in straight sets, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-4. Marvin successfully defended 
his title of University tennis champion 
for the fifth time by defeating W. H. 
Laverack, ’01, the winner of the fall 
singles tournament, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. 
On Oct. 4, the 20th annual intercol- 
legiate lawn tennis tournament ended 
at Philadelphia with R. D. Little, of 
Princeton, winner in the singles, and 
Little and F. B. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, winners of the doubles. H. A. 
Plummer, of Yale, defeated S. P. Ware, 
of Harvard, 13-11, 6-3. In doubles, 
the final round, Little and Alexander 
defeated Thomas and Ware, of Har- 
vard, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. 


Actes, 


Rowing has been even more than 
usually active this fall, the Weld Club 
maintaining four graded and two 
Freshman crews, and the Newell, two 
graded and two Freshman. Races will 
be held about Nov. 20. The new Uni- 
versity Boat-house is now completed, 
and is described earlier in this issue. 
H. Ballard, ’02, has been elected cap- 
tain of the University Crew, C. M. 


Athletics. — Notes. 
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Sheafe, 3 L., having resigned owing to 
the pressure of Law School work. 

At the first meeting of the Athletic 
Committee, W. T. Reid, 01, J. W. 
Hallowell,’01,and C. H. Schweppe,’02, 
were elected undergraduate members, 
but at a subsequent meeting it was de- 
cided that captains of University teams 
should not be on the committee. Reid 
and Hallowell therefore resigned, and 
H. B. Clark, ’01, and G. C. Clark, ’01, 
were elected in their places. — M. R. 
Brownell, ’02, has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Newell Boat Club and 
has been elected captain. J. F. Per- 
kins, 1 L., is president.— C. H. 
Schweppe,’02, is president of the Weld 
Boat Club, and D. D. Evans, ’01, cap- 
tain. — Lathrop Brown is manager of 
the Freshman football team. — An 
encouraging feature of the University 
fall handicap games was the unusually 
large number of entries. On the 
whole, the performances were satis- 
factory, but on account of the raw 
weather the men were not at their 
best. Good records were made, how- 
ever, in the half-mile, won by G. E. 
Behr, 01, in 2 min.; the quarter-mile, 
won by T. L. Manson, ’04, in 52} sec.; 
and the mile, won by F. L. Carter, ’03, 
in 4 min., 384 sec. Except in the mile 
run, the finishes were fairly close. — 
The Freshman games were unsatis- 
factory, chiefly because of the small 
number of entries, and of the cold 
weather. — On Nov. 6, the first of a 
series of cross-country runs took place. 
—A new plan for baseball practice 
has been successfully tried this year. 
About 65 men responded to the call 
for candidates, eighteen of them 
Freshmen. No members of the Uni- 
versity team engaged in the practice. 
The candidates were divided into two 
squads and each squad subdivided 
into two teams. The two teams in each 
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squad played several games with each 
other, and teams were picked later to 
play for a set of cups offered. Put- 
nam’s team won the cups by defeat- 
ing Marean’s team in the fourth game 
of the series of five. The fall’s work 
has shown what the men could do in 
competition, and their ability has been 
tested much more thoroughly than 
could have been done in ordinary 
practice. — Fifty-six candidates have 
practiced daily on Holmes Field for 
the lacrosse team. Regular practice 
games have been played with the 
view of selecting material for the Class 
teams which will play next spring. 
For these games cups will be offered, 
and from the several Class teams the 
University team will be selected. — 
The new plan for the allotment of 
tickets for the big football games, as 
explained in the September Magazine, 
seems to have worked satisfactorily. 
The greatest feature of the plan is 
that the undergraduate H. A. A. man 
or season ticket holder is no longer re- 
garded as an incident of the big games, 
but as the most interested and most 
important spectator, and is therefore 
given the best seat. 

The Harvard Gun Club defeated 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 3, by a score of 
232 to 206 in a clay pigeon shoot at the 
B. A. A. grounds at Riverside Park. 
Each team was composed of six men, 
shooting at 50 birds at unknown angles. 
The score: Harvard — McCormick, 
40; Blake, 40; Leonard, 40; Williams, 
39; Dana, 38; Phelps, 35; total, 232. 
Pennsylvania — Baldwin, 41; Law, 40; 
Lowden, 32; Parish, 31; Adamson, 
31; Weaver, 31; total, 206.— The 
shoot for the Mallinckrodt cup, on 
Nov. 1, was won by B.S. Blake, ’01, 
with a score of 16 out of a possible 
20. W. F. Williams and E. E. Du 
Pont tied for second place with 15 
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each. — It is doubtful whether or not 
the prize kicking contests will be held 
this fall. A day was set in October, 
but when the time came it was found 
that there were no judges available, so 
the contests were postponed indefi- 
nitely. These contests were proposed 
last spring, when three silver cups 
were offered for punting, drop-kicking, 
and place-kicking. The conditions 
provide that the contest shall be con- 
ducted by the coaches, and accuracy, 
quickness, height, placing, and dis- 
tance shall all be considered. The 
cups will be the property of the win- 
ners, and similar cups will be offered 
again in 1901 and 1902. As these 
cups are offered to develop kickers, 
no one will be allowed to win more 
than one cup in the same event, or 
more than one cup in one year, al- 
though he may enter for all three 
events. For instance, if a man should 
win in punting this year, next year he 
could compete for place and drop- 
kicking only. The cups were given 
by I. Tucker Burr, Jr., ’79, Winthrop 
M. Burr, ’84, and Allston Burr, ’89. 
Oscar F. Cooper, ’02. 


Athletic Expenses, 1899-1900. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 11, 1900. 
To THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGU- 

LATION OF ATHLETIC Sports, HAR- 

VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 

Mass. 

Gentlemen: I submit below the an- 
nual report of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Harvard Athletic 
Association for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1900. 

During the past year the number of 
accounts of different Athletic Teams 
under the control of the Graduate 
Manager has been further increased. 
Now all receipts of every kind are 
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turned over to him by the different 
undergraduate managers and all ex- 
penditures are made by him for ac- 
count of the different Teams. By this 
method a more accurate account of 
the receipts and expenditures is kept 
than has been possible in former 
years. 

The receipts and expenditures from 
all sources also have been divided into 
such classes as can be readily used for 
comparison with past and future 


years. 
For example : the receipts naturally 
classify themselves into :— Receipts 


from games ; season tickets ; sub- 
scriptions, etc. ; the expenditures into : 
— travel ; doctors and rubbing ; sup- 
plies ; ete. 

In all cases receipts from games are 
treated as gross receipts and amounts 
paid other teams are treated as items 
of expenditure. This must be borne 
in mind when comparing previously 
published figures of the accounts for 
former years, when receipts from 
games were uniformly the net re- 
ceipts after the amounts paid other 
teams had been deducted from the 
gross receipts. 

The undergraduate management of 
the different teams throughout the 
year has been excellent, and the de- 
crease in the various amounts ex- 
pended has been due in a great 
measure to their careful efforts. 

The past year has seen the intro- 
duction of a plan to secure from an- 
nual dues a sum sufficient to maintain 
our buildings and grounds —and also 
to reduce to undergraduates the cost 
of attending games on home grounds, 
and of membership to the two Boat 
Clubs. For this purpose, membership 
tickets in the so-called Harvard Ath- 
letic Association were offered the un- 
dergraduates with the opening of the 
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Baseball Season. The membership 
charge for the balance of the year was 
made $4.00 on the basis of $5.00 for 
the whole college year, and admitted 
to all games on home grounds, and to 
a membership in one of the two Boat 
Clubs. By this plan the saving to 
each undergraduate is considerable. 
On the other hand, it is believed this 
reduction will be offset, as far as any 
financial loss to the Association is con- 
cerned, by an increase in the number 
of seats sold to undergraduates. 

It has been estimated that $5.00 
dues will cover ordinary expenses 
connected with the buildings and 
grounds, provided the students gener- 
ally join the association. Although 
the new plan labored under distinct 
disadvantages, the number of tickets 
sold last spring showed that the 
scheme was favorably received by the 
students, and its suecess seems reason- 
ably assured. 

The Football Association has had 
an exceptionally prosperous year from 
a financial standpoint, and ended the 
season with a credit balance of over 
$42,000. From this amount $39,000 
has been set aside for Permanent Im- 
provements, the balance has been used 
to help meet the deficits of other 
teams. 

The Baseball Association also was 
able to meet all its expenditures, in- 
eluding a trip to the South in the 
spring, and still leave a balance of 
over $3000, an increase of $2700 over 
last year and comparing with a deficit 
$2000 in 1898. The receipts for the 
year, however, decreased $2600, and a 
credit balance was made possible by a 
decrease in the expenditure of over 
$4700. 

The receipts of the Boat Club were 
about the same as last year, — $5448, 
a decrease of $362. The expenses of 
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the Club on the other hand are reduced 
from $10,567 to $5672 or $4894. 
This made the deficit for the year 
$223 in comparison with $5382 in 
1899. 

This is the smallest deficit the Boat 
Club has had since the finances of the 
Club have been managed under the 
present system of Graduate Super- 
vision. 

It may be of interest to know that 
the two largest items of decrease were 
$700 in the item of “ Boats and Oars” 
and $1200 in “Training Table Ex- 
penses.” 

The financial result in the Track 
Team was similar to that of the Boat 
Club, in that there was a very marked 
decrease in expenses, $1824. There 
was also, however, an increase of re- 
ceipts amounting to over $1000. The 
Team had a deficit for the year of 
$809 against $3400 last year ; a de- 
crease of deficit of $2600. 

In the last report of the Graduate 
Manager, mention was made of the 
growing popularity of Lawn Tennis in 
the University, and during the present 
year three additional Courts have been 
built on Jarvis Field and paid for, 
from the receipts derived from the 
Courts. 

These amounted to $1280 during 
the past year, ascompared with $1036 
and $681 in 1898. Expenses were 
also reduced, so that the year ended 
with a credit balance of $406 against 
a deficit of $24 in 1899. 

The various Freshmen Teams were 
well supported by subscriptions from 
members of that class, and a combined 
eredit balance of $1485 is carried for- 
ward against a deficit of $513 last 
year. 

On the first of January the Athletic 
Association assumed the financial 
direction of the Weld Boat Club, and 
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the Club’s accounts, together with 
those of the Newell Club, appear this 
year for the first time in the accounts 
of the Athletic Association. 

Last year $1465 was expended in 
aiding the two Clubs to meet their 
expenses. The Association did not 
receive this year a large portion of the 
receipts from dues on these Clubs, as 
a majority of the members regularly 
join in the fall. Still, the combined 
deficit after all bills were paid 
amounted to but $1058 or a decrease 
of $407 from what was expended last 
year. 

This year the deficit should be 
further reduced, although it is doubt- 
ful if either of the Clubs will be self- 
supporting for some years. 

It has already been stated that 
$39,000 of the Football receipts were 
transferred to the account of perma- 
nent improvements. To this amount 
should be added $6115, the balance 
brought forward from last year, and 
$1150, the amount realized from the 
sale of the old launch John Harvard 
and engine of the launch Frank Thomp- 
son, making the total available $46,- 
265. From this amount $10,664 has 
been spent on the new fence on 
North Harvard Street, the Newell 
Gate Lodge, and on other new con- 
struction ; $7245 on the purchase of 
new property and about $2800 on 
grading and filling. 

Respectfully, 
S. L. Fuller. 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts 1..........+06- $49,030.03 
Season tickets.............- 11,376.00 
Sundry receipts............ 198.38 
Doctors, and rubbing. .. $983.75 
Expense of games....... 873.75 


1 Of this amount $25,004 is the net receipt 
from the Yale game at Cambridge. 
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Amts. paid other teams 6,217.27 
Labor on grounds...... 945.7 
Miscellaneous expense.. 182.62 
Printing ......-:..0cese 231.60 
OE . 2,849.98 
Trainers and coaches.... 1,173.66 
Training table ......... 2,106.64 
Travel and hotel ex- 
POND 00 cecccccccccce 2,770.79 
$60,604.41 $18,335.83 
42,268.58 
$60,604.41 $60,604.41 
BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts............... $12,470.15 
Season tickets............. 1,346.00 
Sundry receipts............ 11.60 
ODED MUNN. 5550<.00008sas5 114.62 
Doctors and rubbing... $350.23 
Expense of games...... 605.55 
Amts. paid visiting teams 2,120.63 
Labor on grounds... .... 351.75 
Miscellaneous expense. . 60.21 
Pitching practice....... 95.50 
co EE ere 237.49 
Outfits and supplies..... 1,085.31 
Trainers and coaches.... 1,056.67 
Training table.......... 618.52 
Travel and hotel ex- 
DOMIO . wes on seessvoves 3,910.16 
$13,942.37 $10,492.02 
Credit balance............ 3,450.35 
$13,942.37 $13,942.37 


TRACK TEAM. 


Receipts. Expenses. 

Gate receipts........-.+..+- 567 .24 

Season tickets........... ese 166.00 

Subscriptions ..........+..+ 1,057.00 

Sundry receipts............ 75.50 
Doctors and rubbing... . 517.28 
Expense of games...... 40.11 
Labor on grounds...... 313.25 
Miscellaneous expense. . 12.54 
Printing... ....cesece 59.09 
PrizOB...0000s0cccccerces 166.95 
Outfits and supplies.... 280.84 
Training table......... 630.65 

Travel and hotel ex- 

PONE. 220 ccccccces vas 654.90 
$1,865.74 $2,675.61 

Dr. balance. ...-......c0eces 809.87 


$2,675.61 $2,675.61 
1 This amount does not include $22,369.19 
paid to Yale. 
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UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions .............. $4,766.04 

Net receipts from boat-races 682.50 
Boat-house expense... .. $47.91 
Boats and oars......... 785.10 
Doctors and rubbing ... 398.37 
Labor, janitor service, 

GiDi sc ose ncc0c0eecsce 243.75 
Expense of launch..... 1,219.40 
Miscellaneous expense. . 68.42 
New London expense.. 1,847.51 
oo 54.00 
Outfits and supplies .... 416.53 
Training table.......... 436.59 
Traveling expense. .... ° 145.18 
PRIME 6 000s secs cvense 9.75 

$5,448.54 $5,672.51 
DF. DAIAROB.s. 25 6220008 cee 223.97 


$5,672.51 $5,672.51 


WELD BOAT CLUB. 
Balance from Treasurer and 
DIN ceueWbnncccenaeen $293.17 
Membership dues........... 525.50 
Subscriptions.............. 35.00 
Sundry receipts............ 8.00 
Boat-house expense..... $92.27 
Boats and oars......... 452.45 
Labor, janitor service, 

Wiban aeskekseotsescwe 404.00 
Miscellaneous expenses 10.00 
Printing......sescceces 14.50 
PEE cksaienecessewsee 25.00 
Supplies........scccccce 54.89 
Trainer and coach...... 277.40 
Training table.......... 151.71 
Expense of launch...... 272.53 


$861.67 $1,754.75 
893.08 


$1,754.75 $1,754.75 





NEWELL BOAT CLUB. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Balance from Treasurer.... $215.42 

Membership dues..:....... 425.00 

Subscriptions .............. 569.32 
Boat-house expense.... $13.88 
Boats and oars......... 404.90 
Labor, janitor service, 

CEO... co ccccccccecoscs 386.50 
Miscellaneous expense. . 10.00 
Printing ....0.-sccovece 11.17 

23.19 


Supplies.......---+.++- 
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Trainer and coach ..... 

Training table.......... 

$1,209.74 $1,374.71 
164.97 


425.00 
100.07 


Dr. balance.......-. scccccces 


$1,374.71 $1,374.71 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 


Receipts. Expenses. 





Gate receipts........0...00. $1,934.65 

Subscriptions.............. 1,368.50 

Sundry receipts............ 13.30 
Doctors and rubbing. ... $197.82 
Expense of games. ..... 127.00 
Amt. paid other teams.. 858.24 
Labor on grounds....... 19.75 
Miscellaneous expense... 7.85 
Printing 38.24 
io ee neerr 75.00 
Outfits and supplies.... 699.50 
Training table.......... 382.40 
Traveling expense...... 105.45 
$3,316.45 $2,541.25 
Cr. balance... .sseveecesees ‘ 775.20 


$3,316.45 $3,316.45 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Gate receipts...........006 $477.15 

Subscriptions............... 1,368.50 
Expense of games...... $41.00 
Amts. paid other teams. 148.00 
Labor on grounds...... 22.50 
Miscellaneous expenses. 28.51 
Pitching practice....... 47.25 
BPristing. .cccccccscccce 21.67 
Supplies ..... Cccccevece 422.56 
Training table.......... 372.84 

Travel and hotel ex- 

PONSEB... 220s eeeeees 399.73 
$1,845.65 $1,504.06 
Cr. balance...... haeeaweiac 341.59 





$1,845.65 $1,845.65 


FRESHMAN CREW. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions............... $2,606.50 
Boat-house expense..... $102.92 
Boats and oars......... 604.40 
Labor, janitor service, 

Ce ee rer ere 188.75 
Miscellaneous expense. . 21.00 
New London expense... 730.23 
PATI. cnc wacoicec's see 7.50 
Outfits and supplies.... 368.27 
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166.98 
48.00 


Training table.......... 
Traveling expenbe...... 





$2,606.50 $2,238.05 
$368.45 


$2,606.50 $2,606.50 


FRESHMAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Credit balances. 
1903 Foothall.........cesec $775.20 
1903 Baseball............-+ 341.59 
1903 Boat crew........--.+. 368.45 
$1,485.24 
COLLEGE NINE. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

eee wkaeaecr $141.90 
Outfits and supplies.... $141.10 
Travel and hotel expense 124.09 
PHUNGING oc ccicecdcinscne 5.50 
Labor at field.......... 4.00 
Miscellaneous expense. . 5.00 


$279.69 


$279.69 $279.69 


SKATING RINK. 


Receipts. Expenses. 








Season tickets....... enseuns $73.00 
Labor on rink.......... $31.38 
PU os <0 4006.0 vssceve 3.50 
Supplies .......sscceeee 10.00 
Sere eee Ores 31.90 
$73.00 $76.78 

De; TEAMS. 66. viscicccccses $3.78 





CRICKET CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
$26.50 





Subscriptions .............. 
Supplies..........+..00 $141.10 
$26.5 $141.10 
Dr. balance $114.60 
$141.10 $141.10 


LACROSSE CLUB. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
$49.75 
77.85 


Gate receipts............04. 
Subscriptions .......... 
Expense of games 
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Amts. paid other teams 225.00 
Miscellaneous expense... 20.87 
Printing........-+se0 eee 20.65 
Outfits and supplies.... 193.25 
Traveling expense....... 222.05 
$527.60 $687.07 

Dr. balance........... eseee $159.47 


$687.07 $687.07 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Receipts from tennis courts $1280.85 


Labor on grounds...... $654.35 
Printing... .... 20000 5.75 
ee ere 25.00 
ee ee 96.61 
Traveling expense...... 67.25 
Se eer 10.40 
Miscellaneous expense .. 15.00 
$1,280.85 $874.36 

Cr. balano0e.....0cccsereee ° $406.49 


$1,280.85 $1,280.85 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Rent of lockers ............ $564.50 

SIS 0 os nccccescccccdsce 1662.07 

CUR MI inna dons dccvace -+» 1280.08 

Sundriesand refunds....... 216.24 

Athletic Committee ex- 

SSS $168.80 
Office expense.......... 223.74 
Office furnishings ...... 74.75 
ee 51.25 
Stationery and postage. . 161.84 
Rent and care of office... 107.00 
IOB soos vicnssscnces 2100.00 
Sundry office expenses. . 42.12 
Telephones ............ 90.13 
Traveling expense...... 35.35 
Trophy room........... 270.07 
R8 DEIR. 600000008 ons 1,114.32 
$3,722.89 $4,439.37 

DE DARN 0.06 60006 ccccececs $716.48 
$4,439.37 $4,439.37 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS ACCOUNT. 


Expenses 
bid dewndevssvobsucs oo nhscesenupnae $397.53 
Rs hanosensscnctrenkioeseuns<banews 105.00 
i uodeencanseavesssaeseesaasens 785.00 
GE pb beuncuchecbeGteu cuss xenewnss ve 2387.60 
Bupplies..o..ccccccccecccs Teer 
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. \csrenveemenes pan Ceedsaenweide 10.00 
Wank os dduwnwnsbecescceness siesxeed 272.53 
Maintenance and repairs................. 124.25 
MOIR 0:0 ncn 0sas0veceaeescdeusesnes 110.97 
1.55 
Dr. balance........ occ ceo G4441.55 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Balance from 1898-99....... $6,115.69 
Sale of property...........+ 1,150.00 
From profit and loss account 39,000.00 
Construction account. .. $10,664.24 
Filling and grading... 1,236.35 
Labor on grounds..... 1,026.46 
Real estate accounts. ... 7,245.00 
po eee Tee 466.65 
Trees and shrubs. ...... 71.50 
$46,265.69 $20,710.20 
Or. DAIAROO 000.0500 ccceecee 25,555.49 





$46,265.69 $46,265.69 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 


(FOR YEAR ENDING Av@. 31, 1900.) 








Name. Total 
Athletic Committee expense........... $168.80 
PMID bso ko ses sonssienesesenvewnee 56.9 
BOG ORE GNIS... 0c ce cs ccccsccccsccoces See 
Doctors and rubbing 
DONOR nbc kabawwadh bes eaceyssests omaha 
Construction Account 
Expense of games.......00---+seeeeees 
Filling and grading 
RIO. 66 a 2 n.4. 0100 010 asecnesin cca sine 
BN ns 05 6:5 646 st108 Sonn sanesceeness sees 
RENO sob cus asbsenseseGsek senn yess 785.00 
DUE oUehwossdedeSesessxehonconemsnes 6,979.81 
RLS cuinnawn sce eneeSennssnaeaan®s 1,491.93 
TOTES Te or eee 105.00 
Maintenance and repairs............+++ 124.25 
Managers Miscellaneous expenses....... 155.29 
New London expense.............+.-++ 2,577.7 
errr 223.74 
Oioe Surmishings... <..0sss0ccescceccecs 74.75 
RUN MED is Sse ands sida sewienvdcssesnee 1,114.32 
DN ca snnnanadieee cnt bene auuesice 166.00 
Pitching practice........cccccccesecece 142.75 
PRAMUIIAG « osc oc cas cccvccccvccsocccecss 717.66 
DUB oa ccnccccvcssenccccecseccecs secs 345.95 
Real estate account... ......ccccccccese 7,245.00 
Rent and care of office...........+eee0- 107.00 
Galeries, «0.250000 Sab Ue ebbe Caskcawe sees 2,100.00 
Stationery and postage ................ 161.84 
MINN SEN aech sdon s04s chives cekss ose 308.20 
Supplies ....... ES eT er 6,865.89 
PE cbs 0sissdivtend Veeceesdasceue 466.65 
TORT OIAG 5 0 5.60000 s0cs0000cd0000 veces 20.56 
Telephones..........+ phUane ai ekhiesses 201.10 
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Trainer and coaches ........ssesseeeeee 2,932.73 SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
IS CIB oso ssccicincccncsivnccscec 4,966.40 
GERM oscancsdacnsds care cake choos 8,482.95 Name Total. 
SE BIE BANNER. 5 osc 66 ccc ceed ccucns 71.50 Pp Serre ee $13,942.37 
TW ORRAMODER <5 9:0%10'a\s.55 siete Reveancease 970.07 Boat club........sccccsccccccscccsees 5,448.54 
WE oo sno oe cs ce aesnas naan evans 314.83 College nine... .......ssseeeeeeeeeee 141.90 
cet RERUNS QUOI ic dis 0.40:0:0cnececanonwedss 26.50 
78,238.91 Football.............sssseveeceeeeees 60,604.41 
Bo | ee er 1,845.65 
SUMMARY OF EXPENSE. — pron eee ee esereeeseseseree 2,606.50 
pine seaeaueepasness 16.45 
Cost of management............6+.+00- $4,439.37 nee paneniggs poy 
wee GOOF CSDONEG en si< <0 csiescccccsvess 3,722.89 
Care of grounds and buildings.......... 4,441.55 a lab 527.60 
Cost of running teams............+...- 39,078.65 (sy. 1 agg dala alae co 
: MIE SOs 54.6 00002000 cesccecees 1,280.85 
TRGWOEE BOGE CIGD ois sin. ceiccic sce cesees 1,209.74 
7 or. ’ 

Total expense of teams........ $47,969.57 Permanent improvements ..........++ 7,265.69 
Amounts paid other teams............. SOBOO14 Giratine TINK. <n o00scc cece cceccecsscce 73.00 
Amounts expended on permanent im- WMEIUUIE Ga cccdcvecnesetuceednceea 1,865.74 

PTOVEMEMES ... ccc cccccccccccceeeves 20,710.20 Weld Boat Club......sssseceeeseecees 861.67 
Total expense for year 1899-’00........ $78,238.91 $104,739.50 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 

The Club held its annual meeting on 
Oct. 18th, and about 75 of its members 
were present. The early part of the 
evening was given up to the transaction 
of business, and the reports of the 
Secretary and of the Treasurer showed 
that the previous year had been the 
most active in the Club’s history. One 
of the gratifying facts appearing by 
the Treasurer’s report was in the an- 
nouncement that the scholarship annu- 
ity of $300 had been more than sub- 
scribed for, and that the Club had been 
able to add a slight amount to the sink- 
ing fund, which is eventually intended 
to be made available for producing this 
annuity. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Frank 
Hamlin, ’84; 1st vice-pres., Francis B. 
Daniels, ’71; 2d vice-pres., W. Burry, 
74; 3d vice-pres., J. H. Gray, ’87; 
sec. and treas, R. J. Cary, ’90; 
directors, W. D. Haynie, ’74, George 


Higginson, ’87, Leverett Thompson, 
91; choristers, G. F. Root, ’00, John 
Carpenter, ’97; scholarship commit- 
tee, Murry Nelson, Jr., ’91, J. F. Hol- 
land, ’85, W. W. Grinstead, ’87. 

The evening concluded with the 
usual spread and its customary accom- 
paniment of college songs. 

The next event in which the Club 
will participate is the convention at 
Minneapolis of the Association of 
Western Harvard Clubs. We are en- 
titled to send ten delegates, but, in all 
probability, it is expected that many 
more members than this number will 
attend the reunion from Chicago. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 

C. E. Sanders, the new Secretary of 
the Cleveland, O., Harvard Club, fur- 
nishes the following list of Harvard 
men in Cleveland. Additions or cor- 
rections may be sent to him at 808 
Perry Payne Bldg., Cleveland, O., or 
to the Editor of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, Cambridge: Allen, Dr. D. P.; 
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Backus, F. M.; Bassett, R. E.; Bath- 
rick, H. A.; Benton, C. H.; Bill, C. P.; 
Briggs, Dr. C. E.; Birge, Dr. R. H.; 
Bolton, C. C.; Bosworth, F.C.; Bourne, 
H. C.; Brooks, C. T.; Chamberlain, J. 
L.; Chapman, H. B.; Chisholm, H. A.; 
Coester, A. L.; Conger, F. H.; Corning, 
H. W.; Crowl, M. W.; Cushing, Dr. E. 
F.; Cushing, W. E.; Edwards, H. R.; 
Eells, H. P.; Feiss, H. C.; Ford, G. C.; 
Ford, J. A.; Fowler, H. N.; Green- 
ough, M. S.; Greenough, M. S., Jr.; 
Gilchrist, A. J.; Gill, P. S.; Gould, F. 
H.; Gowen, C. E.; Halle, Eugene; 
Halle, E. S.; Hickox, R. W.; Hoover, 
Dr. C. F.; Hopkins, E. H.; Howland, 
Paul; Hoyt, J. H.; Ingalls, A. S.; 
Johnson, H. H.; Lothman, D. W.; 
Mabery, C.F.; Miller, W. H.; Mitch- 
ell, C. H.; Morehouse, Dr. G. W.; 
Morley, John E.; Newberry, A. St. J.; 
Pennington, Charles H.; Porter, F. S.; 
Quayle, G. H.; Riddle, A. V.; Rose, 
W. K.; Sanders, C. E.; Starek, Otto; 
Starr, Benj. C.; Smart, J. H.; Seelye, 
T. T.; Sheffield, A. D.; Shepard, G. 
B.; Simons, M. O.; Smith, Dr. G. S.; 
Solloway, M. H.; Southworth, O. S.; 
Taylor, E. R.; Thwing, C. F.; Thorn- 
dike, A. H.; Wagar, M. E.; Walz, J. 
A.; Williams, F. B.; Williamson, S. 
E.; Wing, F. J. 


JAPAN. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Japan was held at the Koyo 
Kwan (Maple Club) of Shiba Park, 
Tokyo, on 20th Sept. Baron Kaneko, 
LL. D., President of the Club, pre- 
sided, and the Club had as their guests 
Messrs. Higginson, Winthrop, Jay, 
Saltonstall, and Burden, who are the 
more recent graduates of the Univer- 
sity now on tour round the world. The 
dinner given was in Japanese style. 
The mouth to mouth speeches and the 
“ Maple Danee,”’ the “ Fisher-woman,” 
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[ December, 


etc., took the place of the mouth to 
overhead post-prandial speeches. The 
“Fair Harvard” was sung and the 
party dispersed, having passed a most 
enjoyable evening. 

The members present were Messrs. 
Gardiner, Griffin, Ikedo, Kaneko, 
Kasahara, Kitashima, Knapp, Kozaki, 
Muto, Nakashina, Saki. 

Nariaki Kozaki, t ’91. 


ST. LOUIS. 

During the past summer the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis was not very 
active, but the same cannot be said of 
its members. A fair proportion of 
them left their ordinary vocations to 
serve as special deputy sheriffs in the 
rescue of the city from mob violence. 
The deputies constituted a semi-mili- 
tary body, popularly known as the 
posse, which was the chief factor in 
quelling the disorders incident to the 
strike of the street car employees. 
College men, quite naturally, were 
well represented on the force: young 
graduates, unblushingly eager for 
strenuous experiences, and older fel- 
lows, who grimly shouldered their guns 
and talked about duty. Harvard, as 
usual, led in numbers. Among those 
who wore the “star” were C. H. 
Krun, / 65; J. H. Overall, 7 67; Ford 
Smith, / 69; W. E. Fisse, / ’80; E. C. 
Rowse, ’86 ; A. T. Perkins, ’87; A. P. 
Hebard, ’89; J. T. Davis, ’89; V. M. 
Porter, 92; J. C. Taussig, 93 ; Louis 
Mullgardt, [’93]; G. T. Weitzel, ’94 ; 
Walter McKittrick, 96; C. H. Turner, 
Jr., 97; S. W. Fordyce, Jr., 98 ; Jo- 
seph Dickson, Jr., L. S., 99, and sev- 
eral undergraduates. 

The Scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of St. Louis, which was founded 
at the last annual meeting, has been 
awarded for the current year to Carl 
H. Trowbridge, of Glasgow, Missouri, 
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who has duly entered the Graduate 
School. The committee which had the 
selection of the beneficiary is much 
gratified at the number of candidates 
who presented themselves, and at the 
apparent interest in the Scholarship 
created throughout the State. It is 
believed that, as a result of the com- 
mittee’s work, a better knowledge of 
the opportunities to be found at Har- 
vard now exists in the various colleges 
of Missouri, and that it will tend to 
draw more men to the University. 

An informal meeting of the Club 
will have been held in the latter part 
of November for the purpose of choos- 
ing delegates to the annual convention 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. It 
is expected that St. Louis will send a 
large representation. 

V. Mott Porter, 92, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

No regular meeting was held in July 
of this year. The Club breakfasted 
together on Sept. 2, at an Italian res- 
taurant a few miles from San Fran- 
cisco, which is somewhat noted locally 
for its good cooking and its Chianti 
wine. The breakfast was served in 
the open air under an awning. A 
sextet of Hawaiians sang some of their 
native songs and accompanied them- 
selves on Hawaiian instruments. 
Twenty-six men attended the break- 
fast, among whom were the following 
Harvard men, besides members of the 
Club: F. M. Parcells, J 795, E. C. 
Stowell, 98, J. H. Mee, 7 ’00, G. H. 
Whipple, /’00, H. S. Howard, 01, 
and A. L. Chickering, 7 ’02. 

At the recent election C. M. Bel- 
shaw, ’83, was a candidate for reélec- 
tion to the State legislature from Con- 
tra Costa County; M. C. Sloss, ’90, 
was a candidate for judge of the 
superior court of San Francisco; and 
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A. G. Fisk, / ’84, was a candidate for 
the State legislature from one of the 
districts of San Francisco. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

At the annual meeting of the Club 
held in May last the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, pres.; A. G. 
Fox, ’69, vice-pres.; A. T. French, ’85, 
treas.; Walter Alexander, ’87, sec. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, to serve 
until May, 1903: G. H. Sargent, ’53, 
H. J. Hayden,’60, T. F. Brownell, ’65, 
F. C. De Vau, ’87, W. N. Duane, ’92 ; 
and the following were elected mem- 
bers of the Committee on Admissions, 
to serve until May,1903: J. B. Gerrish, 
71, P. T. Barlow, ’79, W. H. Rand, Jr., 
’88, H. E. Meeker, ’89, H. I. Riker, ’93, 
G. H. Kinnicutt, 98, Henry Sampson, 
Jr., 99. 

The membership of the Club is about 
1500; and so pressing is the need of 
enlarging the present accommodations 
of the Club that a committee has been 
appointed, consisting of Edward King, 
’53, George Blagden, 56, F. R. Ap- 
pleton, ’75, A. M. Sherwood, ’77, and 
H. W. Slocum, ’90, to consider and 
report what means shall be taken for 
such enlargement. 

The following new members have 
been elected at the September and 
October meetings of the Committee on 
Admissions, viz.: F. H. Taylor, ’77; 
Mahlon Hutchinson, ’79; N. H. Davis 
and S. W. Skinner, ’80; Gordon Dex- 
ter, ’87; Gustavus Hay, Jr.,’88; H. M. 
Stegman, Julian Hartridge, and J. C. 
Barr, ’90; Pitts Duffield, ’92; S. C. 
Davis, ’93; Ellery Sedgwick, 794; E. 
H. Warren, J. H. Lewis, and D. F. 
Turnbull, °95; H. G. Dorman, J. P. 
Cotton, Jr., W. T. Denison, E. M. 
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Hurley, R. W. Sprague, and M. G. 
Gonterman, 96; Carl Hovey, W. Byrd, 
I. T. Burden, Jr., H. T. Nichols, H. 
D. Buell, and Albert Stickney, Jr., 97; 
Francis Woodbridge, ’98; H. L. 
Meader, C. F. Speare, Arthur Daly, E. 
H. Litchfield, E. F. Chauncey, I. H. 
Parsons, G. G. M’Murtry, Jr., and C. 
C. Mann, ’99; and D. G. Harris, S. 
B. Cox, Roy Gasser, H. E. Ward, Eliot 
Spalding, Thomas Crimmins, F. O. 
Byrd, C. H. Hatch, R. L. Gerry, 
Edward Cook, F. H. Childs, Henry G. 
Colvin, Arthur Sturgis, and Campbell 
Humphrey, 1900. Members of the 
Club have died recently, as follows: 
Clifford Southwick, ’97, on May 17; J. 
H. Ricketson, ’59, on July 20; Herbert 
Schurz, ’97, on July 24; W. N. God- 
dard, ’79, on July 25; and L. M. 
Garrison, ’88, on Oct. 4. 
Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


News from 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


1833. 
C. A. Welch is president of the Law 
Library, Boston. 


1835. 
C. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 
Dr. Benjamin Hussey West died at 
Neponset, Oct. 11. He was born in 


the Classes. 


Nantucket, Nov. 10, 1814, and was 
the son of Paul West, a lieutenant in 
the British navy and commander of 
the ship Cyrus. His early education 
was received at the private school of 
Nathaniel Barney at Nantucket. 
When eleven years old he was placed 
in the Plainfield Academy, from which 
he went to the academy of Simeon 
Putnam at North Adams, where he 
was fitted for Harvard. After gradua- 
tion in 1835 he entered the private 
medical school of Drs. Lewis, Otis, 
Ware, and Channing, where he studied 
homoeopathy, and graduated at the 
Harvard Medical School in 1838. He 
began to practice in partnership with 
Dr. Johnson Gardner at Pawtucket, 
R. I. Then he went to California, 
where he remained for several years, 
being a member of the committee of 
safety during the disorders of 1849. 
Later he was for many years head 
surgeon of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. Returning East, he settled 
in Dorchester. He retired from prac- 
tice several years ago. He had trav- 
eled much and spoke fluently eight 
languages. In 1835 he married Eliz- 
abeth A. Minot, and in 1885 the 
couple celebrated their golden wed- 
ding, Mrs. West dying shortly after. 
A son and two daughters survive him. 


[ December, 


1836. 

The Rev. John Taylor Gilman 
Nichols died in Cambridge on Oct. 17. 
He was the son of the Rev. Dr. Icha- 
bod Nichols, 1802, of Portland, and 
Dorothea Gilman, of Exeter; was 
born April 24, 1817, in Portland; was 
at Exeter one year, 1828-29; entered 
Harvard in 1834 as a Sophomore, grad- 
uated in 1836, fourth in his Class, 
giving the Latin oration at graduation; 
then spent two years at Alexandria, 
Va., tutoring in the family of the Rev. 
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Dr. Keith; entered the Harvard Di- 
vinity School in 1839, graduating in 
Class of 1842; supplied pulpit at Saco, 
Me., from Nov., 1842, to April, 1843, 
when he was ordained at Saco. He 
was settled in Saco as the active min- 
ister from 1843 to 1888, and was pas- 
tor emeritus from 1888 to 1900. He 
came to Cambridge to live in 1890. 
He received the degree of S. T. D. 
from Bowdoin in 1874. Two of his 
sons are Harvard graduates, viz. : 


Henry G., ’77, and Edgar H., ’78. 


1838. 

The G. A. R. posts of Worcester 
propose to erect a monument to the 
late Gen. Charles Devens. — In Har- 
per’s for November, W. D. Howells, 
h ’67, gives his recollections of J. R. 
Lowell. 

1839. 
Dn. E. E. HAs, Sec. 
29 Highland St., Roxbury. 

Ezekiel Gilman died at Coinjock, 
N. C., on June 29. He was born at 
Newburyport, Jan. 24, 1817, and early 
in life removed to North Carolina, 
where he devoted himself to teaching. 
— Samuel Jennison died on Sept. 21, 
at Newton. He was born at Worces- 
ter, Jan. 30, 1821, and married Mary 
Lincoln Thaxter in 1848.— A drink- 
ing fountain, surmounted by a statue 
of Capt. Parker, has been erected on 
Lexington Green, as a memorial to F. 
B. Hayes. 

1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Frederick Ray died at his home, S. 
Portsmouth, R. I., on Oct. 7. After 
graduation he engaged in business in 
St. Louis, Mo., for many years. Since 
his return East, he had led a retired 
life at Andover, and near Newport, 
R. I.— At Commencement, Blan- 
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chard, Capen, Davis, Nichols, and 
Lyman were guests of the Class of 
50. Favorable reports were received 
from the 7 absent members. 


1844. 
Robert Codman has resigned as di- 
rector of the Fitchburg R. R. Co., 
after 26 years’ service. 


1846. 
C. E. Gump, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Nathaniel Leech Hooper, who died 
in Boston on Aug. 11, the son of Na- 
thaniel Leech and of Hannah Glover 
(Blackler) Hooper, was born at Mar- 
blehead in 1825. He was prepared 
for college in Dummer Academy, and 
was graduated at Harvard in 1846. 
He then entered the Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL. B. in 1849. 
He never practiced law, however, but 
engaged in tutoring, which led him to 
travel abroad, and to study in German 
universities. In 1853-54 he was tutor 
at Harvard. Then for many years he 
conducted a successful school for girls 
in Boston. Subsequently he delivered 
several series of lectures on topics of 
modern English literature. During 
recent years he was incapacitated from 
study by failing health. He leaves a 
widow, who before her marriage was 
Miss Abby Robbins, daughter of the 
late Rev. Chandler Robbins, ’29, of 
Boston. A daughter, Miss Mary F. 
Hooper, also survives him. 


1854. 
D. H. Coormer, Sec. 
114 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The October Critic printed a long 
article, with portrait, on H. H. Fur- 
ness’s Shakespearean works. —R. C. 
Winthrop, Jr., has presented to the 
library of Bowdoin College four letter 
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books of the Hon. James Bowdoin, H. 
C. 1771, son of Gov. Bowdoin, H. C. 
1745. They contain the greater part 
of Mr. Bowdoin’s correspondence from 
1790 to his death, in 1811, with copies 
of important letters received from 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison and 
Gen. Dearborn. Among the most in- 
teresting single letters is one to Wash- 
ington, dated in March, 1794, advo- 
cating an embargo for six months, and 
another to a relative, mentioning the 
evils incident to student life at Har- 
vard since the completion of the bridge 
to Cambridge. 
1855. 

E. A. ABBoT, Sec. 

1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Gen. S. C. Lawrence has built an 
armory for the Lawrence Light 
Guards of Medford. —H. L. Hig- 
ginson has offered the services of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to Yale 
University for its bi-centennial cele- 
bration next autumn. 


1856. 
W. W. Burracg, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

R. E. Babson has resumed his duties 
as head master of the English High 
School, Boston, after a year’s leave of 
absence. — Dr. Moses Merrill, as head 
master of the Boston Latin School, 
has a leave of absence for a year. — 
Prof. J. B. Greenough takes leave of 
absence from the University the cur- 
rent year. — Prof. F. P. Nash, of Ho- 
bart College, took a prominent part 
in the convention that nominated a 
third ticket for President. —C. F. 
Adams delivered the principal address 
at the dedication of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Library building on 
Oct. 19. — Stephen Salisbury is again 
president of the American Antiquarian 


Society. 
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1857. 


Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 


Sec. J. D. Long has given the town 
of Buckfield, Me., a library in memory 
of his father, Zadoc Long. — Dr. F. 
H. Brown is preparing a final edition 
of his Roll of Harvard Men who 
fought for the Union in the Civil 
War: he requests that additions or 
corrections be sent to him at once. 


1859. 


C. J. Wuirte, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

John Howland Ricketson died in 
Nonquitt July 20, 1900. He was the 
son of Benjamin T. and Eliza C. 
(Warwick) Ricketson, and was born 
in New Bedford Sept. 21, 1837. He 
was fitted for College in the New 
Bedford High School, and in the 
school of Allen and Pierce in West 
Newton. He studied law in New 
Bedford, after graduation, in the office 
of John H. Clifford, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1861. He then removed 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., and was thereafter 
a resident of that city. On the out- 
break of the war he enlisted with the 
three months’ men, but was soon dis- 
charged for disability. In 1863 he 
became a member of the Abraham 
Garrison Foundry Co., of Pittsburgh, 
and the rest of his life was spent in 
connection with that business. He 
held prominent official positions in the 
banks and elubs of Pittsburgh. It is 
no longer a secret that the memorial 
window of the Class of 1859, in Me- 
morial Hall, was largely the result of 
his energy and his pecuniary contri- 
butions. He married May 8, 1862, 
Clementine, daughter of Abraham 
Garrison, of Pittsburgh. His son, 
John H., Jr., graduated from Harvard 
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in 1897. His daughter Mary married 
Paschall Carr. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Secretary’s new Report, issued 
this autumn, gives the Class history 
for the past five years ; the military 
record of the Class, which is summa- 
rized elsewhere ; a full report of the 
Class Dinner last June ; vital statis- 
tics ; and other interesting matter, 
besides a view of the Main Gate 
to the Soldier’s Field, and compari- 
sons between Harvard in 1800 and in 
1900. There is also an account of 
the Robert Gould Shaw Memorial, 
and a short sketch of his life by Dr. 
Franklin Nickerson. The Class has 
had 110 graduate and 36 non-gradu- 
ate members ; of the former 66 and 
of the latter 15 survive; 258 children 
have been born to the Class. Among 
the survivors the ministers (14) out- 
number the other professional men: 
a curious fact in what was peculiarly 
the “ War Class.” 32 members at- 
tended the dinner on June 26, at 
which Dr. Driver presided, and called 
on Col. H. S. Russell, Gen. Thomas 
Sherwin, Chaplain Humphreys, who 
gave reminiscences of the late Caspar 
Crowninshield, H. G. Spaulding, and 
H. D. Atwood, who read poems, 
W. C. Gannett, James Houghton, Dr. 
S. D. Presbrey, F. W. Hunnewell, Gen. 
S. M. Weld, W. C. Wood, and G. E. 
Adams. In his Report the Secretary 
has traced every one except four tem- 
porary members, about whom he de- 
sires to have information, viz. : David 
M. Balch, Charles E. Brown, Frederic 
H. Elder, and Thomas P. Smith. He 
requests those members who have not 
already sent their photographs to do 
so at once. — Charles Henry Doe died 
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at Sussex, New Brunswick, where he 
was passing the summer, on Aug. 15. 
He was born in Boston in 1838, fitted 
for college at the Chauncy Hall 
School, and after graduating in 1860, 
he was on the staff of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. In 1869, with another Bos- 
ton newspaper man, he went to Worces- 
ter and purchased the Gazette, which 
was run until the death of the junior 
partner under the firm name of Doe 
& Woodwell. Mr. Doe edited the 
paper until 1896. He was a member 
of the Commonwealth and Worces- 
ter clubs. He left a widow, two sons, 
and a daughter. — Edmund Wetmore 
is president of the American Bar 
Association. 
1861. 
The Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Prof. Ezra Palmer Gould died in 
White Lake, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1900. 
He was born in Boston Feb. 27, 1841, 
the son of Samuel L. Gould, and pre- 
pared for college in the Boston Latin 
and the Roxbury Latin Schools. He 
enlisted as a private in the 24th Mass. 
regiment (Col. T. G. Stevenson) Oct. 
18, 1861. Having shared the fortunes 
of his regiment in the Carolinas, un- 
til Oct. 15, 1863, he then became a 
lieutenant in the 55th Mass. (Col. N. 
P. Hallowell). Jan. 22, 1864, he was 
commissioned captain in the 59th 
regiment. He was slightly wounded 
in the battle of the Wilderness; and 
was commissioned major Aug. 20, 
1864. His regiment was consolidated 
with the 57th, and took that number, 
and he was in command of it when it 
returned home at the end of the war, 
to be mustered out, July 30, 1865. 
In the following September he entered 
the Baptist Theological Institution, at 
Newton. Immediately upon his grad- 
uation in 1868, he was invited to be- 
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come assistant professor of New Tes- 
tament Literature and Interpretation 
in that institution; and upon the 
resignation of Professor Hackett, the 
professorship fell to him, and he occu- 
pied the chair twelve years, resigning 
in 1882. Between 1884 and 1888 he 
was pastor of a Baptist church in 
Burlington, Vt. He then studied for 
orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and was ordained as a pres- 
byter in that communion in Feb. 1891; 
and became professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia, which chair he occupied till 
June, 1898. He soon became assist- 
ant minister in St. George’s Church, 
New York, which position he held at 
the time of his death. His sickness 
lasted some eighteen months ; still he 
was not incapacitated for mental labor 
much of that time, and he had the 
great satisfaction of finishing his work 
upon “ The Theology of the New Tes- 
tament,” and seeing it through the 
press. Besides this book, he published 
many scholarly articles in encyclo- 
paedias, in the Baptist magazines, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Andover 
Review, and the Journal of the Exe- 
getical Society, and also a commentary 
on “The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians,” and the volume upon 
“ The Gospel of Mark,” of the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. He 
was a member of the Loyal Legion, 
and received the degree of S. T. D. 
from Columbia College in 1891. He 
married in 1868 Jenny M. Stone, who 
survives with a son and a daughter. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 
John Elbridge Hudson died of 
heart disease in the Beverly Farms 
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station on Oct.1. He was born in 
Lynn on Aug. 3, 1839 ; his father be- 
ing John Hudson and his mother Eliza- 
beth C. Hillard. He was a descend- 
ant of Thomas Hudson, who came 
from England in 1630 and settled in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Mr. 
Hudson was educated in the common 
schools and High School of Lynn, and 
entered Harvard in 1858. Graduating 
summa cum laude, he entered the Law 
School, and during his three years’ 
course there had a College appoint- 
ment as tutor in Greek, Latin, and 
Ancient History. After taking his 
LL. B., in 1865, he read for the 
law in the office of Chandler, Shat- 
tuck & Thayer, 4 Court Street, Bos- 
ton, and in 1866 was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. He kept his con- 
nection with the firm which had given 
him training, and on the retirement 
of Mr. Shattuck, in 1870, became 
a member of the firm (Chandler, 
Thayer & Hudson, until 1874, and 
then Chandler, Ware & Hudson). 
In 1878 the firm dissolved and he took 
up practice alone. A year later, with 
George Fred Williams, he edited vol- 
ume 10 of the United States Digest, 
introducing a substantially complete 
change in the classification of the 
work. On the formation of the Amer- 
ican Bell ‘Telephone Company, in 1880, 
Mr. Hudson became general counsel 
for the company, and gradually with- 
drew from other practice. In 1885 
he was made general manager, and in 
1887 vice-president of the company. 
He succeeded Howard Stockton as 
president in 1889, and has been active 
president of the company ever since. 
In his work he was untiring, the enor- 
mous development of the telephone 
business during the past ten years 
being in no small measure guided by 
his judgment and enterprise. He 
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was also president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., com- 
monly known as the Long Distance 
Co. He was a fellow of the American 
Academy and a member of various 
social and other societies. He leaves 
a widow, who was Eunice W. Healey, 
of Hampton Falls, N. H. Harvard 
may eventually receive $25,000 from 
his estate. 
1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

George Stackpole Dabney, fifty- 
eight years old, died at the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital Sept. 3. He was born 
Nov. 25, 1842, at Fayal, Azores, where 
his father, Frederick Dabney, ’28, was 
vice-consul. There he lived until he 
came to Cambridge to fit for college, 
one of his tutors being Solomon Lin- 
coln, 57. At Harvard he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770 and 
of the Hasty Pudding Club. Shortly 
after graduation he went to China and 
then returned to Boston. From July, 
1867, to April, 1872, he was a cotton 
broker in partnership with his brother 
Walter, 65. After being with F. 
Braggiotti & Co., importers, he be- 
came head of the firm of Dabney, 
Simmons & Co. He was a member 
of the Somerset Club, and had been a 
member of the Country Club and the 
Boston Athletic Association. — Arthur 
Lincoln was reappointed a member 
of the Mass. State Ballot Law Com- 
mission, and was reélected chairman. 
— Dr. J. C. Warren, at the Centenary 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
England, on July 26 received the de- 
gree of “Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ” (Hon. F. 
R. C. S.). There were four only from 
the United States. This was the first 
time the degree was given to repre- 
sentatives of the different countries. — 
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C. C. Jackson is vice-president of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 


the Classes. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Hon. H. H. Sprague has been 
reappointed by the Governor chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Water Board 
of Mass.— Major W. R. Livermore is 
military attaché at Copenhagen. — E. 
P. Seaver has been reappointed super- 
intendent of the Boston Public Schools. 
— Prof. G. H. Palmer has given a 
course of lectures before the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, Boston, on “The 
Nature of Goodness.” 


1865. 
T. F. Browne 1, Sec. 
302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary has issued his ninth 
Report, covering the past five years. 
A frontispiece shows the Class Win- 
dow in Memorial Hall. Five members 
of the Class have died since 1895, viz.: 
J. W. Churchill, Walter Dabney, G. 
W. Dillaway, J. O. Hoyt, and J. K. 
Tiffany. There were 59 survivors out 
of 86 graduate, and 32 survivors out of 
43 non-graduate members. The Class 
has furnished one governor, J. Q. A. 
Brackett, to Mass.; 17 of its survivors 
are lawyers, 5 physicians, 8 teachers, 
and 9 business men ; 66 of the grad- 
uate members have been married, and 
have had 153 children. 


1866. 

C. E. Stratton, Sec. 

68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Moorfield Storey was an independent 
candidate for Congress from the 11th 
Mass. district. — Dr. E. W. Emerson 
was candidate of the National Party 
for elector at large from Mass. — 
Frederick John Brown, born in Balti- 
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more, Md., March 11, 1846, died there 
June 11, 1900. After graduation, 
in Dece., 1866, he became clerk in the 
house of Sterling & Ahrens, shipping 
merchants in Baltimore. In March, 
1868, he began the study of law in 
Baltimore. In Sept., 1868, he entered 
the Harvard Law School, where he 
remained more than a year. He was 
admitted to the bar in May, 1870, 
and since then practiced law in Balti- 
more. He was a member of the 
Maryland Historical Society. — John 
Henry Coppenhagen, who died at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Aug. 31, was 
born in Dorchester, Oct., 1842. After 
graduation, he went into the employ of 
the firm of Silas Drew & Co., dry goods 
dealers in Boston, and afterwards with 
Howland & Jones, wholesale crockery 
dealers, and with Abram French & Co. 
He studied commercial and mercantile 
law, and in May, 1875, was admitted to 
the Mass. bar. In the following July 
he started on a tour round the world. 
He went to San Francisco via Panama, 
thence to the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 
China, Philippine Islands, Singapore, 
Java, Siam, Burma, and Calcutta, 
thence through Europe. He after- 
wards spent much of his time in travel, 
and collected many artistic and other 
curiosities. Recently New York was 
his home. On April 18, 1881, at New 
York City, he married Lou Belle 
Embry. — Elisha Dillingham Bangs 
died of lockjaw, on Sept. 19. He 
was born at Brewster, Sept. 29, 1844. 
In December, 1867, he entered the 
banking house of Tower, Giddings & 
Torrey, Boston, where he remained 
till April, 1869, when he entered into 
partnership with his cousin, under the 
title of E. D. & G. W. Bangs, succes- 
sors to Burnett, Drake & Co., bank- 
ers. He was admitted to the Boston 
Stock Exchange in 1870, and was its 
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president at the time of his death. 
On Dee. 20, 1871, he married at Win- 
chester, Georgianna Skillings, sister 
of our classmate. They had one 
daughter, now married to Walter 
Brown, of Winchester. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Moses Williams is president of the 
Fitchburg R. R.— The Rev. J. L. 
Seward is grand prior of the supreme 
council of the 33d degree, Scottish 
Rite, Freemasons. 


1869. 
T. P. BEAL, Sec. 
101 Sears Building, Boston. 

J.J. Myers, Rep., has been reélected 
to the Mass. House of Representatives. 
— A.M. Howe was candidate of the 
National or Third Party ticket for 
vice-president, but withdrew after the 
head of the ticket, Senator Caffery, 
backed out. — The Rev. C. S. Lester 
recently celebrated his 20th anniver- 
sary as rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Col. Franklin 
Bartlett was marshal of the Lawyers 
in the Sound Money parade in New 
York, Nov. 3.— Francis Rawle is 
again treasurer of the American Bar 
Association. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
Ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott returned 
from a trip abroad on Nov. 3. He 
declined the offer of the appointment 
as U. S. ambassador to Italy. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Nathaniel Thayer is vice-president 
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and general manager of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott and Memphis, and 
also of the Kansas City, Memphis and 
Birmingham railroads. — Gov. Crane 
has appointed Jabez Fox a justice of 
the Mass. Superior Court. — H. H. D. 
Peirce, secretary of the United States 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, was ap- 
pointed to represent the United States 
in the arbitration of the case of the 
Russian seizures of American fishing- 
vessels in Bering Sea. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office 8q., Boston. 

Perry Belmont, Dem., was nomi- 
nated for Congress in the lst New 
York district, but declined to run. — 
Charles Roberts Brickett died in 
Haverhill on Oct 22. From Sept., 
1872, till July, 1873, he taught school 
at Augusta, Ky., becoming acquainted 
with “the champion banjoist of Ken- 
tucky.” Returning to Haverhill, he 
studied law, was admitted to the bar 
at Salem, Jan. 11, 1875; practiced six 
months; then resumed teaching, till 
April, 1877, when he went on the 
stage. He traveled with Harry 
Bloodgood’s Minstrels, Ducello’s Cir- 
cus, Smith’s Bell Ringers, Stetson’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe (playing 
Marks, the lawyer), and with various 
other companies. His specialty was 
in minstrel shows. He played under 
the name of Charles Brickwood, the 
Banjo King, and published the 
“Great Banjo Songster,” containing 
all the “ choice vocal gems.” 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 

The Class is to erect a section of 
the new Fence, including a memorial 
panel, and extending from the John- 
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ston Gate south to the gate erected 
by ’75. 


the Classes. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

A. G. Hodges is chairman of the 
committee which is superintending 
°74’s section of the new Fence.— 
August Belmont has given $200,000 
to build a chapel in the cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York city. 
— H. W. Lull, recently superintendent 
of schools at Quincy, has gone to 
Newport, R. I. — Prof. Louis Dyer is 
to lecture on the History of Art in 
the University of California. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 
W. A. Reed has been appointed 
chairman of the Mass. Board of Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

W. H. Moody, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 6th 
Mass. district; H. S. Boutell, Rep., 
failed in the 6th Illinois.—G,. A. 
Nickerson, Rep., has been elected to 
the Mass. House of Representatives 
from Dedham.— Addresses: T. W. 
Barnes, 650 Madison Ave., New 
York; M. F. Stevens, 54 Devonshire 
St., Boston. —In September, Pres. 
C. F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, delivered a course of lec- 
tures at the University of Virginia on 
“ The American University,” treating 
its organization and administration, 
its chief executive, the university and 
patriotism, and the place of the uni- 
versity in American life. —F. S. Liv- 
ingood is a trustee of the Reading, 
Pa., Public Library. 
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1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Melville Bull, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 1st 
Rhode Island district. —T. W. Kene- 
fick, Dem., was defeated as candidate 
for Congress from Springfield. — Dr. 
Edward Jones Cutter died Oct. 22 
He was born in Peterboro, N. H., July 
5, 1855; graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1881; served in the 
Boston City Hospital and the Tewks- 
bury Almshouse, and since 1884 prac- 
ticed at Leominster. He married 
Nelly Dana Greely, June 15, 1887, by 
whom he had two daughters. He was 
a member of many medical and social 
societies, director of the New England 
Whist Association, and had served 
on the Leominster School Committee. 
—A portrait by Tarbell of the late 
W. E. Russell has been hung in the 
Governor’s Room at the State House, 
Boston. — 8S. N. Cutler is chairman of 
the Somerville School Board, to which 
he was first elected in 1885. — Prof. 
E. H. Strobel has been appointed 
counsel for Chile before the Washing- 
ton arbitration tribunal. — Prof. A. L. 
Lowell is trustee of the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston. 


1878. 
J. C. Whitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Rev. J. C. Lee has resigned 
from the presidency of St. Lawrence 
University and accepted a call to the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia ; on Oct. 29 he preached his first 
sermon at his new pastorate. — Dr. 
J. A. Mead was elected president of 
the Mass. Medico-Legal Society, at 
their annual meeting.— Dr. F. A. 
Dunbar has resigned as inspector of 
milk and vinegar in the city of Cam- 
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bridge, and has removed to the West. 
—L. N. Littauer, Rep., has been 
reélected to Congress from the 22d 
New York district. — To the Septem- 
ber Cosmopolitan L. McK. Garrison 
contributed an illustrated article on 
the late F. G. Attwood. — Dr. F. W. 
Taylor has resigned from the Cam- 
bridge School Board. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. v. L. Meyer is U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Italy. — Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, 
of Bowdoin, delivered an address at 
the State House, Augusta, Me., on 
Oct. 26, seriously criticising the pub- 
lic schools of Maine. — Addresses : 
Clifford Brigham, 325 Beacon St., 
Boston; A. A. Brooks, 43 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. — H. O. Apthorp was a 
delegate to the Third Party Conven- 
tions at Indianapolis and*New York.— 
Henry Baily was a delegate to the 
Mass. Republican Convention, held in 
Boston, Oct. 4.—The Rev. Samuel 
Snelling is rector of Emmanuel 
Church, West Roxbury. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Rep., was 
elected vice-president of the United 
States on Nov. 6.—C. G. Washburn, 
Rep., candidate for Congress from the 
Worcester district, was defeated by a 
small vote. —F. H. Brackett has re- 
moved from Winthrop to Pittsfield ; 
in addition to musical composition he 
is engaged in teaching vocal culture. 
— Russell Bradford is about to change 
his residence from Cambridge to Char- 
lotteville, Va., on account of the health 
of his family. — Josiah Quincy re- 
turned from England to Boston in Oc- 
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tober, and spoke at various places dur- 
ing the campaign from Democratic 
platforms. —S. M. Whitcomb, re- 
cently instructor of European History 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed professor of History in 
the University of Cincinnati. — The 
past year N. M. Brigham has been 
lecturing on “The Grand Cajiion of 
Arizona,” and “ The Land of the Snake 
Dance.” — The Rev. T. W. Nickerson 
is settled at Pittsfield. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Henry Norman, Liberal, has been 
elected to Parliament from Wolver- 
hampton. — Col. Curtis Guild, Jr., ac- 
companied Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, on his great stumping tour through 
the West, and during the last days of 
the campaign he spoke many times 
in Massachusetts. — Fred Joy failed 
to be renominated for the Mass. Sen- 
ate. — A. W. Roberts has resigned his 
position of sub-master at the Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and is now at the Brookline High 
School. —C. R. Sanger is a member 
of the Administrative Board of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. — Samuel 
Hammond has resigned as deputy tax 
collector of Boston, a position to which 
he was appointed in 1891.—C. A. 
Coolidge, after eight years residence 
in Chicago, has returned to Boston, 
with a house in Brookline. — Dr. G. 
A. Gordon has lectured at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, on “ The New Epoch 
for Faith.” 

1882. 
H. W. CunninGuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Owen Wister read a poem at the 
opening of new Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 15.— Robert Luce, from 
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Somerville, and Edward Cheney, from 
Lowell, were elected to the Mass. leg- 
islature.— A. D. Elliot has resigned 
as clerk of the U. S. Court of Alaska, 
and returned to Washington, D. C. — 
The Class will have a subscription 
lunch in Boston early in the winter, 
and if the reunion proves a success it 
will be followed by two or three every 
winter. — E. J. Wendell has for many 
years been engaged in working to im- 
prove the condition of poor boys in 
New York city, and has now nearly 
2000 of them among his correspond- 
ents. — Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., has 
formed a partnership for the general 
practice of law with H. M. Hutchins 
and A. M. Beale, ’97, at 73 Tremont 
St., Boston. Prof. Beale continues 
his work at the Harvard Law School. 
— Hugh Kinsley Norman died at 
Providence, R. I., early in November. 
During the Spanish War he was act- 
ing executive officer of the U. S. sup- 
ply ship Glacier. He married Dora 
Spring Prindall. — A bust of Sherman 
Hoar has been presented to Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 


the Classes. 


1883. 


FREDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Edward Cummings has resigned his 
position as assistant professor of So- 
ciology at Harvard, and has entered 
the Unitarian ministry, a career which 
he had always hoped and intended 
eventually to follow. He has been 
ordained associate minister of the 
South Congregational Church of Bos- 
ton, of which Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, is 
pastor. — A. C. Denniston has re- 
moved his law office from the Bullitt 
Building to 620 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia. — R. B. Fuller 
has become a member of the new firm 


of Howe, Fuller & Trunket, East 
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India commission merchants and im- 
porters of dyestuffs, with offices at 92 
State St., Boston, and Calcutta, India. 
— J. F. Moors is the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Public 
School Association of Boston, which 
organization has come to be taken se- 
riously by the politicians, who are 
fighting to control the School Board, 
and which proposes to see that the 
days of the spoilsmen as public edu- 
cators are numbered. — W. H. Page, 
Jr., will continue to practice law in 
his individual name at 32 Liberty St., 
New York city, the firm of Page & 
Conant having been dissolved on Aug. 
1, by mutual consent.—C. P. Perin 
made a two months’ trip last summer 
to Central Siberia, on behalf of a Rus- 
sian syndicate who wished an expert 
report on various mining properties in 
which some four million roubles had 
been invested. He spent six weeks 
on the Kirghiz Steppe, about 600 
miles from the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way at Omsk, and was so fortunate as 
to witness the Great Fair of the Steppe 
at Cincendi, where the merchants of 
Tashkend, Samarcand, and Mongolia 
bring their caravans, to exchange their 
wares for the herds of cattle, horses, 
and camels of the nomadic tribes. 
After rejoining his wife at Moscow, 
he returned to Paris, but expected to 
make a visit to America in October. 
— The Rev. Percy Grant is mentioned 
as the probable P. E. bishop coadjutor 
of New York city. — W. E. Damon 
was candidate for Plymouth County 
Commissioner; he lives at Hanson, and 
is a director of the Brockton and Plym- 
outh Electric R. R. 


1884. 


E. A. Hrsparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. A. Holmes is now engaged in 
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the coffee business at 125 Front St., 
New York city.— As has been pre- 
viously noted, Fiske Warren, T. M. 
Osborne, and J. J. Chapman were 
prominent participants in the move- 
ment for a third party. — The Chicago 
Institute, founded by the widow of 
the late Emmons Blaine, ’78, opens 
this year with W. S. Jackman as its 
dean and principal of the high school. 


1885. 
H. M. Witutas, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

On Sept. 1, J. J. Storrow entered 
the banking house of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., 44 State St., Boston. —C. F. 
Gilman was chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee of the annual fall 
tournament of the New England Whist 
Association. — Eben Sutton has dis- 
solved his partnership with J. W. 
Bowen, ’82, and withdrawn for the 
present from the banking business. 
He is traveling abroad. — W. A. Hal- 
bert’s address is now University Club, 
Chicago. — W. H. Baldwin, Jr., is an 
incorporator of the Southern Educa- 
tional Society, and a director of the 
N. Y. Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. —G. E. Foss, Rep., has been 
reélected to Congress from the 7th 
Illinois district. — J. A. Hill is in the 
Census Bureau, at Washington, D. C., 
in connection with the Division of 
Methods and Results. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
George Caspar Adams was born in 
Quincy, April 24, 1863, and died there 
July 13, 1900. He was fourth in de- 
scent from President John Adams, H. 
C., 1755, third in descent from Presi- 
dent John Quincey Adams, H. C., 1786, 
his grandfather was Charles Francis 
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Adams, ’25, and his father was the 
late John Quincy Adams, ’53, and his 
mother was Fanny C. Crowninshield. 
He received his early education at 
Adams Academy in his native town, 
entering Harvard in the fall of 1882. 
For four years he played end on the 
University Eleven, and after that time 
until his death, year after year, he 
gave his services to his College in the 
preparation of each successive football 
team. After graduation and a course 
in the Law School, he devoted himself 
to the care and management of real 
estate, having his office in Boston, 
being also associated in business with 
C. J. Hubbard, ’83, of Kansas City, 
Mo. From boyhood Adams loved 
boating, and in the past ten years, 
with his brother Charles F., ’88, he 
had been among the leading yachts- 
men of Boston. He was a member of 
the Somerset, Eastern, and New York 
Yacht Clubs. In College, he belonged 
to the “Dickey,” the Hasty Pud- 
ding, and the A. D. Club.—E. D. 
Codman resigned on Sept. 25 the 
presidency of the Fitchburg R. R. Co. 
— The Secretary has received a note 
from J. H. Payne, dated Tientsin, 
China, Sept. 3d, in which he reports 
“fighting over,” and the “assemblage 
of all nations most interesting.” — R. 
D. Weston-Smith, C. Walcott, W. R. 
Peabody, and H. W. Brown announce 
that they have formed a law partner- 
ship, under the name of Weston-Smith 
& Walcott, with offices at 70 State St., 
Boston. —G. B. Somers has returned 
and resumed practice in the Press 
Club Bldg., San Franciseo.— D. R. 
Babbitt is now rector of the P. E. 
Church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— The Secretary of the Fence 
Committee writes: “The Fence Com- 
mittee, while desiring to hasten as 
much as possible the building of the 
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86 gate and fence, have felt that 
the most satisfactory result would be 
gained by waiting until some progress 
had been made on the ’74, ’75, and ’76 
gates, before having plans drawn for 
the ’86 gate. The three gates just 
mentioned are now so far along in 
construction as to give a general idea 
of what they will be on completion ; 
and the Committee expect soon to 
place before the Class the sketches for 
the ’86 gate, and to ask for subscrip- 
tions from every member of the Class. 
Already $2400 has been subscribed by 
forty-nine men, from whom the sev- 
eral members of the Committee have 
solicited subscriptions personally.” — 
Robert Wortley Hogg died at St. Na- 
zaire, France, Oct. 30, 1899 ; he had 
been an invalid for several years. — 
The Rey. P. R. Frothingham was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Arlington St. 
Church, Boston, Oct. 14 ; address, 20 
Hereford St. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 

Room 540, South Union Station, Boston. 

The Rev. E. G. Tewksbury and his 
wife were missionaries at Tung Chow, 
Province of Pechili, at the outbreak 
of the Boxer rebellion, Mr. Tewksbury 
being vice-president of the North 
China College. — Dr. J. L. Morse has 
moved his office to 70 Bay State Road, 
Boston. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lloyd McKim Garrison died on Oct. 
4 at Lenox. He was born on May 4, 
1867, at Orange, N. J., and was a son 
of W. P. Garrison, ’61, editor of The 
Nation, and grandson of William 
Lloyd Garrison. His mother was 
Lucy McKim, daughter of J. Miller 
McKim, of Philadelphia, who was 
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actively associated with his grand- 
father in his anti-slavery work. He 
was educated at the Dearborn-Morgan 
private school at Orange, N. J. Be- 
fore coming to College he was princi- 
pally interested in ornithology, and 
was an associate member of the Am- 
erican Ornithologists Union, and a 
member of the Nuttall Club, 1885, of 
Cambridge. During his college course 
his literary and athletic activities took 
a wide range. He was secretary and 
managing editor of the Crimson, 
1886-87, and president of the Advo- 
cate, 1887-88. He frequently contrib- 
uted Harvard and other correspond- 
ence to the New York Evening Post 
and The Nation. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, the Pudding, 
the O. K., and Chi Phi Societies; also 
the Natural History Society, the Har- 
vard Union, the Chess and Whist 
Club, the Deutscher Verein, and was 
president of the ill-fated Ornithologi- 
eal Club. He was Poet of the Insti- 
tute of 1770, Poet at the Junior Class 
dinner, Senior Class Day Poet, and 
author of the 1888 Pudding Play, 
Constance, or the Beau, the Belle, and 
the Bandit. He delivered poems at 
various meetings and dinners, and was 
the Odist at the 250th Anniversary of 
Harvard College, Nov. 5, 1886. He 
belonged to the lacrosse team, and at 
various times was manager, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the Harvard 
Lacrosse Association. After gradu- 
ation he entered the Harvard Law 
School, where he took the degree of 
LL. B. in 1891. He entered the law 
office of Charles W. Gould, New York 
city, and in April of 1892 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In July, 1892, Mr. 
Gould, John L. Wilkie, and he formed 
the law firm of Gould & Wilkie. He 
took an active part in various political 
campaigns, though never himself a 
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candidate for office, and in 1892 ac- 
companied the late Gov. W. E. Russell 
on his canvass of Cape Cod. He was 
an active member of the New York 
Bar Association, and attorney for the 
Grievance Committee. After leaving 
Cambridge he wrote comparatively 
little ; the best of what he had previ- 
ously written was published in 1891, 
under the title of “Ballads of Har- 
vard and other Verses.” He wrote, 
however, the “ History of the Hasty 
Pudding Club,” first printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1896, 
and published by the Club in 1897, 
and also reviews and articles for The 

Jation and the Graduates’ Magazine, 
including two on the commitment and 
trial of Dr. Jameson, a part of which 
he witnessed ; a pamphlet describing 
Gov. Russell’s canvass of Cape Cod in 
1892, and two books relating to the 
law of foreign corporations. He wrote 
for the “Graduate’s Window,” in the 
Graduates’ Magazine, and also con- 
tributed a description of the New 
York City Harvard Club. He was a 
member of the Harvard and Univer- 
sity clubs, New York, and of the 
Papyrus Club, Boston, and of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine Council. 
He served for three years in Squadron 
A of the New York National Guard, 
and was with it during the Brooklyn 
Street Railway strike in 1895. On 
May 12, 1896, he married Alice Ham- 
lin Kirkham, of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
and their two children, a boy born 
Nov. 19, 1897, and a girl, survive him. 
On Sept. 5, 1898, he went to Havana 
as secretary to his partner, C. W. 
Gould, counsel to the military com- 
mission. He had always been deeply 
interested in the Cuban struggle for 
independence, and, during the stay of 
the commission in Cuba, he worked 
very hard on the task of the investi- 
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gation and revision of the Spanish 
laws. The climate and the work told 
on his strength, and he was ill with 
fever for a time after his return. Last 
August he went to Lenox with his 
family, for a visit, and was stricken 
with typhoid only a few days after his 
arrival. — Dr. E. A. Pease is visiting 
surgeon at the Carney Hospital, Bos- 
ton.— E. R. Thayer is a member of 
the law firm of Storey, Thorndike & 
Palmer, 53 State St., Boston. — The 
consecration of St. John’s Church, 
Fall River, of which the Rev. Herman 
Page is rector, took place on Sept. 29. 
— W. B. DeBillier is a member of the 
firm of DeBillier & Co., Bankers, 20 
Broad St., New York. — R. T. Paine, 
Jr., was again the Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Mass.—J. A. 
Gallivan failed to get the Democratic 
nomination for Congress from Ward 
13, Boston. — D. T. Dickinson is again 
a candidate for mayor of Cambridge. 
— W. H. Furness has had privately 
printed “ Folk-lore in Borneo: A 
Sketch,” in which he gives the result 
of his recent explorations in Borneo. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
Follen St., Cambridge. 

W. B. Bentley is professor of Chem- 
istry at Ohio University, Athens, O. — 
E. N. Kirby is pastor of the Fourth 
Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C.—S. C. Manley is president and 
general manager of the Maine Water 
Co., with head office at Portland. His 
company supplies many important 
towns in Maine with water. He is 
vice-president of Sagadahock Light 
and Power Co. of Bath, and member 
of City Council of Augusta, where he 
is trustee of the Lithgow Library and 
of the Cony Female Academy, director 
of the Williams School District, and 
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park commissioner.— The Egyptian 
exploration expedition, of which G. A. 
Reisner is in charge, spent last winter 
in a thorough but unsuccessful attempt 
to find the long-sought cemetery of 
Coptos. —P. D. Trafford has opened 
a law office at 31 Nassau St., New 
York. — R. de C. Ward has been made 
assistant professor of Climatology at 
Harvard. — F. E. Huntress, Rep., has 
been reélected to the Mass. legislature 
from the 3d Middlesex district. 


the Classes. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

H. F. Brown, formerly with the U. 
S. Naval Torpedo Station at Newport, 
R. I., has been appointed chief chem- 
ist of the International Smokeless 
Powder and Dynamite Co., South 
Amboy, N. J. — W. B. Carpenter, for 
several years sub-master of the Woon- 
socket, R. I., High School, las re- 
signed to accept a position in a Boston 
high school.— John J. Tobin, a for- 
mer teacher in the Lowell High School, 
has been appointed official chemist at 
the Naval Torpedo Station, at New- 
port, R. I.—F. W. Atkinson has be- 
gun work as superintendent of public 
instruction in the Philippines. — H. B. 
Learned is instructor in history at the 
Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, 
Conn. — Dr. G. A. Dorsey, curator of 
anthropology in the Field Columbian 
Museum, in Chicago, and Dr. Stewart 
Culin, director of anthropology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, recently 
returned from a 25,000-mile trip 
among the plains Indians. They 
brought back 34 boxes of ancient In- 
dian relics. 

1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
The Secretary urges every member 
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of the Class to make preparations even 
at this early date for the decennial. 
Besides the usual dinner, it is the in- 
tention of the Class Committee to pro- 
vide entertainment for Monday and 
Tuesday preceding Commencement, 
consequently make plans to spend at 
least three days in Boston at that 
time. The Secretary will shortly send 
out a circular announcing the pro- 
gram.—J. B. Paine is in the ele- 
vated line branch of the Boston Ele- 
vated R. R., 101 Milk St., Boston. — 
G. T. Phelps is with Brown & Co., 
publishers and booksellers, 29 Corn- 
hill, Boston. — H. S. Wilkinson is a 
dramatic agent connected with the 
firm of A. Kauser, 1432 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.— Angelo Hall has 
just been settled as minister of the 
Congregational Unitarian Society of 
Andover, N. H.—G. W. Priest is 
superintendent of the Woodside Patent 
Calf Mfg. Co. at Newark, N. J.—A 
false report in the Boston Journal of 
Aug. 16 gave out the death of the 
Rev. Logan H. Roots. I have been 
informed by the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America that about the first part of 
July, by cable, the bishop in charge 
of its missions had ordered all the 
men from their posts to the treaty 
ports on the Yang-tse River, and on 
July 25, that all the American clergy 
had been ordered from the treaty 
ports to assemble at Shanghai, where 
they now are. Undoubtedly Mr. Roots 
is safe. — Frank Rogers is engaged by 
the Savage-Grace Opera Company to 
sing in grand opera at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House in New York. — 
Robert Wainwright has returned from 
New York, where he was in the tele- 
phone business, and has entered the 
stock brokerage firm of his brother, 
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H. C. Wainwright & Co., 40 State St., 
Boston. — R. 8. Hale is a corporal in 
Light Battery A, M. V. M.— George 
S. Fiske and John Duff have been 
traveling in Europe. — George Tyson 
is traveling around the world. — F. B. 
Crowninshield has returned from Cal- 
ifornia, where he went for his health. 
—G. L. Osgood is with the real 
estate firm, Meredith & Green, Con- 
gress St., Boston; home at Beachmont. 
— G. B. Woomer’s address is Seventh 
and Chestnut Sts., Lebanon, Pa,— 
D. S. Dean has returned from pro- 
specting in British Columbia. — H. I. 
Cummings’s address is 19 Ware St., 
Cambridge. —C.C. Blaney’s address 
is Windsor Road, Waban. — The Rev. 
J. E. Johnson is rector of All Saints’ 
Parish, Pontiac, R. I. — Herbert Small 
has become a partner in the Publicity 
Bureau, 244 Washington St., Boston. 
—C. R. Detrick is assistant in Econo- 
mics at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. — G. T. Goldthwaite is vice- 
president of the Democratic College 
Men’s Club, New York city. — L. M. 
Stockton is clerk and treasurer of the 
Boston Law Library.— Dr. W. A. 
Parker is practicing medicine at Ash- 
land. —C. C. Smith has a law office 
in the Union Trust Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. — Col. F. G. Caffey is chairman 
of the Southern Society for the Promo- 
tion of the Study of Race Conditions 
and Problems in the South. The as- 
sociation, of which he was one of the 
founders, held its first annual confer- 
ence at Montgomery, Ala., and dis- 
cussed the negro question last May. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 
R. W. Hale is a member of the 
firm of Hale & Grinnell, attorneys, 
10 Tremont St., Boston. — Mr. and 
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Mrs. E. M. Moore are at home Tues- 
days after Jan. 1, at 15 Remington 
St., Cambridge. — Dr. and Mrs. G. F. 
Dow are at home at 20 Woburn St., 
Reading. — Dr. and Mrs. R. B. Green- 
ough are at home Wednesdays, after 
Dee. 31, at 479 Beacon St., Boston. — 
The Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Porter are 
at home Tuesdays in January, 29 Kay 
St., Newport, R. I.—S. P. R. Chad- 
wick, whose marriage is reported else- 
where, is teaching at the Brewster 
Academy, Wolfboro, N. H.—J. E. 
Young is a member of the law firm of 
Dagget & Young, 42 Court St., Bos- 
ton.— W. E. Rowley has withdrawn 
his interest from the grain firm of 
Durant & Co., Albany, N. Y., and is 
now connected with the drug and 
chemical house of Schoellkopf, Hart- 
ford & Hanna Co., 100 William St., 
New York city. He resides at 93 
Madison Ave., New York city. — H. 
F. Hollis was Democratic candidate for 
Congress from the 2d New Hampshire 
district. —C. Beardsley, instructor in 
Economics in Harvard College for the 
current year, is serving also as in- 
structor in Civics and Economics in 
the Rhode Island State Agricultural 
College. 
1893. 
S. F. BatcHEeLpER, Sec. 
Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

W.H. Allison’s address is Penacook, 
Concord, N. H.—F. S. Converse has 
been appointed one of the instructors 
in Musical Theory at the New. Eng- 
land Conservatory ; he has recently 
bought a farm at Westwood, which will 
be his address hereafter. — R. D. Far- 
quhar has received his diploma at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. —L. A. 
Frothingham has been elected to the 
Mass. legislature as representative 
from Ward 11, Boston.—S. A. Me- 
Intire received the degree of LL. B. 
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last Commencement. — F. W. Moore 
was the Democratic candidate at the 
recent election for representative to 
the legislature from Cambridge. — 
C. W. Purrington has been spending 
another summer in Siberia, where he 
is developing a new region of gold 
mines, — W. M. Reed has resigned his 
position in the Astronomical Depart- 
ment to become instructor of Mathe- 
matics at the Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn. — F. Winsor is study- 
ing Latin and English in the Graduate 
School ; address, “ Earl’s Court,” 803 
Boylston St., Boston. — Dr. G. B. 
Pierce was the Republican candidate 
in the 10th Mass. Congressional dis- 
trict. — A. S. Apsey, Rep., has been 
reélected to the Mass. legislature from 
Cambridge. 


the Classes. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, See. 
Watertown. 

Ellery Sedgwick has left the Youth’s 
Companion to become editor of Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly.— Dr. W. S. 
Johnson is one of the resident phy- 
sicians at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. — W. M. Cabot was in Paris 
during July and August in the inter- 
ests of the Japanese Department of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. — 
Dr. Maynard Ladd has opened an 
office in the Cambridge, 483 Beacon 
St., Boston. — J. D. Hubbell is senior 
member of the firm of Hubbell, 
Nichols & Co., 114 Calle Lamparilla, 
Havana, Cuba.— Philip Gardner is 
with the Howell Cotton Co., at 831 
Exchange Bldg., Boston. — Russell 
Beals, who returned from his second 
trip to New Zealand the latter part 
of July, went back again Oct. 23, 
to be gone till next spring.—S. K. 
Vatralsky has returned to Bulgaria, 
his native country. —S. H. Longley 
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has a law office at 632 State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester. — William Frazar 
Lee died at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital June 13, 1900, after undergoing 
an operation for appendicitis. He 
was born in Lawrence Aug. 22, 1872, 
and since graduation he had been in 
an architect’s office in Boston. — G. R. 
Noyes is professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin. — F. L. Olm- 
sted is instructor in Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Harvard.— A. E. Bailey 
and E. H. Wood, ’93, are headmasters 
of the Allen English and *Classical 
School, West Newton. — M. Ostheimer 
is assistant physician at the dispensary 
for the diseases of children, University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital ; office 225 
S. Twentieth St., Philadelphia. — A. 
Bettman is practicing law in the firm 
of Mouliner, Bettman & Hunt, 111 
E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. — W. 
D. Lewis is with the New England 
Tel. & Tel. Co., 125 Milk St., Boston. 
— C. G. Hoag has resigned his posi- 
tion at Bates College to go into busi- 
ness.— On Sept. 1, G. C. Lee, Jr., 
was admitted to the banking house of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State St., 
Boston. — Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, in- 
structor in Political Economy in Har- 
vard University, will give a series of 
lectures in December and January at 
the University of Michigan on the 
commercial conditions and the inter- 
national trade of European countries. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Fritz v. Briesen will have charge 
of the Washington office of Briesen 
& Knauth, the New York lawyers ; 
his office is at 918 F St., N. W.— W. 
H. Cameron has opened an office in 
the Miller Building, 102 Wisconsin 
St., Milwaukee, for the practice of 
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law. —N. P. Dodge, Jr., who has been 
associated for the past three years 
with Hutchins & Wheeler, Boston, 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law in the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. — M. 
B. Fanning’s address is now 921 Boy]- 
ston St., Boston. —F. W. Grinnell 
has formed a partnership with R. W. 
Hale, ’92, for the practice of law; 
their office is at 10 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. — Dr. H. F. Hartwell will study 
in Vienna this winter ; his address is 
still care of Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
London. — Ellerton James has opened 
an office for the general practice of law 
at 317 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — A. 
C. Johnson is principal of the Little- 
ton High School, Littleton. — The ad- 
dress of S. Kasahara is 4 Akasaka 
Omote 4 Chome, Tokyo, Japan. — 
Nash & Nash have dissolved their law 
partnership, and F. H. Nash, having 
accepted the position of assistant at- 
torney-general, has an office at 225 
State House, Boston.— Dr. W. B. 
Odiorne is a practicing physician, with 
an office at 66 Beacon St., Boston. — 
W. R. Peabody and H. W. Brown are 
members of the law firm of Weston- 
Smith & Walcott. After Jan. 1, 1901, 
they will have offices in the New Cen- 
tral Building, 70 State St., Boston. 
They are now in the Exchange Build- 
ing, 53 State St., Boston.—S. W. 
Phillips is practicing law both in Sa- 
lem and Boston. His offices are in 
the Salem Savings Bank Building, and 
in the Tremont Building, Boston. — 
D. P. Rhodes is studying languages in 
Geneva, Switzerland; address, care of 
J. S. Morgan & Co., London. —Jo- 
seph Sargent, Jr., counselor at law, 
has an office at 508 Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston.—D. P. Wilder is a 
member of the law firm of Lunt, 
Brooks & Willcox, with offices at Colo- 
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rado Springs and Cripple Creek, Colo. 
— W.S. Youngman was on the staff 
of speakers of the Republican National 
Committee, speaking in New York 
and New Jersey. Guy Murchie also 
was a Republican campaign speaker. 
—G. I. Clapp is superintendent of 
schools at Spencer. — Dr. P. S. Me- 
Adams has returned to Lowell, after 
a year’s study in Europe.—A. W. 
Cooley, Rep., has been reélected to 
the New York Assembly. — Dr. Brad- 
bury Holbrook has an office at the 
corner of Cherry and Webster Sts., 
West Newton.— M. B. Fanning has 
resigned from the Powder Point 
School, Duxbury, and accepted a posi- 
tion in the Volkmann School, Boston. 
— P. P. Sharples is inspector of milk 
and vinegar for Cambridge. 


1896. 
R. K. Storrs, Sec. 
306 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 

Harold Ethelbert Addison died at 
Brewster, of appendicitis, on Sept. 25. 
He was born Oct. 16, 1873. In Col- 
lege he took a prominent position, and 
was chosen Class Orator. After grad- 
uation, he fitted for the P. E. ministry 
and at the time of his death he was 
curate at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. — D. H. Morris was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for state senator 
from Peekskill, N. Y. — Allan Abbott 
is teaching in the Washington (D.C.) 
School for Boys. — H. L. Brown has 
charge of the Westminster Hotel, 
Boston. — The Rev. G. L. Paine is 
assistant rector of St. Marks P. E. 
Church, New York. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 


A limited number of copies of the 
Harvard Portfolio of 1897 — which 


for some reason were withheld from 
sale at the time of graduation — have 
been purchased by the Class officers to 
supply those who failed to get them 
previously. The portfolio contains 
portraits of the Faculty and of the in- 
dividual members of the Class, as well 
as groups of the athletic teams and 
views of the Yard and _ buildings. 
Copies may be obtained at $2 each by 
applying to the Secretary.—J. M. 
Boutwell, formerly assistant in Physi- 
ography in the Department of Geo- 
logy, has accepted a Civil Service ap- 
pointment to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.—C. F. 
Prescott is with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy R. R. Co., at St. Louis, 
Mo. —J. L. Grandin, Jr., is in May- 
ville, N. D.—F. G. Shaw is still in 
Paris representing the D. M. Osborne 
Mfg. Co., of Auburn, N. Y. —N. P. 
Hallowell, Jr., has accepted a position 
in the bond department of the bank- 
ing house of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
44 State St., Boston. —C. A. Hardy 
is president of the Pureoxia Distilled 
Water Co., of Boston. — A. W. Blake- 
more is in the law office of Mayor E. 
R. Champlin, 7 ’80,5 Tremont St., 
Boston. — H. R. Scott is in the law 
office of C. F. Choate, Jr., Sears Bldg., 
Boston. — R. B. Cutting is, for the 
second year, acting as an assistant 
master at Groton School, Groton. — 
M. S. Duffield is reported to be at 
Dawson City, Alaska.— John Noble, 
Jr., is with Long & Hemenway, 
lawyers, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — H. 
Endicott, Jr., is with the law firm of 
Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, 15 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — Joseph Warren 
is at Washington, D. C., having re- 
ceived the appointment of assistant to 
Judge Gray of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. — A. H. Knapp is principal of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., High School. — 
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C. E. Brown is assistant principal of 
the Oneida, N. Y., High School. — 
W. Segerblom was last year instructor 
in Chemistry at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. — H. S. Rowe is principal of the 
Orono (Me.) High School, and Charles 
Jenney of the Belmont High School. 
— Bertram Gardner has been elected 
to the New York Assembly. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
87 Milk St., Boston. 

H. M. Adams has left the N. E. 
Telephone Co., and is now in the real 
estate business with C. W. Whittier, 
Rogers Bldg., Washington St., Bos- 
ton.— D. M. Goodrich has given up 
his Law School work and is now in 
New Mexico, where he is interested in 
mining and ranching. — P. V. Bacon 
has presented the Football Association 
with eleven cups to be contested for in 
a series of scrub games among the 
undergraduates. — Under the civil 
service examinations W. E. C. Nazro 
has won for himself the position of 
Assistant Superintendent of the Mass. 
Metropolitan Park System. — Horace 
Bowker is with the Agricultural 
Chemical Co., in New York.— S. W. 
Fordyce has been reading law during 
the summer in the office of Boyle, 
Priest & Lehman, St. Louis, Mo. — 
F. Y. Hall has been ill for the past 
few months and has had to give up all 
work. He is at present in Boston. — 
C. C. Bull has been coaching some 
football team on the Pacific coast this 
fall. — J. L. Knox was head coach of 
this year’s Freshman football team. 
He spent his summer vacation in travel 
on the continent.—G. H. Scull has 
returned from South Africa, and is 
again situated in New York. His 
connection as correspondent with the 
English army in the Boer campaign 
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has furnished him with a wealth of 
material for literary work. His health 
is thoroughly restored. — R. T. Fisher 
is with the U. S. Forestry Commission 
in California. — J. S. Graydon has re- 
turned to the Cincinnati Law School. 
— Frazier Curtis spent the entire sum- 
mer in the Cape Nome district. While 
there he obtained a part interest 
in a few mining claims, purchased a 
schooner and entered into passenger 
traffic, beeame the prime mover in the 
formation of a Harvard Club, and 
finally cleared out, abandoning every- 
thing but the mining claims. He is 
at present living in Cambridge. — N. 
W. Cabot and G. W. Rowe have 
coached the ’Varsity football team. — 
P.S. Dalton and E. Wadsworth acted 
as wardens at the recent Republican 
caucuses in Boston. — A. P. Zeller 
has been appointed instructor in 
French and German in Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C.— The following 
men have been appointed instructors 
at Harvard for the ensuing year: 
Oakes Ames, in Botany ; H. H. Kid- 
der, J. B. Swann, in English ; W. E. 
Dorman, in History; W. H. Reed, 
Jr., in German ; and W. H. Donham, 
in Government. — The following men 
have been appointed proctors: J. M. 
Boutwell, H. K. Brent, C. N. Green- 
ough, P. J. Gentner, and J. B. Swann. 
— The following men received de- 
grees, out of course, at the last com- 
mencement : J. L. Knox, A. B.; E. 
T. Irwin, S. B.; Peter Frandsen, A. 
M.; F. P. Garland, A. M.; C. B. 
Wood, A. M. — Sergeant B. A. Mor- 
ton, who was sent home disabled from 
the Philippines, was census taker at 
Little Rock, Ark. — J. S. Gochenauer 
is principal of the High School, Du- 
buque, Iowa. — Francis Woodbridge 
is in the law office of Lord, Day & 
Lord, 120 Broadway, New York. 














1900. ] News from 
1899 
ArTHUR ApDAmMs, Sec. 
Quincy. 


The Class Committee has elected 
John Forbes Perkins as its chairman. 
— W. P. J. Dinsmoor is with Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. — 
C. C. Brown has left Cambridge and 
is at Guthrie, Oklahoma.—C. C. 
Mann gave up his position with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston, and is now 
with Silver, Burdett & Co., publish- 
ers, in New York city. — Blair Fair- 
child is in his father’s office, 29 Wall 
St., New York. — C. S. Cook has been 
appointed, by the African Village Co., 
of the Pan-American Exhibition to be 
held in Buffalo next summer, to travel 
with the manager in Africa and collect 
natives and various articles which will 
make the exhibit. He will first visit 
London, Paris, and Lisbon, to obtain 
permission to export the subjects of 
the various governments, and he ex- 
pects to be gone about 6 months. — F. 
R. Stoddard, Jr., has given up the 
study of law and is going to raise to- 
bacco at Pinar del Rio, Cuba. — M.S. 
Savage has given up his position with 
Small, Maynard & Co., publishers, 
to fit for the ministry. He has gone 
to Meadville, Pa., to study for 2 years, 
after which he expects to be one year 
at the Harvard Divinity School. — C. 
H. L. Johnston is with Perry, Coffin 
& Barr, bond brokers, 60 State St., 
Boston. —F. L. W. Richardson has 
left Adams & Co., and is taking a 
course in landscape gardening at 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — H. 
H. and R. G. Shaw, Jr., are also 
studying there. —J. W. Farley, J. F. 
Perkins, and W. P. Burden are at the 
Harvard Law School, and G. M. C. Sar- 
gent has returned there after his year 
abroad. — E. H. Litchfield is at the 
New York Law School. — B. H. Dib- 
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blee and F. D. Cochrane are with 
Stone & Webster, Federal St., Bos- 
ton. — Pliny Jewell, 2d, has been 
stump speaking for the Republican 
State Committee at various places in 
Massachusetts. — Israel Damon is 
teaching at Adams Academy, Quincy, 
and C. J. Smerdon at the High School, 
Taunton. — C. H. Knowlton is princi- 
pal of the Chelmsford High School. — 
A. L. Fish is assistant in Economies 
at Harvard. — W. S. Hayes is teach- 
ing Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont.— C. E. Williams’s 
address is 29 St. James Ave., Boston ; 
he is giving public recitals. — W. S. 
Kendall has gone to Europe for a year 
as traveling tutor. —T. E. Hamilton 
is teaching Modern Languages at 
Bucknell University, Pa.—J. M. 
Siddall has resigned his position as 
assistant city editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer to become assistant ed- 
itor of The Chautauquan. 


the Classes. 


1900. 
Exrot SPALDING, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

The Secretary hopes to issue his 
address list this coming spring, and as 
it is important that every man’s ad- 
dress should be known, he wishes all 
members of the Class to notify him of 
their latest address. — Jerome Leo 
Marx, who was born 6 March, 1878, 
at Albany, N. Y., died there on 22 
Sept., 1900. He was the son of Albert 
J. Marx and Nancy Marx.—G. W. 
Wilder is with the banking firm of 
Baring, Magoun & Company, New 
York. — Frank Simonds, H. Fitch, and 
R. M. Baxter are in the University Set- 
tlement, New York. — W. B. Swinford 
is in the firm of S. F. Swinford & Co., 
loans and insurance, Watseka, Ill. — 
R. F. Bolles is with the Dow Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston. — R. W. Bliss has 
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accepted a position-under Gov. Allen 
in Porto Rico.—G. P. Campbell is 
teaching general science in Worcester 
Academy. — D. G. Harris is with E. 
Harriman & Co., bankers, New York. 
— L. B. Brown and A. G. Porter will 
study mining in California this winter, 
preparatory to their work in Siberia, 
where N. A. Egbert is now working. 
— Burden, Higginson, Jay, and Salton- 
stall are in Japan. — Talbot, Harding, 
and Lewis left Honolulu the middle of 
October, for Japan. — Kauffman and 
Morse are engaged in newspaper work 
in Philadelphia; L. G. O. Smith is em- 
ployed on the editorial staff of the 
Buffalo Daily Telegraph.—C. Q. 
Adams is with the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. — E. L. Dudley 
and Rupert Holland are studying law 
in the University of Penn., Philadel- 
phia, and also working in a law office. 
— Albert Mason is a stock-broker with 
Kinnicutt & De Witt, Worcester. — 
C. M. Partridge, Jr., reached Hono- 
lulu in July, and is employed in the 
custom-office. — H. H. Fiske is man- 
ager of the Cambridge office of the 
Mobile Co. of America. — P. J. Sachs 
is in the Boston office of Goldmann, 
Sachs & Co.; H. S. Bowers is in the 
New York office of the same firm. — 
W. Edmunds is with Adams & Co., 
brokers, Boston. — The following 
members of the Class are registered in 
the Schools: Graduate: E. L. Adams; 
F. G. Ballentine; P. Barry; H. Bisbee; 
H. C. Boynton; L. Le G. Burley; E. C. 
Carter; E. Cary; J. F. Cole; R. O. 
Dalton; W. S. Davis; H. S. Davis; F. 
W. Doherty; E. A. Dunlap; R. B. 
Earle; E. L. Gerry; W. L. Harring- 
ton; H. L. Hughes; J. M. Hussey; J. 
M. Johnson; C. E. Klise; W. D. Lam- 
bert; W. Leichtenstein; E. Mallinck- 
rodt; H. W. Mason; R. S. Moore; F. 
W. Morrison; H. H. Morse; A. B. 
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Myrick ; C. Ordway; R. F. Phelps; C. 
J. Polk; R. R. Price; F. W. Reynolds; 
J. A. Richards; C. Royee; H. L. 
Seaver; L.G. Smith; C.S. Thayer; G. 
A. Thompson; A. M. Tozzer; R. H. 
Tukey; I. J. Urich; A. Washburn; J. 
P. White. Law: P. A. Atherton; H. 
W. Barnum; J. C. Bartlett; T. R. 
Bateman; F.G. Bauer; A. A. Bluesch; 
W. A. Boal; R. C. Bolling; S. R. Bo- 
right; B. Brooks; F. W. Buxtom; W. 
M. Chadbourne; A. M. Chandler; P. 
P. Chase; W. L. Collins; O. D. Crilly; 
H. J. Davenport; W. W. Dixon; H. 
F. R. Dolan; A. Drinkwater; B. E. 
Eames; F. W. Eaton; W. P. Everts; 
S. S. Fitzgerald; J. Frank; H. L. 
French; A. S. Friend; E. H. George; 
C.S. Gilman; A. F. Gotthold; A. C. 
Gould; H. A. Guiler; R. C. Heath; C. 
G. Herbert; L. E. Hilliard; T. T. 
Hinkley; M. M. Hirsch; J. H. Holli- 
day; H. J. Hosmer; F. W. Lane; L. 
C. Ledyard; H. R. Mayo; J. E. Me- 
Closkey; J. E. McGawley; H. B. 
Moore; H. A. Yeomans; S. L. Mun- 
son; G. M. G. Nichols; W. Phillips; 
W. M. Rainbolt; M. Reed; A. L. 
Richards; P. E. Rilman; H. L. Roth- 
enberg; E. J. Sanderson; E. E. Sar- 
geant; I. W. Sargent; M. Seasongood; 
F. C. Smith; E. Spalding; H. B. 
Stanton; H. Tappin; H. A. Wadleigh; 
S. G. Weilington; P. Whitney; J. 
Wilson; L. E. Wyman. Medicine: 
W. L. Barnes; J. D. Barney; L. S. 
Beals; L. G. Beeley; C. Bell; W. W. 
Bellamy; H. K. Boutwell; J. H. Buf- 
ford; H. M. Chase; G. O. Clark; J. 
F. Costa; H. W. Dana; A.G. Donham; 
A. F. Downing; R. H. Ellis; M. 
Fabyan; G. B. Fenwick; H. S. Gay; 
R. J. Graves; A. F. Griffiths; W. P. 
Hager; J. B. Hawes; W. A. Hosley; 
G. P. Howe; I. S. Kahn; F. C. 
Kidner; R. E. Lee; G. E. Lentine; H. 
Linenthal; C. Moline; L. Nelson; C. 
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S. Oakman; A. C. Pierce; W. G. 
Phippen; R. K. Whiton; J. T. Wil- 
liams; W. P. Woodbury. —The fol- 
lowing are also registered in the Uni- 
versity: W. H. Attwill, 4C.; R. R. 
Barrett, 3 C.; F. O. Bartlett, s C.; 
J.S. Bigelow,s V.; P. F. Brown, 3C.; 
M. Churehill, asst.; G. E. Clark, 4 S.; 
B. Cohen, 1 Dn.; M. G. Donk, 4 C.; L. 
Eaton, 38.; R. Edwards, 4C.; R. S. 
Forbes, 1 Dv.; G. F. Furlong, 4C.; S. 
Higginson, 4 C.; F. E. Holiday, 4 S.; 
J. H. Holmes, 3 C.; W. L. Holt, 4 C.; 
R. V. Kennedy, 4 C.; R. W. J. Kingan, 
4 C.; M. L. McCarthy, asst.; H. P. 
Nash, 4 P.; R. Pulitzer, 4 C.; C. G. 
Ruess, 1 Dv.; B. W. Sehwill, 4 C.; W. 
M. Swift, 4 C.; E. J. Whittier. — Cy- 
ril Hatch is engaged in the real estate 
business in New York city.—.A. R. 
Sargent is with Guy Lowell study- 
ing landscape architecture. — Charles 
Draper will enter the banking business 
in New York. —Any one knowing the 
present address of Fred. M. Smith will 
confer a favor by notifying the Secre- 
tary. — Copies of the Baccalaureate 
Sermon and Class Day exercises have 
been sent out to all members of the 
Class who have furnished their Class 
lives and addresses. Those not receiv- 
ing copies may procure copies by no- 
tifying the Secretary of their present 
whereabouts and sending in their Class 
lives. — C. B. Hersey is teaching in 
Adams Academy, Quiney.—S. F. 
Rockwell is with the Davis-Furber 
Machine Co., Andover. —C. F. Wel- 
lington is teaching in the Swansea 
High School, H. E. Stephenson in 
the Allen School, West Newton, 
and R. R. Kent in Westbrook Acad- 
emy, Holeb, Me. — Thomas Crimmins 
is with T. E. Crimmins & Co., con- 
tractors, New York city, and at pre- 
sent has charge of laying the water main 


from 110th to 70th St.—F. O. Byrd 
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and Edward Cook are at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York.— 
R. L. Gerry is in the banking business in 
New York with Sturges, Strong & Co. 
—F. R. Childs is in the National City 
Bank, New York.—B. F. Bell has 
been working with a construction gang 
on the Baltimore and Southwestern 
Railway.— C. R. Taylor is principal 
of the Sheffield High School. — Paul 
Blackwelder is teaching in the La 
Grange, IIl., High School. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Vespasian Warner, / ’68, Rep., has 
been reélected to Congress from the 
13th Illinois district ; H. F. Naphen, 
1’78, Dem., from the 10th Mass.; and 
F. H. Gillett, 7 ’77, Rep., from the 
2d Mass. 

Harvey Wellington Walker, L. S., 
’94, was drowned in the Charles River, 
near Captain’s Island, Cambridge, in 
trying to save the life of a companion 
who had become exhausted by swim- 
ming. He was born at Milford in 
1868, graduated A. B. at Boston Uni- 
versity in 1890, and after two years 
at the Law School he had practiced 
law in Boston. Since 1898 he had 
represented Ward 25 (Brighton) in 
the Boston common council. 

The University of Cambridge last 
summer conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters on Prof. J. W. White, 


pv. 


W. L. M. King, A. M., 98, some- 
time Henry Lee Memorial Fellow in 
Political Economy, has been appointed 
deputy minister of labor in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and editor of the 
Labour Gazette just established by the 
government of the Dominion. 

James Seymour Grinnell, L. S., ’44, 
died at Greenfield Sept. 4. The son 
of George Grinnell, a member of Con- 
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gress and judge of probate, he was 
born in Greenfield, July 24, 1821. 
He was graduated at Amherst in 1842, 
read law in the office of Grinnell & 
Aiken and at the Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1846. In 
1862 he went to Washington, as chief 
clerk in the department of agricul- 
ture, a position which he filled for 
three years, when he was appointed 
chief clerk in the Patent Office, where 
he remained ten years. In 1876 he 
returned to Greenfield, where he had 
resided for the remainder of his life, 
with the exception of short periods 
spent in travel. His interest in agri- 
culture led him to be connected with 
many agricultural societies, and at the 
Centennial in ’76 he was a judge of the 
class of agricultural implements. He 
had been a vice-president of the State 
Board of Agriculture for many years. 
He had also been trustee and vice- 
president of the Mass. Agricultural 
College. In 1882 he was a member 
of the State Senate. He ran for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the ticket with B. 
F. Butler for two years. He was also 
at one time a candidate for member 
of Congress and for State treasurer. 
During his first term Pres. Cleveland 
appointed him visitor to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. He was a 
generous supporter of St. James Epis- 
copal Church. He was twice married: 
first to Anna E. Stannard, of Freder- 
icksburg, Va., who died in May, 1857; 
and, second, June 19, 1879, to Mrs. 
Anna Katharine (Russell) Dennison, 
a sister of J. E. Russell, of Leicester. 
In 1861 Mr. Grinnell was appointed 
major of the old Tenth Regiment, but 
family and civil duties prevented his 
going to the front. He was a member 
of Republican Lodge of Greenfield and 
of Franklin Chapter. When the Ma- 
sonic building was erected in Green- 
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field the public hall in the building 
was named Grinnell Hall, for him and 
his father. He leaves a widow. 

Dr. A. S. Wheeler, p ’97, has been 
elected assistant professor of Chemistry 
in the University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Jacob Mendez Da Costa, h ’97, 
died at Villanova, Pa., on Sept. 11. He 
was born at St. Thomas, West Indies, 
Feb. 7. 1833 ; was educated partly in 
Germany; graduated at the Jefferson 
Medical College in 1852 ; was physi- 
cian to the Philadelphia Hospital for 
over 30 years, and professor at the 
Jefferson Medical College from 1872 
to 1891; was early distinguished for 
his investigations of the heart. Pub- 
lished many articles and monographs, 
and several books, of which his “ Med- 
ical Diagnosis” has been translated 
into Russian, Italian, and German. 

M. C. Leonard, s ’97, has resigned 
his position at Bates College to go to 
Japan. 

Dr. J. F. Lewis, m ’87, has been 
elected superintendent of adult poor 
by the Mass. State Charity Board. 

Ex-Congressman S. J. Barrows, t 
75, is secretary of the New York State 
Prison Association. 

Cyrus Hamlin, S. T. D., 1861, died 
at Portland, Me., Aug. 8, 1900, aged 
89. 

G. S. Selfridge, 7 ’92, is lieutenant 
commander of the Mass. Naval Bri- 
gade. 

Sylvester Rosa Koehler, h ’92, died 
at Littleton, N. H., on Sept. 15. He 
was born at Leipsic, Germany, Feb. 11, 
1837. For many years he was curator 
of prints in the Boston Art Museum. 

Bruce Fink, p ’96, received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Minnesota at Commencement. His 
thesis was entitled ‘‘ Contributions to 
a Knowledge of the Lichens of Min- 
nesota.” 
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J. C. Wait, / 91, is assistant corpo- 
ration counsel of New York city. 

Dr. James Henry Robbins, m ’67, 
who died at Hingham on Aug. 22, was 
the son of James and Mary (Parkman) 
Robbins, and was born in Calais, Me., 
July 22, 1839. He was graduated 
from Amherst in 1862, and from the 
Medical School in 1867. In 1880 he 
settled in Hingham, succeeding to the 
practice of Dr. C. H. Colburn, m ’74. 
He was twice married: to Laura D. 
Dailey of Calais, Me., Sept. 16, 1868, 
(she died at Machias, Dec. 14, 1875); 
and to Mary C. Pike, April 30, 1881, 
who survives him, with a son, Regi- 
nald, by the first wife. In 1887, he 
was elected president of the South 
Norfolk District Medical Society. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Farwell, L.S., 
64, a well-known educator, died at 
Worcester, Oct. 31. He was born in 
Worcester June 27, 1841; entered 
Yale College in 1860 and later read 
law in the office of Col. E. B. Stod- 
dard, L. S., 49, and in 1864 was a 
member of the Law School. In Sep- 
tember, 1864, he settled in Quincy, 
Ill., where he read law with Browning 
& Bushnell, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1865. He practiced law until 
appointed principal of the Quincy 
High School. In 1871 he was elected 
professor of History in the University 
of West Virginia, but declined the 
place to become superintendent of 
schools in Norwalk, O. In 1874 he 
was elected superintendent of schools 
in Ironton, O. In 1876 he returned 
to Massachusetts and bought a farm 
in Hubbardston, whence he removed 
to Worcester five years ago. For 
more than 20 years he held a commis- 
sion as justice of the peace, and was 
three times appointed trial justice. 
He was married in 1870, and leaves a 
wife, six sons, and one daughter. 
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Samuel Ames, J ’75, died in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 25. He was the 
youngest son of the late Samuel Ames, 
chief justice of the Rhode Island 
Supreme Court from 1856 until 1865, 
and of Mary Dorr, daughter of Sulli- 
van Dorr, and sister of Thomas W. 
Dorr, leader of the People’s party and 
of the Dorr rebellion of 1842. He 
was born in Providence, April 10, 
1849. At the age of 14 he received 
an appointment from Senator H. B. 
Anthony, who was related to the fam- 
ily, to the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and graduated there in 
1868. He was passed through the 
grades of midshipman, ensign, and 
master before he became convinced 
that his tastes were not for the sea, 
and after five years in the navy he 
resigned. He entered the Law School 
in 1873, and graduated in 1875. A 
year later, after study in the office of 
Thurston & Ripley, he was admitted 
to the Rhode Island bar, of which his 
brother, Edward C., J ’69, was already 
amember. Samuel Ames was a leader 
in the reform movement that created 
the Providence Municipal League, and 
was one of the founders of that organ- 
ization. With its indorsement he 
served one term in the general as- 
sembly as a representative, in 1897- 
98. He was a member of the Squan- 
tum Association and of the University 
Club at the time of his death, and had 
been a member of the Hope Club, 
being also a member of the Provi- 
dence Athletic Association when that 
club disbanded. He had a high place 
in Free Masonry, being a member of 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, and of St. 
John’s Commandery, No. 1, of Provi- 
dence. He married Abby G. Harris, 
daughter of Cyrus Harris, manufac- 
turer and one time collector of the 
port, and was childless. 
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W. A. Clark, p’99, has been granted 
the degree of Ph. D. by the University 
of Chicago. 

T. J. Butler, Sp., ’95, is practicing 
law at Detroit, Mich, Home Bank 
Bldg. 

E. H. Squibb, s 78, of Brooklyn, is 
treasurer of the New York State Med- 
ical Association. 

The Rev. W. R. Clarke, ¢ ’00, was 
installed as pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church at Dover, N. H., on Sept. 6. 

W. B. Douglas, | 77, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Rev. A. L. Weatherby, Div. 
Sch., ’97, has been called to the South 
Unitarian Church, Worcester. 

Dr. Leonard Edmund Richardson, 
m ’57, of Hartford, Conn., died at 
Newport, N. H., Aug. 11. He was 
born in Auburn, Oct. 15, 1833. He 
received an academic education and 
took his M. D. in 1857. In 1861 he 
settled in Stoddard, N. H., where he 
remained seven years. In 1868 he 
removed to Hartford and built up 
a large practice. In 1858 he married 
Lois M. Kibbey; she and two daugh- 
ters survive him. 

Dr. H. M. Cutts, m ’83, has retired 
from the Mass. Naval Brigade, in 
which he was assistant surgeon with 
the rank of lieutenant. 

F. W. Goreth, / ’97, is practicing 
law at 52 Broadway, New York. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, gave 
the principal address at the opening 
of the Wellesley College Observatory 
in October. 

Baron Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, is 
minister of justice in the new Japan- 
ese cabinet. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb, A ’84, has been re- 
elected to Parliament, representing 
the University of Cambridge as a 
Conservative. 
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John Langdon Sullivan, m ’49, died 
at Ashfield, Sept. 5. He had been a 
practicing physician in Malden for 51 
years. He was born in Keene, N. H., 
March 8, 1827, and was a son of the 
Rev. T. R. Sullivan, ’17, and Charlotte 
Caldwell Blake, and a great-grandson 
of Gov. James Sullivan. He was edu- 
cated in the Worcester public schools 
and the Boston Latin School, the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and the 
Harvard Medical School. After grad- 
uating from the last he studied in 
German and English hospitals. He 
was surgeon of the board of enrolment 
for the sixth congressional district, 
examining surgeon for pensions and 
the first medical examiner for the 
county of Middlesex. He was a 
member of the Mass. Medical Society, 
the American Medical Association, 
the Malden Medical Improvement 
Society, the Mass. Medico-Legal So- 
ciety, and an honorary member of the 
Gynaecological Society of Boston. He 
was also an honorary member of the 
Canadian Medical Association. He 
was a member of Mount Vernon 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Royal Arch 
Chapter of the Tabernacle, and Beau- 
seant Commandery, K. T. He wrote 
the ode on the 250th anniversary of 
the city of Malden in 1899, and other 
oceasional poems. Dr. Sullivan was 
married twice. His first marriage, 
April 2, 1850, was to Mary E. Lynde, 
of New York. Mrs. Sullivan died in 
1856, and two years later Dr. Sulli- 
van married her sister, Helen Lynde. 
His children are Mrs. Alexander 
Cochrane, of Boston; Lynde Sullivan, 
88, a councilman of Malden; Helen 
Lynde Sullivan, and J. A. Sullivan, 
97. 

E. R. Champlin, / ’80, after serving 
two years as mayor of Cambridge, 
has declined a renomination. 
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Dr. H. C. Boutelle, m ’99, who has 
been house physician in the contagious 
department of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, has an office at 369 Talbot Ave., 
Dorchester. 

The Rev. J. B. W. Day, ¢ 00, was 
installed as pastor of the Unity 
Church, Amherst, on Sept. 25. 

The Hon. F. W. Borden, m ’68, 
minister of militia and defense in 
King’s County, N. S., has been re- 
elected to the Canadian Parliament. 

Walter John Peacock, / 96, died in 
Worcester on Oct. 7, aged 32. Grad- 
uating from Worcester Academy, in 
1887, he entered Brown University, 
but did not graduate. He read law 
in the office of C. M. Thayer, ’89, and 
then at the Harvard Law School. Dur- 
ing the past three years he practiced 
in Worcester. 

Dr. H. H. Simmons, d ’00, is prac- 
ticing in Florence, Italy. 

C. K. Adams, A ’86, has retired 
from the presidency of the University 
of Wisconsin; Prof. E. A. Birge, p ’78, 
is acting president. 

Dr. E. F. Dowd, m 98, has an office 
on Main St., Waltham. 

Judge George Gray, L. S.,’62, U.S. 
judge for the third judicial circuit, 
is to serve on the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

Dr. P. E. Truesdale, m ’98, has 
settled in Fall River; address, 257 
N. Main St. 

Dr. Robert Francis Forrest, m 98, 
died Sept. 18, at Watertown, aged 27. 
He received his early education in the 
public schools, graduating from the 
high school in 1892. After leaving 
the Medical School he settled in Cam- 
bridge. About six months ago his 
health failed and he went to Denver, 
Col. After two months’ stay there 
his condition grew worse and he re- 
turned to his native town. 
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Homer Chester Strong, L. S. ’77, 
died in Palmer Aug. 5. He was born 
in Palmer, Sept. 5, 1850, ninth in de- 
scent from Richard Strong, who was 
born in Wales about 1561. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
Palmer, attended Monson Academy 
and Wesleyan Academy, and later 
entered Amherst, where he was grad- 
uated in 1875. He taught school be- 
fore entering college, and was princi- 
pal of the grammar school in Three 
Rivers in 1871. After leaving college 
he was acting principal of the Everett 
School, Dorchester, and principal of 
the Brooks School, Medford. He 
studied law in the office of C. L. 
Gardner in Palmer, and spent two 
years at the Harvard Law School. 
He resided in Springfield, and prac- 
ticed law there from 1883 to 1886, 
when he returned to Palmer. He was 
for many years active in politics, al- 
though seldom a candidate for public 
office. He edited the Palmer Herald 
during 1892-93. Jan. 10, 1883, he 
married Lizzie M. Wilson, who sur- 
vives with one daughter. 

Dr. A. E. Tuck, d ’98, has removed 
from Gloucester to Rockport. 

Chase Eastman, / ’99, has returned 
to Portland, Me., after a year in 
Europe. 

A. S. Hanna, s ’98, is teaching Sci- 
ence in the Milton High School. 

Dr. J. R. Grimes, m ’99, has an office 
in Opera House Block, Montpelier, 
Vt. 

W. M. Ross, | ’77, Rep., has been 
reélected county judge, at Syracuse, 
N. Y.; he has served as judge since 
1894. 

Dr. H. S. Warren, m ’00, is estab- 
lished at 915 Boylston St., Boston. 

Dr. J. T. Ward, m ’00, has gone 
abroad to study at Dublin, Heidelberg, 
and Vienna. 
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William Henry Whitmore, h ’67, 
city registrar of Boston, and one of 
the foremost antiquaries in New Eng- 
land, died in Boston on June 14. He 
was born in Dorchester, Sept. 6, 1836. 

F. W. Rawle, / 98, has removed his 
law office to 211 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, where he is associated 
with W. B. Rawle and A. T. Freedley. 

John Cromwell Orrick, / ’61, born 
25 Oct., 1840, at St. Charles, Mo., 
died Aug. 20, 1900, at St. Louis, Mo. 
He took his A. B. at St. Charles Col- 
lege. 

Bishop J. J. Keane, h 93, has been 
created archbishop of Dubuque, Ia. 

Dr. H. R. Cloudman, m ’00, is 
house surgeon at the Carney Hospital, 
Boston; Dr. M. H. Sullivan, m ’00, is 
on the hospital staff. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

In the Annals of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, xxxii, 2, Prof. W. H. Picker- 
ing writes on “ Visual Observations of 
the Moon and Planets.” 

The new volume of Western stories, 
by Owen Wister, ’82, is entitled “The 
Jimmyjohn Boss.” Besides the title 
piece, it contains “ A Kinsman of Red 
Cloud,” “Sharon’s Choice,” “ Na- 
poleon Shave-Tail,” “Twenty Minutes 
for Refreshments,” “The Promised 
Land,” “ Hank’s Woman,” “ Padre 
Ignazio.” 

E. D. Starbuck, ’94, has published 
“The Psychology of Religion.” 
(Scribner: New York.) 
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F. D. Huntington, ¢ ’42, bishop of 
Central New York, has collected a 
volume of addresses with the title 
“ Personal Religious Life in the Uni- 
versity and in Ministering Women.” 

Frank W. Hackett, ’61, assistant 
secretary of the navy, has published 
“The Gavel and the Mace, or Parlia- 
mentary Law in Easy Chapters,” with 
an inscription in memory of Samuel 
Dana Horton, ’64. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.: New York.) 

“The Sifted Grain and the Grain 
Sifters,” an address delivered Oct. 19 
at the dedication of the building of 
the State Historical Library of Wis- 
consin, by C. F. Adams, ’56, has been 
printed in pamphlet form. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, has ed- 
ited Demosthenes’s “On the Crown ” 
for the Syndics of the Cambridge, 
England, University Press. 

“The Art of Optimism as Taught 
by Robert Browning,” is an address 
by Pres. W. DeW. Hyde,’79. (Crow- 
ell: New York. 35 cts.) 

“Dr. North and His Friends,” by 
Dr. S. W. Mitchell, A ’86, which re- 
cently appeared as a serial in the 
Century, has been published in book 
form. 

“The Soft Side,” a collection of 
short stories, by Henry James, L. S., 
’62, was printed recently. 

J. G. Mumford, ’85, has printed 
privately “Mumford Memoirs, Being 
the Story of the New England Mum- 
fords from 1655 to the Present Time.” 
With coat-of-arms, and genealogical 
table. 

A study of “ The Alabama Arbitra- 
tion,” by Thomas Willing Balch, ’90, 
has been printed in Philadelphia. 

“The Equity of the King’s Court 
before the Reign of Edward I,” the 
inaugural dissertation of E. H. Good- 
win, 95, has been printed at Leipsic. 
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Louis How, ’95, has written a novel 
on the Mexican Catholic colony of the 
San Luis Valley, Southern Colorado. 
Its title is “The Penitent.” (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.: Indianapolis, Ind.) 

Irving Ruland, ’89, was one of the 
editors of “A History of Troop ‘A’ 
in the Spanish-American War,” pub- 
lished by the troop for private circu- 
lation. 

T. T. Dawson, ’87, secretary of 
legislation in Brazil, has written a re- 
port on the “Railways of Brazil.” 
It is printed in U. S. Consular Re- 
ports, No. 758, date June 18, 1900. 

Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, has translated 
from the Polish of Henryk Sienkiwicz 
“The Judgment of Peter-and Paul 
on Olympus,” which is published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, who 
also announce “ The Problem of Asia,” 
a collection of recent articles by Capt. 
A. T. Mahan, h ’95. 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, now of 
Columbia, has prepared a second High 
School Course of his “ Elements of 
Rhetoric and English Composition.” 
It discusses, in simple and clear man- 
ner, minor forms of composition 
(including hints on letter-writing), 
description, narration, exposition, and 
argument and persuasion. A final 
chapter deals with composition in 
verse. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
50 cents.) 

James Green, ’62, has printed his 
address on “The Causes of the War 
in South Africa,” read before the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity last 
summer. (The Author: Worcester.) 

“An Apostle of the Western 
Church,” a memoir of the Rev. Jack- 
son Kemper, first missionary bishop 
of the American church, with notices 
of some of his contemporaries, by the 
Rey. Greenough White, ’84, has ap- 
peared. 
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“His Lordship’s Leopard,” by D. D. 
Wells, 93, came out just as its author 
died. His first humorous work, “ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant,’’ has been put 
to press eleven times. (Holt: New 
York.) 

In the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore for April-June, W. W. Newell, 
59, traces the origin of “ Springfield 
Mountain,” one of the Early American 
Ballads whose history he is giving in 
that journal. 

D. W. Ross, ’75, with E. O. Parker 
and S. C. Patchett, has prepared 40 
plates of “ Illustrations of Balance and 
Rhythm, for the Use of Students and 
Teachers.” 

To the revised edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, ’79, contributes an article on 
“The American Tariff,’ and W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, a brief account of Har- 
vard University since 1869. 

Putnam, New York, has issued 
“Life Beyond Death,” by Dr. M. J. 
Savage, h ’95. 

Dr. G. E. Francis, ’58, has prepared 
for the American Antiquarian Society 
“Notes of the Life and Character of 
Dr. William Paine,” which have been 
printed with the proceedings of the 
society, and also in a separate pam- 
phlet. 

The life and writings of the late 
Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow, ’37, are 
issued in four volumes, comprising : 
“ Memoir ;” “ Dislocations and Frac- 
tures of the Hip ;” “Litholapaxy ;” 
“Orthopedic Surgery and other Med- 
ical Papers ;” ‘‘Surgical Anaesthesia 
— Addresses and other Papers.” (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

“The Law of Operations Prelimi- 
nary to Construction in Engineering 
and Architecture,” by John Cassan 
Wait, / 91, is tobe published by John 
Wiley & Sons. 
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J. A. Macy, ’99, won the Century 
Magazine prize for an essay on “ Tol- 
stoy’s Moral Theory of Art.” 

“Parlous Times,” a posthumous 
novel of modern diplomacy, by David 
D. Wells, ’93, has been issued by J. 
F. Taylor & Co., New York. 

Prof. J. H. Wigmore, ’83, professor 
of Law in Northwestern University, 
is the author of “Examinations in 
Law; Consisting of Practical Pro- 
blems and Cases Compiled from Pa- 
pers Contributed by Various Law 
Schools.” (Chicago.) 

The Rhode Island Constitutional 
League has published “ Constitution- 
Making in Rhode Island,’”’ a mono- 
graph of 128 pages by Amasa M. 
Eaton, /’78. To the Harvard Law 
Review (Feb.June, 1900) Mr. Eaton 
contributed a series of articles on 
“The Right to Local Self-Govern- 
ment.”’ 

E. H. Atherton, ’79, of the Boston 
Girls’ Latin School, has edited selec- 
tions from the Third Book of Caesar’s 
“ Civil War,” which are issued under 
the title of “Caesar and Pompey in 
Greece,” in the convenient School 
Classics series. (Ginn : Boston.) 

Prof. W. C. Sabine, p’88, has re- 
printed from the American Architect 
his articles on “ Reverberation.” They 
are based on his experiments in at- 
tempting to correct the acoustical de- 
fects of the Fogg Museum Lecture 
Room. His investigations have been 
widely followed, and they promise to 
affect generally the designs of halls 
in which excellent acoustical proper- 
ties are required. 

Prof. Roland Thaxter, ’82, of Har- 
vard, is an associate editor of the Bo- 
tanical Gazette. 

The first part of volume ii of the 
Annals of the Lowell Observatory is 
devoted to researches relating to the 
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form, rotation, surface detail, and gen- 
eral phenomena of Jupiter and its 
satellites. The observations were 
made at Flagstaff, Arizona, in 1894, 
by Prof. W. H. Pickering, who devised 
the methods of these special researches 
upon the Jovian system, and in 1895, 
by A. E. Douglas, who carried through 
the mathematical and analytical part 
of the investigations to definite results. 
They constitute the first long series of 
physical observations of Jupiter’s sat- 
ellites yet published. The latter por- 
tion of the volume contains a report of 
observations of Mars made in 1896, at 
Flagstaff, and in 1896-97 at Tacu- 
baya, Mexico. It begins with an ac- 
count of the polar caps, the most con- 
spicuous and significant objects on the 
planet, and then presents the mi- 
crometric measures of diameters and 
positions of markings. Lists of the 
canals and oases seen during the op- 
position follow, and, finally, there are 
several chapters bearing upon the me- 
teorological condition of the planet. 
The observers were Percival Lowell, 
76, and A. E. Douglas, assisted by 
Miss W. L. Leonard and D. A. Drew. 
The volume is copiously illustrated, 
most of the plates being facsimiles of 
drawings by the different members of 
the staff, and is accompanied by anew 
map of Mars. — Nation. 

Dr. W. B. Cannon, m ’00, has re- 
printed in two convenient pamphlets 
his articles on “The Case System in 
Medicine,” and ‘‘ The Case System of 
Teaching Systematic Medicine,” which 
he contributed recently to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. (Dam- 
rell & Upham: Boston.) 

“Tolstoy’s Complete Works,” ed- 
ited by N. H. Dole, ’74, will be issued 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., who also an- 
nounce “The Poetry of the Psalms,’’ 
by the Rev. Henry van Dyke, h ’94, 
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and “The Religion of a Gentleman,” 
by the Rev. Charles F. Dole, ’68. 

Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, has 
issued the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
the Harvard Dental School. It com- 
prises all that the first catalogue (of 
1897) contained with corrections and 
additions bringing it down to date. 
Dr. Boardman follows the excellent 
plan initiated by Mr. Arnold in the 
Law School Quinquennial of printing 
a chronological, a geographical, and an 
alphabetical list, by means of which 
various classifications a larger amount 
of information is given than could be 
put into one list. It appears that the 
Dental School has had 696 members, 
of whom 428 received the degree of 
D.M.D., and of all of these, except 
22, Dr. Boardman has direct news. 
Of the 696, 69 have retired from pro- 
fessional life, 29 are practicing phy- 
sicians, 63 are in business, 99 reside 
abroad in 18 different countries. It 
appears that the Harvard Dental 
School men are more widely scattered 
than are the graduates of any of the 
other Schools. Dr. Boardman’s geo- 
graphical list will serve as a directory 
for Harvard dentists in all parts of 
the world. 

R. M. Alden, A. M., 96, now in- 
structor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has produced an excellent man- 
ual, “The Art of Debate.” He aims 
at furnishing college debaters with 
just the information they need about 
the choice of subjects, style and ar- 
rangement, the nature of proof, and 
the chief requisites for success in 
spoken debate. He is throughout clear 
and practical, and he writes with re- 
freshing ease. Whatever of the de- 
bater’s art can be imparted through a 
book seems to be found in this. Mr. 
Alden differs from other writers on 
this subject in giving greater attention 
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to the experience of college debaters. 
Accordingly, among his numerous il- 
lustrative specimens he includes not 
only passages from famous speeches, 
but also the actual arguments of recent 
intercollegiate speakers. It is almost 
needless to say that his manual may 
be as invaluable to the young lawyer, 
clergyman, or writer, whose business 
it is to persuade by argument, as to 
the debater. Mr. Alden has added to 
its usefulness by supplying specimen 
arguments and briefs, and a list of 
topics for debate. He dedicates his 
book to J. P. Hall,/’97, and J. P. 
Warren, ’96, “both ex-presidents of 
the Harvard Union, admirable de- 
baters, and peerless friends.” (Holt: 
New York. $1.) 

In “ The Girl and the Governor,” 
Charles Warren, ’88, presents a series 
of strong straightforward tales dealing 
with the human element in contempo- 
rary politics. The Governor of the 
title is not always a governor and the 
Girl not alwaysa girl. But each tale is 
built up around the same nucleus —a 
man’s career influenced by some minor, 
perhaps unwitting, manipulator of the 
threads of destiny, — now a woman, 
now a schoolboy, now a workingman. 
The two opening tales are the least 
successful. The first is a bit stagey, 
the second not convincing. Would so 
very recent a convert as Eleanor Ran- 
dall have sacrificed a father on the 
altar of pure politics with so few 
qualms? The author (and we respect 
him for it) does not even fall back on 
the compelling power of love. But the 
rest are good workmanlike stories. 
(Scribner : New York. $1.50.) 

Publishers so seldom get a vice- 
presidential candidate on their list of 
authors, that it is no wonder that the 
Messrs. Putnam should have taken ad- 
vantage of the candidacy of Gov. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, for bringing 
out a popular edition of his works. 
This edition, “ The Sagamore,” con- 
sists of 15 small paper-covered vol- 
umes printed on good paper in clear 
type, each volume selling for 25 cents. 
The works included are “ American 
Ideals,” “ Administration — Civil Ser- 
vice,” “The Wilderness Hunter,” 
“Hunting the Grizzly,” “ Hunting 
Trips of a Ranchman,” “ Hunting Trips 
on the Plains and in the Mountains,” 
“The Rough Riders,” “The Win- 
ning of the West,” 6 vols., and “The 
Naval War of 1812,” 2 vols. Gen. F. 
V. Greene writes a brief biographical 
sketch, and there are various portraits 
and other illustrations. But even while 
this Sagamore edition was issuing from 
the press and being circulated far and 
wide, two more volumes have appeared 
with Theodore Roosevelt’s name on the 
title-page. One, “The Strenuous 
Life” (The Century Co.: New York), 
contains recent papers and addresses ; 
the other, “Cromwell,” is the book 
form of the historical polemic which 
ran through the last volume of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. But even these 17 
volumes do not exhaust the literary 
product of the prolific Rough Rider 
during the 20 years since he graduated 
from Harvard. To the American 
Statesmen Series he contributed. bio- 
graphies of Gouverneur Morris and 
Thomas H. Benton, and he has com- 
piled or assisted to compile seven other 
volumes. The bibliographer who 
makes a complete list of the magazine 
articles of the vice-president elect will 
need plenty of paper. To the first 
number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
(Oct., 1892) Mr. Roosevelt contrib- 
uted an article on “Harvard Men in 
Politics,” which has an added personal 
interest to readers to-day. 

More than fifteen years ago Pres. 
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Charles Kendall Adams, h ’86, edited 
“ Representative British Orations ” in 
three volumes. His plan was to pre- 
sent at least one typical oration by 
Eliot, Pym, Chatham, Mansfield, 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Mackintosh, Erskine, 
Canning, Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, 
Beaconsfield, and Gladstone. Pres. 
Adams greatly increased the value of 
his selections by making not only in- 
trinsic eloquence but historical impor- 
tance one of the tests which determined 
his choice. Accordingly, the orations 
he selected are landmarks in the politi- 
eal history of England, or in the de- 
velopment of Anglo-Saxon ideals. The 
series has been so deservedly success- 
ful, that now it is reissued with a sup- 
plementary volume, of which John 
Alden, ’93, is the editor. He covers 
more recent ground. The speeches he 
offers are Daniel O’Connell’s Defence 
of John Magee; Lord Palmerston on 
the Don Pacifico Case; Robert Lowe 
Against the Reform Act of 1866; 
Joseph Chamberlain on “ Splendid Iso- 
lation,” and “ The True Conception of 
Empire; ” and Lord Rosebery on “ The 
Duty of Public Service.” Each speech 
is preceded by a brief introduction, and 
at the end of each volume are sensible 
illustrative notes. Whether to the gen- 
eral reader, the college debater, or the 
student of British history, these excel- 
lent little volumes will be of per- 
manent value and unfailing interest. 
They are the best in their field. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 4 vols., $5.) 

L. P. Lane, 795, assistant in the De- 
partment of Documents and Statistics 
at the Boston Public Library, reprints 
in pamphlet from the Quarterly Pub- 
lications of the American Statistical 
Association his “ Aids in the Use of 
Government Publications.” 

To Tutor Henry Flynt, who gradu- 
ated in 1693 and served the College as 
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tutor from 1699 to 1754, an article by 
D. M. Wilson, ¢’72, is devoted in the 
November New England Magazine. 
Mr. Wilson treats the renowned Tutor 
as the “earliest New England hu- 
morist.” 

The Rev. A. W. Jackson, t’72, has 
brought out the life of the late Dr. 
James Martineau, h’72, which was al- 
most completed before Dr. Martineau’s 
death and has received the sanction 
of his family. In the course of the 
biography Mr. Jackson traces the Uni- 
tarian movement in England. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for November contains articles by 
Prof. Fetter, of Stanford University, 
on the “Concept and Definition of 
Capital;” by Prof. Jenks, of Cornell, on 
“The Trusts: Facts established and 
Problems unsolved;” by Mr. F. B. 
Hawley, of New York, on “ Risk in 
its Relations to Business Profits; ” and 
by Prof. Ripley, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on the “ Cap- 
italization of Public Service Corpora- 
tions.” Among the notes,O. M. W. 
Sprague, ’95, contributes an account 
of the German Coinage Act of 1900 
and C. C. Closson an explanatory 
memorandum on heredity in relation 
to social selection. 

F. R. Clow, ’91, has in press a book 
on Commerce, for use as a text-book 
in secondary schools, to be published 
shortly by Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Prof. W. L. Phelps, p91, has edited 
Thackeray’s “English Humorists,” 
and Prof. F. I. Carpenter, 85, has ed- 
ited “ Selections from Byron’s Poems,”’ 
for Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

C. B. Cory, Sp., ’77, had a special 
edition of his “ Birds of Eastern North 
America known to occur East of the 
Ninetieth Meridian” printed for the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
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“Two Centuries of Pennsylvania 
History,” by Isaac Sharpless, s ’73, 
president of Haverford College, is 
issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. C. H. Toy’s edition of ‘‘ Pro- 
verbs,” in the “ International Critical 
Commentary,” has appeared. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

“Lucid Intervals,” by E. S. Martin, 
"77, is announced by Harper & Bros. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

American Journal of Numismatics. 

(July.) ‘* Medals, Jetons, and Tokens 


Illustrative of the Science of Medicine,” 
H. R. Storer, 50. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘The American 
Boss,” F. C. Lowell, ’76; ‘* Russia’s In- 
terest in China,’ B. Adams, ’70 ; ‘* James 
Martineau,” C. C. Everett, ¢ °59; ‘The 
Ancient Feud between Philosophy and 
Art,” P. E. More, p 93. (Oct.) ‘‘ John 
Ruskin as an Art Critic,’’ C. H. Moore, A 
90 ; ‘*Some Old-Fashioned Doubts about 
New-Fashioned Education,” L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75; ‘‘Some Letters of Martineau,” 
h 72; ‘‘ The Draxon Dinners,”’ C. Warren, 
89. (Nov.) ‘‘A Defense of American 
Parties,’’ W. G. Brown, 91; ‘‘ The Gen- 
tle Reader,’’ S. M. Crothers, h 99; ‘‘An 
Astronomer’s Friendship,’ S. Newcomb, 
s 58. 

Critic. (Nov.) ‘‘James Martineau,” 
J. W. Chadwick, t ’64; ‘‘ The Last Act,’ 
M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87. 

Century. (Oct.) ‘‘ The Chinese as Busi- 
ness Men,” S. P. Read, ’85; “* Civic Help- 
fulness,’ T. Roosevelt, ’80; ‘* Chinese 
Traits and Western Blunders,’’ H. C. Pot- 
ter, h’90. (Nev.) ‘Her First Horse 
Show,” D. Gray, ’92; ‘‘ The Problem of 
the Philippines,’ H. C. Potter, A ’90. 

Cosmopolitan. (Sept.) ‘* The Work of 
a Great Cartoonist’? [F. G. Attwood,] 
L. McK. Garrison, ’88. (Oct.) ‘‘ Our 
Navy Fifty Years from Now,” W. E. 
Chandler, / ’54. 

Educational Review. (Sept.) ‘* Miin- 
sterberg on the New Education,” J. Lee, 
*83. (Oct.) ‘*‘The Cuban Teachers at 
Harvard,”’ R. Clapp, ’99. 
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Forum. (Oct.) “Is a Timber Famine 
Imminent,”’ H. Gannett, s ’70. 

International Monthly. (Sept.) ‘* The 
American School of Historians,’”? A. B. 
Hart, °80. (Oct.) ‘Importance of Re- 
publican Party Government,” G. F. Hoar, 
46. (Nov.) ‘‘The Pacific Coast,” J. 
Royce ; ‘* The Great Chinese Viceroy and 
Diplomat,” J. W. Foster, L. S. ’54. 

Lippincott’s. (Aug.) ** Stephen Crane’s 
Prophecy,” R. W. Kauffman, Sp., ’96. 

McClure’s. (Sept.) ‘Sale of U. S. 
Bonds in England,” G. S. Boutwell, h ’51. 
(Nov.) ‘* How the Law Came to Jenkins 
Creek,’’ C. Warren, 89. 

Modern Culture. (Oct.) ‘*The True 
Story of Stephen Crane,” R. W. Kauff- 
man, Sp., 96. 

New England Magazine. (Nov.) ‘* Last 
of the Ocean Slave Traders,’”’ G. S. Bout- 
well, 2°51; ‘ Tutor Flynt, New England’s 
Earliest Humorist,’’ D. M. Wilson, t ’72 ; 
**An Old Letter,’’ C. T. Sempers,”’ ’88; 
‘* Liberty through Sovereignty,’’ J. Lee, 
83; “* Gen. John Sullivan and the Rebel- 
lion in New Hampshire,’’ F. B. Sanborn, 
"55, 

New World. (Sept-) ‘* Naturalism and 
its Results,” C. C. Everett, t 59; ‘ The 
Supreme God of the Lowest Races,” J. 
H. Woods, ’87. 

North American. (Oct.) ‘“ The Duty 
of Democrats,” M. E. Ingalls, L. S., ’62; 
‘** Bryan or McKinley?” G. F. Hoar, ’46; 
** China and Russia,’’ J. Quincy, ’80. 

Open Court. (Oct., Nov.) ‘* Certain 
Aspects of the Eleusinian Problem,” C. J. 
Wood, ’76. 

Outing. (Nov-) ‘*‘Making the Ameri- 
can Heavy Harness Horse,” F. M. Ware, 
(°79]; ‘‘A Manual in Football,’ P. D. 
Haughton, ’99. 

Review of Reviews. (Oct.) ‘‘ Trusts in 
Case of Bryan’s Election,’’ J. L. Laughlin, 
73; “* The Rise of Golf in America,”’ P. 
Collier, t °82. (Nov.) ‘*The American 
Negro at Paris,’’ W. E. B. Dubois, ’90. 

Scribner’s. (Sept.) ‘‘ Tothe Breaks of 
Sandy,” J. Fox, ’83; ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
State,’ C. Warren, °89. (Oct., Nov.) 
‘“*The Russia of To-day,’? H. Norman, 
81. 

World’s Work. (Nov.) ‘*Rome as a 
Political Bogey,’’ W. S. Davis, ’00. 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War. By John Fiske, ’63. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 
$2.) This work will serve, better than 
any other with which we are ac- 
quainted, to restore the balance be- 
tween the East and the West in the 
importance of the military and naval 
operations of the Civil War. It was 
inevitable, while the war lasted and 
for a long time afterward, that the 
campaigns in Virginia and Maryland 
should almost wholly absorb the at- 
tention : they were near, they affected 
immediately the capital of the Union 
where the government had its seat, 
they seemed more decisive, and the 
chief centres of publication were then 
all on the Atlantic seaboard. Mr. 
Fiske shows how indispensable the 
work of the Union armies west of the 
Alleghanies was for the suppression of 
the Rebellion. In one of those large, il- 
luminating generalizations character- 
istic of him he says: “If we may 
liken the whole war to one stupen- 
dous battle of four years’ duration, it 
is evident that the United States was 
gradually defeating the Confederacy 
by turning its left flank” (p.317). He 
proceeds, accordingly, to describe that 
mighty flanking movement from the 
first skirmishes in Missouri to the an- 
nihilation of Hood’s army after the 
battle of Nashville. He writes with 
the knowledge of the military expert, 
but with the art of the story-teller: 
consequently, he gives the essentials 
in the clearest form, and he never be- 
wilders the reader with such masses 
of complicated details as the military 
historian usually heaps up. This does 
not mean that he evades or ignores 
the many problems which confront 
every student of this subject. He dis- 
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cusses them frankly, shows where the 
difficulty of each lies, and expresses 
his opinion in a refreshingly straight- 
forward manner. If he takes sides, 
he does so not as the partisan but as 
the judge who has first examined all 
the evidence impartially. His fair- 
ness extends alike to the Unionist and 
the Rebel commanders and, what is 
equally rare, to the West and the East: 
he never spares his contempt for the 
incompetent meddling of Halleck or 
his admiration of the “ fighting quali- 
ties” of Hood. He praises ability in 
the officers and bravery in the troops 
wherever he discerns them, so that 
there is never a suspicion that he has 
magnified the victor or underrated the 
vanquished. He holds aloof from the 
old quarrel between West Pointers 
and Volunteers. To write in such a 
temper on a theme which still engages 
the passions of most of those who lived 
through the Civil War, is a great 
achievement, but Mr. Fiske has taught 
us to expect it in all his writings. 
More noteworthy, therefore, are some 
of his descriptions of battles — of 
Shiloh and Chickamauga, and Stone 
River, for instance —and of Farra- 
gut’s passage of the Forts. Thechap- 
ters in which he describes the Vicks- 
burg campaign surpass even Grant’s 
own narrative of it, in bringing out the 
magnitude of Grant’s task. In these 
pages Grant and Thomas and Sher- 
man tower above the other Union 
generals, as they should. It is satis- 
factory to find at last,in a book of 
such weight and destined to a wide 
popularity, full measure of praise 
given to the immense services, the 
noble character, and the military gen- 
ius of Thomas, for Grant and Sher- 
man have long been beyond the power 
of detraction. In conclusion, Mr. 
Fiske seems to us to have accom- 
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plished so exactly what he intended to 
do, that we can only hope that he will 
produce as speedily as may be com- 
panion volume, treating in similar 
fashion the history of the military and 
naval operations east of the Allegha- 
nies. Then, indeed, we should have 
that popular history of the American 
Rebellion which Mr. Fiske alone is 
qualified to write. 

— The Web of Life. By Robert Her- 
rick, ’90. (Macmillan: New York. 
$1.50.) There are books that seem to 
rob the world of sunlight, —“ Middle- 
march ” is one, this is another. But 
the gloom of “Middlemarch” is the 
gloom of a storm-cloud — of a normal 
phenomenon of nature; that of “The 
Web of Life” is the gloom of whirling 
street litter. The sordid material with 
which Mr. Herrick deals — the sordid 
poverty and the yet more sordid wealth 
of Chicago — only the hand of a mas- 
ter could mould into a work of art. 
George Eliot is out of fashion with 
the new school, but its writers might 
profitably study her, if only to learn 
the secret of the creative imagination. 
The tragedy of the miscarried life — 
of miscarried lives great and small — 
is a weary and profitless tale unless il- 
luminated by moral insight and imagi- 
native mastery. No descriptive skill, 
no minute observation, — and Mr. 
Herrick has both, — can take the place 
of these. Characters are not clothes- 
horses, nor life all surface. Sommers, 
Lindsay, the Herricks, are painfully 
careful studies, but they stir no thrill. 
The arid cynicism of the book is partly 
redeemed by the love of Sommers and 
Alves Preston, crude animal passion 
though it be, born in crime and ending 
in suicide. Gruesome as it is, it has 
a touch of genuine tragedy, and one 
resents the clumsy intrusion of Miss 
Hitchcock and the whole smooth close. 
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We do not wonder that Chicago has 
disowned such a picture of herself. 
— Charles Sumner. By Moorfield 


Storey, 66. (American Statesmen 
Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) Mr. Storey 


was in some respects peculiarly well 
qualified for his task. As Mr. Sumner’s 
private secretary, he had the advan- 
tage of direct personal association with 
the man of whom he writes. To this 
may be added an evident agreement 
in fundamental matters of opinion and 
feeling, which has enabled him to 
write appreciatively of Sumner’s per- 
sonality and political action. Nothing 
is said as to the materials used in the 
preparation of this volume, but the 
author has apparently drawn mainly 
from two sources, Sumner’s published 
works and Mr. Pierce’s admirable 
Memoir and Letters. The minute and 
thorough work of Mr. Pierce has made 
it hard for any succeeding biographer 
to add much that is new. Mr. Storey 
has given us a brief, readable, and 
appreciative sketch for popular use, 
rather than any considerable addition 
to our knowledge of the man. 

While Mr. Pierce devoted less than 
two of his four substantial volumes to 
that period of Sumner’s life in which 
he was really a conspicuous figure in 
national politics, Mr. Storey gives to 
the same period twenty-one of his 
twenty-five chapters, a marked dif- 
ference in proportion which seems, in 
the main, justified by the general plan 
of this series. The book would, how- 
ever, have been made more useful to 
those readers who have not the advan- 
tage of New England associations aud 
training, if a chapter had been given 
to a fuller exposition of the society and 
politics of Massachusetts and Boston 
at the beginning of Sumner’s political 
career. There are some things which 
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the educated New Englander may, 
perhaps, take for granted, which need 
explanation to men of other sections. 

Sumner’s national career may be 
conveniently divided into four main 
periods. The first ends with the presi- 
dential election of 1860. At the begin- 
ning of this decade, Sumner was about 
to take his place as one of a numeri- 
cally insignificant group of aggressive 
anti-slavery Senators. At its close he 
was one of the acknowledged leaders 
of a victorious national party. During 
these years his work was primarily 
that of opposition and criticism, the 
organizing of public opinion against 
slavery. 

During the next four years, Sum- 
ner was a responsible administration 
leader in the Senate. As chairman of 
the foreign relations committee, he 
exercised an essentially conservative 
influence in preventing foreign com- 
plications which might have been fatal 
to the republic. At the same time, 
the radical tendencies which had first 
brought him into national prominence 
found expression in his insistence upon 
a thoroughgoing treatment of the 
great race question. Both these phases 
of his political activity are effectively 
handled. 

The conflict between the President 
and Congress on the reconstruction is- 
sues marks the next period in Sumner’s 
eareer. Mr. Storey holds with Pierce 
that Sumner’s persistent opposition to 
Lincoln’s reconstruction policy, in 
1864-65, was of decisive importance, 
and “ doubtless secured the establish- 
ment of equal suffrage without regard 
to color.” He brings out forcibly the 
idealistic conception of justice to the 
negro race, which was Sumner’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristic among the 
statesmen of the reconstruction era. 
Mr. Storey seems to sympathize with 
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Sumner’s view of Johnson’s impeach- 
ment trial, as a political rather than 
a purely judicial or legal process, and 
suggests that we may “learn to con- 
sider the doctrine of Sumner the safer 
for the country.” A complete repre- 
sentation of Sumner as a statesman of 
the reconstruction time requires a back- 
ground in which we have distinctly 
drawn his leading antagonists and as- 
sociates. In this respect Mr. Storey’s 
treatment seems, for the general 
reader, defective. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of this is in the 
case of Thaddeus Stevens, who appears 
in these pages only in the most shadowy 
fashion. 

The trying episodes of Sumner’s 
last years, his breach with President 
Grant, the separation from old political 
associates, are treated with delicacy 
and moderation, though the author in 
the main accepts Sumner’s point of 
view. 

The final estimate of Sumner as a 
statesman is strongly sympathetic and 
yet discriminating. His limitations as 
a public speaker are recognized, as well 
as those defects of manner and tem- 
perament which seem sometimes to 
have embittered political differences. 
Most students of Sumner’s career will 
probably accept the author’s view that, 
substantial as were Sumner’s intel- 
lectual attainments, his best claim to 
greatness is to be found in his sure 
hold upon high ideals of public duty 
and social justice. Those who are 
keenly interested in the burning 
questions of the present day may be 
disposed to read between the lines 
something of the author’s views of 
“imperialism” and expansion, as, for 
example, in the treatment of the Alaska 
and San Domingo questions, and in 
the closing paragraphs of the book. 
It must be said, however, that he has 
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shown a commendable self-restraint in 
this respect. It is hard to find any- 
thing to which the most captious op- 
ponent could fairly object. 

Evarts B. Greene. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Selections from the Poetry of Lord Byron. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Frederic Ives Carpenter, ’85, In- 
structor in English at the University of 
Chicago. (Holt: New York. Cloth, $1.) 

Quicksand. A novel. By Hervey 
White, °94. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston, Cloth, $1.50.) 

Tuskegee. Its Story and Its Work, by 
Max Bennett Thrasher, with an Introduc- 
tion by Booker T. Washington, A ’96. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50.) 

Patroon Van Volkenberg. A Tale of 
Old Manhattan in the year 1699. By 
Henry Thew Stephenson, 98. Illustrated 
in color by C. M. Relyea. (The Bowen- 
Merrill Co.: Indianapolis, Ind. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

The Religion of a Gentleman. By 
Charles F. Dole, 68, (Crowell: New 
York. Cloth, 16mo, $1.) 

Chess Strategics Illustrated. Military 
Art and Science adapted to the Chess- 
board. By Franklin K. Young. Posi- 
tions and Examples from Morphy’s 
Games; with numerous diagrams. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50.) 

Visiting the Sin. A Tale of Mountain 
Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. “By 
Emma Rayner. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Songs of all the Colleges. Including 
many new songs. Compiled and arranged 
by David B. Chamberlain, ’86, and Karl 
P. Harrington (Wesleyan). (Hinds & 
Noble: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Thomas Henry Huzley. A Sketch of 
His Life and Work. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M. A. Leaders in Science Series. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors. Com- 
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piled by William Stone Booth. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Paper, 25 cents.) 

Complete Works of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Sagamore Series. 1, American Ideals. 
2. Administration; Civil Service. 3. 
The Wilderness Hunter. 4. Hunting the 
Grisly. (Putnam: New York. Paper, 25 
cents each.) 

The Girl and the Governor. By Charles 
Warren, °89. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50.) 

A Life of Francis Parkman. By Charles 
Haight Farnham. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $2.50.) 

Race Problems of the South. Proceedings 
of the First Annual Conference. Addresses 
on the Negro Question by the Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, / 45, H. B. Frissell, h °00, 
and others. (B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co.: Richmond, Va.) 

The Elements of German. By H. C. 
Bierwirth, ’84, Instructor in German in 
Harvard College. (Holt: New York. 
$1.25, net.) 

The Art of Debate. By Raymond Mac- 
donald Alden, Ph. D. (A. M., Harvard, 
96), Instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. (Holt: New York. $1.) 

Studies and Appreciations. By Lewis 
E. Gates, ’84. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

F. Berger’s French Method (1900). By 
Frangois Berger. (Published by the Au- 
thor: 853 Broadway, New York. 75 
cents.) 

Elements of Rhetoricand English Com- 
position. Second High School Course. 
By G. R. Carpenter, ’86, Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Co- 
lumbia University. (Macmillan: New 
York. 50 cents.) 

A Century of American Diplomacy. Be- 
ing a Brief Review of the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1776-1876. By 
John W. Foster, L. S., 55. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, octavo, 
$3.50.) 

America’s Economic Supremacy. By 


Brooks Adams, °70. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, $1.25.) 

Oriental Pen Sketches. By Finley 
Acker. (Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 


Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited 
with Notes and an Introduction by George 
C. D. Odell, Ph. D., Instructor in Eng- 
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lish, Columbia University. Longmans’ 
English Classics. (Longmans: New 


York. Cloth, crown 8vo.) 

The Middle Five. Indian Boys at 
School. By Francis La Flesche. Illus- 
trated. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25.) 

Caesar and Pompey in Greece. Selec- 
tions from Caesar’s Civil War, Book III. 
By E. H. Atherton, ’79. School Classics. 
(Ginn: Boston.) 

The Web of Life. 
90. (Macmillan: 
$1.50.) 

His Lordship’s Leopard. A Truthful 
Narrative of Some Impossible Facts. 
By David Dwight Wells, ’92. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) , 

Pour la Maison des Etudiants. (F. 
Avondstond: Bruxelles.) 
A Christmas Sermon. 
Stevenson. (Scribner: 
Boards, 18mo, 50 cents.) 

Daniel O’Conneli and the Revival of 
National Life in Ireland. By Robert 
Dunlop, M. A., Author of “A Life of 
Henry Grattan.’’ Heroes of the Nations 
Series. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1.50.) 

Roger Ludlow, The Colonial Lawmaker. 
By John M. Taylor, Author of ‘* Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta.’”’ (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

British Orations. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Charles K. Adams, 
h °86. Supplementary Volume by John 
Alden, ’°93. Four volumes. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, $5.) 

Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. 
By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated by Arthur 
Heming. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$2.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Sept. 25, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $1666.66, received 
since June 28, 1900, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 


By Robert Herrick. 
New York. Cloth 


By Robert Louis 
New York. 
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A letter was received from Mr. Al- 
bert C. Burrage, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 


July 26, 1900. 
Cuas. F. Apams, 2d, Esq., Treasurer Harvard 

College : 

Dear Sir,--1I herewith give to Harvard Col- 
lege the sum of $5000 to found a scholarship to 
be known as the Scholarship of the Class of 1883. 
It is my wish that the income from this fund 
should be paid from year to year to deserving 
and needy students of good standing in the 
Senior Class in Harvard College. 

It is my wish that if it is possible preference 
should be given to the sons of members of the 
Class of 1883. 

Yours very truly, 
AuBent C. BURRAGE, 
A. B., H. U. 1883. 


(Signed) 


And it was thereupon Voted that Mr. 
Burrage’s gift be gratefully accepted 
on the terms named in his letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for its welcome gift of $3704.05, 
for use of the Divinity School, to be 
applied to the purchase for its Library, 
of books approved by the Faculty of 
the School, and for the administration, 
including the cataloguing of said Li- 
brary. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their last quarterly 
payment of $625, for the year 1899- 
1900, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500, for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $1809.78, the 
balance of the bequest of Susan B. 
Lyman, with accrued income, less the 
New York collateral inheritance tax. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2000, from the executors under 
the will of Mrs. Mary A. P, Weld, 
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being the balance of her bequest to 
found the Christopher M. Weld 
Scholarship. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5000, from the trustee under the 
will of Lucius F. Billings, the “same to 
be kept as a permanent fund for the 
Medical Department of said Univer- 
sity, the annual income of which is to 
be used for Scholarships therein for 
the benefit of poor but deserving 
Medical students in said Medical de- 
partment,” and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $7500, from the 
executors of the will of Robert C. 
Billings, being the balance of the be- 
quest of Mr. Billings, less the United 
States legacy tax of $7500. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $250, from Mr. George F. Fabyan, 
to be used for the purchase of appara- 
tus, books, etc., for the Laboratory of 
Comparative Pathology, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $250, from Dr. Frederick C. Shat- 
tuck, to be used for the purchase of 
apparatus, books, ete., for the Labora- 
tory of Comparative Pathology, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W. S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $100, being his 
second annual payment toward a sal- 
ary in the Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W.S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $200, being 
his first annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. 
W. Amory for his gift of $200, being 
his first annual payment on account of 
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his subscription for five years toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
trustees, being the balance of the pay- 
ment for 1899-1900, toward certain 
salaries in the Medical School, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A.C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $1000, toward 
the purchase of the Riant Collection. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $1187.14, for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. S. 
Sheldon for his gift of $45, to cover 
the expense of certain volumes in the 
Riant Collection, which are to be 
placed in the Lowell Memorial Li- 
brary. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Dupee for his gift of $100, 
being his first annual payment toward 
the South End House Fellowship. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $45, from Mr. Charles R. Sanger, 
Secretary of the Class of 1881, to be 
added to the Class Subscription Fund, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Loeb for his gift of $100 for the pur- 
chase of publications of Labor Unions. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$185.40, received from Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, for providing instruction in 
Sloyd, for the Cuban teachers, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from the estate of Sidney 
Shepard, to be used to establish a 
permanent fund to be known as the 


[ December, 


“ Ralph H. Shepard Fund,” the income 
of which is to be expended at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on the Phil- 
lips Brooks House in such ways as 
may in their judgment best further 
the purposes of piety, charity, and 
such hospitality as is consistent with 
the high purposes of the Phillips 
Brooks House, it being understood, 
however, that nothing from this fund 
shal] be used for repairs, for janitor’s 
services, or for heating and lighting. 
And it was thereupon Voted that this 
generous gift be gratefully accepted 
on the terms above named. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received an anonymous gift of $500, 
for a traveling fellowship in Botany. 
for the academic year 1900-1901, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100,000 from Mr. and Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, and Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
for the construction of the south- 
west corner of the University Mu- 
seum, given in accordance with a 
letter from Mr. Agassiz of June 25, 
1900. 


Meeting of Sept. 25, 1900. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1900-1901, 
and it was Voted to appoint them. 

FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Le Baron R. Briggs, A. M., Dean ; 
Frederic C. de Sumichrast, Robert W. 
Willson, Ph. D., Charles P. Parker, 
A. B., Charles Gross, Ph. D., Charles 
H. Grandgent, A. B., Archibald C. 
Coolidge, Ph. D., Lewis J. Johnson, 
A.B., C. E., Charles B. Gulick, Ph. D., 
Alfred B. Nichols, A. B., John H. 
Gardiner, A. B., Robert De C. Ward, 
A. M., Fred N. Robinson, Ph. D., 
Charles H. C. Wright, A. B., Charles 
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Palache, Ph. D., Richard Cobb, A. B., 
Frank Russell, Ph. D., George W. 
Cram, A. B. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean ; 
Ira N. Hollis, A. M., Herbert L. War- 
ren, Henry L. Smyth, A. B., Heinrich 
C. Bierwirth, Ph. D., Robert J. Jack- 
son, 8S. D., George H. Parker, S. D., 


Comfort A. Adams, S. B., Charles R. . 


Sanger, Ph. D., James L. Love, A. M. 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

John H. Wright, A. M., Dean; 
Crawford H. Toy, A. M., LL. D., 
Charles L. Jackson, A. M., William 
M. Davis, M. E., William E. Byerly, 
Ph. D., Minton Warren, Hans C. G. 
von Jagemann, Ph. D., Edward H. 
Strobel, A. B., LL. B., Albert B. 
Hart, Ph. D., George L. Kittredge, 
A. B., Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph. D. 


FOR THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

William L. Richardson, A. M., M. 
D., Dean; John C. Warren, M. D., 
LL. D., Edward S. Wood, M. D., 
Frederick C. Shattuck, M. D., William 
F. Whitney, M. D., Charles M. Green, 
M. D., Charles Harrington, M. D., 
Franklin Dexter, M. D., Frank B. 
Mallory, M. D. 


FOR THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 
Eugene H. Smith, D. M. D., Dean ; 
Thomas Fillebrown, M. D., D. M. D., 
Charles A. Brackett, D. M. D., Wil- 
liam B. Hills, M. D., Edward C. 
Briggs, M. D., D. M. D., William P. 
Cooke, D. M. D., William H. Potter, 
D. M.D., Dwight M. Clapp, D. M. D., 
Waldo E. Boardman, D. M. D. 
FOR THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. 

Charles P. Lyman, F. R. C. V. S., 
Dean ; William F. Whitney, M. D., 
Frederick H. Osgood, M. R. C. V.S., 
Langdon Frothingham, M. D. V., 
Allen Cleghorn, M. D., Henry C. 
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Smith, Ph. G., Albert J. Sheldon, D. 
V. S., Charles W. Prentiss, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint William Henry 
Potter, D. M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Operative Dentistry for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint William Parker 
Cooke, D. M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., as Preacher to the University 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Richard Cobb, A. 
B., Instructor in English from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to rescind the votes passed 
April 9, 1900, appointing Maximilian 
Lindsay Kellner, Lecturer on the His- 
tory of Israel, and Macy Millmore 
Skinner, Instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages, both for one year from Sept. 
1, 1900. 

Voted to rescind the vote passed 
April 9, 1900, granting leave of ab- 
sence to Professor D. G. Lyon for the 
academic year 1900-1901. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Greenough for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1900- 
1901, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Crawford Howell Toy, ‘William 
Morris Davis, Frank William Taussig, 
Morris Hicky Morgan, and George 
Lyman Kittredge to be members of 
the Council of the Library for three 
years from Jan. 1, 1900. 

Voted that the Very Reverend W. 
H. Fremantle, Dean of Ripon, be ap- 
pointed Lecturer on the William Bel- 
den Noble Foundation for the ensuing 
academic year. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted ; George N. Hen- 
ning as Instructor in French ; Henry 
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F, Leonard as Instructor in Anatomy 
and Clinical Lecturer ; William L. M. 
King as Instructor in Political Econ- 
omy ; Macy M. Skinner as Instructor 
in Semitic Languages; Walter G. 
Waitt as Assistant in Chemistry ; 
George B. Pierce as Assistant in 
Anatomy ; Richard Schmidt as Assist- 
ant in Library. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Francis Dohs, M. J., in Gym- 
nastics ; Leo Wiener, in Slavic Lan- 
guages ; Irvah Lester Winter, in Elo- 
cution. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900 : Alfred Douglass Flinn, in Sani- 
tary Engineering ; William Franklin 
Willoughby in Economics. 

Voted to appoint Frank Lorimer 
Jones Assistant in Mechanical Draw- 
ing for one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

The resignation of Edward Cum- 
mings as Assistant Professor of Socio- 
logy was received and accepted to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1900. 


Meeting of Oct. 9, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Sept. 27, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
win F. Atkins for his gift of $2500 
for the study of the improvement of 
sugar cane and other tropical plants. 

Voted that the gift of $25 from 
Mrs. N. E. Baylies for the Peabody 
Museum be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. 
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E. Byerly for his gift of $57.11 to- 
ward the cost of publishing Annals of 
Mathematies, in 1899-1900. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Alfred C. Gar- 
rett as Instructor in English ; Michael 
K. Sullivan as Assistant in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1900: 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Ph. D., Edward 
Dwight Fullerton, A. B., Henry Cook 
Boynton, A. B. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor B. O. Peirce, for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1900- 
1901, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board, May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to reappoint Samuel Silas 
Curry, Ph. D., Instructor in Elocution 
in the Divinity School for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1. 
1900: William Howell Reed, A. M., 
and Ludwig Joseph Demeter in Ger- 
man. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Raymond Tasker Parke, A. B., 
in History ; Joseph Parker Warren, 
A. M., in Government ; Charles Henry 
Rieber, Ph. D., in Philosophy ; Rich- 
ard Harwood Huson Hart, A. B., in 
English ; Arthur Bliss Seymour in the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900 : Maurice Lawrence McCarthy, 
Fletcher Barker Coffin, Nelson Row- 
berry Davis, Edward Addison Dun- 
lap, Augustus Henry Fiske, and 
George Shannon Forbes, in Chemis- 
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try ; Newton Samuel Bacon, M. D., in 
Hygiene ; Alfred Lawrence Fish, A. 
M., in Political Economy; Ralph 
Waldo Gifford and Charles Marshall 
Underwood, Jr., in French ; Apthorp 
Gould Fuller, A. B., John Perham 
Hylan, Ph. D., and James Franklin 
Messenger, A. M., in Philosophy ; 
Henry Latimer Seaver, A. B., John 
Albert Macy, A. M., Marlborough 
Churchill, A. B., Raynal Cawthorne 
Bolling, A. B.,and Philip Jacob Gent- 
ner, A. M., in English ; Alfred Lewis 
Pinneo Dennis, Daniel James Mur- 
phy, and Dwight St. John Bobb, in 
History ; Harry Lionel Burnham, Guy 
Newhall, and Albin Leal Richards, in 


Government; Sidney Archer Lord, 


M. D., in Neurology ; David Newton 
Blakeley, M. D., in Histology ; Henry 
Orlando Marey, Jr., M. D., in Ana- 
tomy ; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, 
M. D., in Pathology ; William Hunt- 
ington Parker, Ph. D., in Physiology. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
Meeting of Sept. 25, 1900. 

The Committee on Elections re- 
ported that it appeared from the 
report of the Inspectors of Polls that 
Samuel Hill, George Frisbie Hoar, 
William Lawrence, Edward W. 
Hooper had been elected members of 
the Board for six years, and they were 
declared members of the Board. 

The Committee further reported 
that there was a tie in the vote fora 
fifth member of the Board. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Hoar, it was Voted that 
the election to fill this vacancy be as- 
signed te the next meeting of the 
Board and that notice be given ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Solomon Lincoln was reélected 
President of the Board for the year 
1900-1901. 


Marriages. 
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Meeting of Oct. 10, 1900. 

Mr. Storey moved that the Board 
proceed to the election of an Overseer 
to fill the vacancy caused by the fail- 
ure to elect at Commencement. The 
motion did not prevail. Mr. Grant 
moved that the subject be indefinitely 
postponed and it was so voted. 


MARRIAGES. 


1860. Henry Freeman Allen to Maria 
Anna Cantagalli, at Florence, 
Italy, April 28, 1900. 

Frank Wright to Julia Shorb 
Floyd-Jones, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 22, 1900. 

William Norton Bullard to 
Mary Robbins Reynolds, at 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1900. 

[1879.] Thomas Cary Friedlander to 
Jessie Cheever, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 30, 1900. 

Clifford Brigham to Amy Howe 
Johnson, at Boston, Oct. 9, 1900. 
John Carew Rolfe to Alice 
Bailey, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Aug. 29, 1900. 

Otto Reinhardt Hansen to May 
Catlin, at Morristown, N. J., 
July 14, 1900. 

Lysander William Cushman to 
Mary Burton Reed, at Cam- 
bridge, July 18, 1900. 

John Washburn Bartol to Char- 
lotte Hemenway Cabot, at 
Dublin, N. H., Oct. 2, 1900. 
Sidney Gleason to Marion Stan- 
wood, at Medford, Sept. 20, 
1900. 

William Asa Lefavour to Faye 
Hoyt, at Newington, N. H., Sept. 
26, 1900. 

Hamilton De Forest Lockwood 
to Maria Bond Wheelwright, 
at Roxbury, Oct. 16, 1900. 
1891. Charles Crosby Blaney to Mabel 


1866. 


1875. 


1880. 


1881. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889, 


1890. 
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1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


Marriages. 


Augusta Wood, at Boston, Oct. 
16, 1900. 

Harry Irving Cummings to 
Adeline Devoo Parke, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 7, 1900. 
Robert Maynard Franklin to 
Minnie Horner Armstrong, at 
Newport, R. IL, Sept. 18, 
1900. 

John Bryant Paine to Louise 
Frazer, at Brookline, Oct. 30, 
1900. 

George Wesley Priest to E. 
Mabel Langford, at Newton, 
Oct. 16, 1900. 

George Bentz Woomer, to Julia 
Ann Young Garman, at Leba- 
non, Pa., Oct. 4, 1900. 

Harry Wakefield Bates to 
Grace Clarke, at New York, N. 
Y., June, 1900. 

Stillman Perey Roberts Chad- 
wick to Lillye Theodosia Lewis, 
at Mount Vernon, N. H., Aug. 
28, 1900. 

George Farwell Dow to Ger- 
trude May Thresher, at Haver- 
hill, Sept. 25, 1900. 

Robert Battey Greenough to 


Amelia Mackay Goodwin, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1900. 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard to 
Marion Gray Richardson, at 
Beverly, Oct. 10, 1900. 
Edward Muzzey Moore to 
Helen Josephine Sproat, at 


Taunton, Sept. 20, 1900. 


[1892.] Charles Hunt Porter, Jr., to 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


Lily Rebecca Blunt, at Brighton, 
Oct. 17, 1900. 

Philip Leffingwell Spalding to 
Katharine Hobart Ames, at 
North Easton, Oct. 10, 1900. 
Henry Francis Willard to 
Georgia W. Johnson, at Stough- 
ton, Wis., Oct. 16, 1900. 
Henry Newhall Berry to Mabel 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 
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Lavinia Breed, at Lynn, Oct. 24, 
1900. 

Frederick William Dallinger to 
Blanche Lucy Russell, at Lovell 
Centre, Maine, Aug. 29, 1900. 
Robert Gray Dodge to Alice 
Woolley Childs, at Amesbury, 
Sept. 11, 1900. 

David Saville Muzzey to Ina 
Jeannette Bullis, at New York 
city, Sept. 20, 1900. 

Ralph Leslie Stevens to Maria 
Cary Clarke, at Lexington, Oct. 
3, 1900. 

Chandler Bullock to Mabel 
Ellen Richardson, at Worcester, 
Oct. 17, 1900. 

William Washburn Cutler to 
Martha Carter, at Newton, Oct. 
29, 1900. 

Walter Boutwell Gage to Flor- 
ence A. Davis, at Syracuse, N. 
Y., June 28, 1900. 

Frank Wright Garrison to Mil- 
dred Yarnall, at York Harbor, 
Maine, Aug. 25, 1900. 

George Arthur Gray to Frances 
French Kensel, at’ West Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 25, 1900. 

James Edwin Lough to Dora 
Albonetta Bailey, at Somerville, 
June 27, 1900. 

John Rothwell Slater to Katha- 
rine Sutherland Chapin, at Oak 
Park, Ill., Jan. 1, 1900. 

Robert Reineck Truitt to Alice 
Shillaber Clements, at Newton 
Centre, June 27, 1900. 

Arthur Charles Johnson to 
Grace Cordelia Daniels, at 
West Medway, Aug. 31, 1899. 
George Cabot Lodge to Matilda 
Frelinghuysen Davis, at Boston, 
Aug. 18, 1900. 

Robert Livermore Manning to 
Frances Fay Sawyer, at Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 23, 1900. 
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[1895.] Lee James Ninde to Joel 
Abbott Roberts at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 8, 1900. 

Francis Duffield to Helen Kerr 
Muir, at Grosse Point Farms, 
Mich., Oct. 8, 1900. 

George William Knowlton, Jr., 
to Gwendolyn Burris, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1900. 
George Lyman Paine to Clara 
May, at Boston, June 29, 1900. 
James Phillips Parker to 
Emmeline Eames Williams, at 
Jamaica Plain, Oct. 17, 1900. 
Andrew Rothwell Sheriff to 
Marguerite Mitchell, at Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 17, 1900. 

Waverly Tillinghast Wonson to 
Martha L. Root, at East Doug- 
las, Oct. 10, 1900. 

Charles Jenney to Blanche 
Howe, at Lewiston, Me., Aug. 
8, 1900. 

Melville Edwin Stone, Jr., to 
Lucretia Hosmer, at Chicago, 
Ill, Oct. 27, 1900. 

Raymond Tucker to Mabel F. 
Gaffield, at Brookline, June 27, 
1900. 

Henry Jason Wilder to Ger- 
trude M. Bent, at Brighton, 
Aug. 16, 1900. 

Ashton Livermore Carr to Clara 
Elise Vossnack, at Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, Oct. 23, 1900. 
Stewart Henry Hartshorn to 
Magdalen Emily Southern, at 
London, England, Aug. 20, 1900. 
James Handasyd Perkins to 
Alice Mandell Stone, at Marion, 
Sept. 22, 1900. 

Donald Gordon to Louise Ray- 
nor Ayer, at Little Boar’s Head, 
N. H., Sept. 3, 1900. 

Samuel Vining Morse to Miss 
Draper at Canton, Sept., 1900. 
Thomas Nickerson to Fanny 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


Marriages. 
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Bates Hardy, at Auburndale, 
Oct. 17, 1900. 

1899. William Mansfield Scudder to 
Helen Rotch Swift, at New 
Bedford, Oct. 16, 1900. 

[1899.] Langdon Barrett Valentine to 
Mary Hoe Harper, at Lawrence, 
N. Y., Oct. 25, 1900. 

1900. George Harris Wilder to Sadie 
Evelyn Eldredge, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Oct. 25, 1900. 

Sp. 1897. Thornton Chard to Ethel N. 
Barclay, at Cazenovia, N. Y. 
July 18, 1900. 

M. D. 1892. Fred Gibson Robbins to 
Bessie M. Libbey, at Stoneham, 
Aug. 1, 1900. 

M. D. 1894. Charles Sumner Adams 
to Frances Gertrude Manahan, 
at Hillsborough, N. H., Oct. 11, 
1900. 

M. D. 1896. Ernest Boyen Young to 
Grace Simonton, at Rockland 
Me., Sept. 3, 1900. 

LL. B. 1895. Alex David Salinger to 
Alice Browne Dennisson, at 
Somersworth, N. H., April 18, 
1900. 

LL. B. 1897. Frank William Goreth 
to Austiana Eliza Taylor, at 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 19, 
1900. 

L. S. 1896. Edward Winthrop Ban- 
croft to Grace Dennison, at 
Reading, June 19, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1890. Charles Ernest Per- 
kins to Allie Louise Keith, at 
Campello, Oct. 9, 1900. 

D. M. D. 1895. Edward Doane Bar- 
rows, of Berlin, Germany, to 
Nancy Rigby, of Chadon, Lan- 
cashire, England, at Southport, 
England, Feb. 8, 1899. 

S. D. 1897. Alfred Goldsborough 
Mayer to Harriet Randolph 
Hyatt, at Annisquam, Aug. 27, 
1900. 
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Necrology. 
1863. 


NECROLOGY. 


Aveust 1, To OcToBER 31, 1900. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1835. 


1839. 


1842. 


1846. 


1852. 


1855. 


1856. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Harvard University. 


The College. 
Benjamin Hussey West, M. D., 
b. 10 Nov., 1814, at Nantucket, 
Nantucket Island; d. at Bos- 
ton, 11 Oct., 1900. 
. John Taylor Gilman Nichols, 
Div. S., b. 24 April, 1833, at 
Portland, Me.; d. at Cambridge, 
17 Oct., 1900. 
Samuel Jennison, b. 30 Jan., 
1821, at Worcester; d. at Bos- 
ton, 21 Sept., 1900. 
Frederick Ray, b. 11 Sept., 
1821, at Boston; d. at Middle- 
town, R. L., 8 Oct., 1900. 
Nathaniel Leech Hooper, 
LL. B., b. 28 Sept., 1825, at 
Marblehead; d. at Boston, 11 
Aug., 1900. 
William Miller Esté, b. 25 
July, 1831, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Walter’s Park, Pa. 17 
Feb., 1900. 
Joseph Converse Heywood, 
LL. B., b. 31 July, 1827, at Dur- 
ham, Me. ; d. at Rome, Italy, 
26 Oct., 1900. 
Edward Carroll Huse, b. 20 
Sept., 1835, at Newburyport; 
d. at Rockford, Ill., 14 May, 
1900. 
Charles Henry Doe, b. 28 Nov., 
1838, at Charlestown; d. at St. 
John, N. B., 15 Aug., 1900. 
Ezra Palmer Gould, b. 27 Feb., 
1841, at Boston; d. at White 
Lake, N. Y., 22 Aug., 1900. 
John Elbridge Hudson, LL. B., 
b. 3 Aug., 1839, at Lynn; d. at 
Beverly, 1 Oct., 1900. 


1866. 


1866. 


1872. 


1873. 


1877. 


1888. 


1888. 


1896. 


1900. 


1849. 


1853. 


1857. 


[December, 


George Stackpole Dabney, b. 
25 Nov., 1842, at Fayal, Azores; 
d. at Boston, 3 Sept., 1900. 
Elisha Dillingham Bangs, b. 29 
Sept., 1844, at Brewster; d. at 
Winchester, 19 Sept., 1900. 
John Henry Coppenhagen, b. 8 
Oct., 1842, at Dorchester; d. at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 31 Aug., 
1900. 

Charles Roberts Brickett, b. 12 
Dec., 1851, at Haverhill; d. at 
Haverhill, 22 Oct., 1900. 
Elbridge Dwight Rand, b. 11 
Aug., 1853, at Burlington, Ia. ; 
d. near Hamilton, Ill., 8 Feb., 
1897. 

Edward Jones Cutter, M. D., b. 
5 July, 1855, at Peterborough, 
N. H.; d. at Waverley, 22 Oct., 
1900. 

Lloyd McKim Garrison, LL. B., 
b. 4 May, 1867, at Orange, 
N. J.; d. at Lenox, 4 Oct., 1900. 
Perley William Graham, b. 19 
Aug., 1866, at Champlain, 
N. Y.; d. at Denver, Colo., 22 
Dec., 1899. 

Harold Ethelbert Addison, A. 
M., b. 16 Oct., 1873, at Chicago, 
Ill.; d. at East Brewster, 25 
Sept., 1900. 

Jerome Leo Marx, b. 6 March, 
1878, at Albany, N. Y.; d. at 
Albany, N. Y., 22 Sept., 1900. 


Medical School. 
John Langdon Sullivan, b. 8 
March, 1827, at Keene, N. H.; 
d. at Ashfield, 5 Sept., 1900. 
Elisha Chenery, b. 23 Aug., 
1829, at Livermore, Me. ; d. at 
Boston, 1 Aug., 1900. 
Leonard Edmund Richardson, 
b. 15 Oct., 1833, at Auburn ; d. 
at North Newport, N. H., 11 
Aug., 1900. 
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1867. 


1877. 


1898. 


1843. 


1845. 


1849. 


1861. 


1868. 
1870. 
1875. 


1880. 


1900. 


1847. 


James Henry Robbins, b. 22 
July, 1839, at Calais, Me.; d. 
at Hingham, 22 Aug., 1900. 
Lawrence Mirvin Gould, b. 30 
Dec., 1852, at South Boston ; d. 
at Portland, Me., 7 Oct., 1900. 
Robert Francis Forrest, b. 6 
March, 1873, at Watertown ; d. 
at East Watertown, 18 Sept., 
1900. 


Law School. 
Albert Crane, b. 22 June, 1820, 
at East Bloomfield, N. Y.; d. 
at Cleveland, O., 10 Dec., 1899. 
John Charles Robertson, b. 10 
March, 1824, in Troupe Co., Ga.; 
d. at Tyler, Texas, 16 Aug., 
1895. 
William Shepard Wetmore, d. 
at Brighton, Eng., Aug., 1898. 
John Cromwell Orrick, b. 25 
Oct., 1840, at St. Charles, Mo. ; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 20 Aug., 
1900. 
James Anson Lawrence Whit- 
tier, d. at Shelbyville, Tenn., in 
1896. 
Charles Thompson, b. in 1850, 
in Maryland; d. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 5 Feb., 1895. 
Samuel Ames, b. 10 April, 1849, 
at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 25 Oct., 1900. 
Lewis Cass Vandegrift, b. 27 
Aug., 1855, at St. George’s, 
Del. ; d. at Wilmington, Del., 
31 July, 1900. 


Scientific School. 
Wilbur Andrew Harris, b. 16 
May, 1877, at Milford, N. H.; 
d. at Swampscott, 5 July, 1900. 


Divinity School. 


Daniel Follensbee Morrill, b. 
25 May, 1817, at Amesbury ; 
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d. at Vineland, N. J., 17 Aug., 
1900. 

Charles Carroll Everett, S. T. 
D., b. 19 June, 1829, at Bruns- 
wick, Me. ; d. at Cambridge, 16 
Oct., 1900. 


1859. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(S. T. D.) Cyrus Hamlin, b. 5 
Jan., 1811, at Waterford, Me. ; 
d. at Portland, Me., 8 Aug., 
1900. 
(A.M.) Sylvester Rosa Koeh- 
ler, b. 11 Feb., 1837, at Leipsic, 
Germany; d. at Littleton, N. H., 
15 Sept., 1900. 
(LL. D.) Jacob Mendez 
DaCosta, b. 7 Feb., 1833, St. 
Thomas Island, W. I.; d. at 
Villanova, Pa., 11 Sept., 1900. 


1861. 


1892. 


1897. 


Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1901.] Arthur Topliff Cutler, d. at 
Auburndale, 10 Oct., 1900. 

[1902.] Frank Dickenson Bartlett, d. 
at Munich, Bavaria, 12 July, 
1900. 

[1902.] Wade Carleton Belcher, d. at 
Randolph, 12 July, 1900. 
[1902.] Herbert De Bray, drowned at 

Schuyler, Neb., 13 Aug., 1900. 

[M. S. 1852.] Moses Warren Kidder, 
b. 11 Sept., 1828, at Townsend; 
d. at Waltham, 15 Aug., 1900. 

[Dent. S. 1902.] Joseph Warren 
Smith, d. at Sebago Lake, Me., 
12 Sept., 1900. 

[L. S. 1846.] James Seymour Grin- 
nell, b. 24 July, 1821, at Green- 
field; d. at Greenfield, 4 Sept., 
1900. 
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[L. S. 1864.] Henry Augustus Far- 
well, b. 27 June, 1841, at 
Worcester; d. at Worcester, 31 
Oct., 1900. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In November President [Eliot 
started on a vacation of three or four 
months. 

Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, is preparing 
a final edition of his Roll of Harvard 
men who defended the Union during 
the Civil War. It is most desirable 
that this list should be complete, and 
Dr. Brown requests that additions to 
or corrections of the earlier list be 
sent to him at once: address, 28 State 
St., Boston. 

Prof. Hanus is collecting statistics 
in regard to the working of the Elec- 
tive System. He has sent out about 
10,000 circulars to graduates and 
undergraduates of Harvard and other 
colleges. 

At the request of W. C. Lane, ’81, 
librarian, the Camera Club has made 
150 views of Harvard buildings, 
grounds, and typical scenes, which 
have been deposited with the diaries 
written last spring, to be opened in 
1960. 

Owing to lack of support the past 
two seasons there will be no Chamber 
Concerts this year. 

Harvard and Radcliffe received each 
$2000 by the will of the late Barthold 
Schlesinger, of Brookline. 

To the list (on pp. 162, 163) of men 
receiving degrees out of course should 
be added the names of Frank Jame- 
son Symmes and William Sturtevant 
Moore, S. B., as of the Class of 1867; 
and Harry Seaton Rand, A. B., as of 
the Class of 1880. 

The Toppan Prize of $150 has been 
awarded to W. B. Munro, A. M., ’99, 
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for an essay on “ The Feudal System 
in Canada.” 

The Metallurgical Laboratory is 
nearly completed. 

Robinson, an English boat-builder, 
has been engaged by G. W. Weld, 
’60, to take charge of the Harvard 
boats. 

Thomas Nixon Carver has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Political 
Economy, and begins his service at 
the University this year. Professor 
Carver is an alumnus of Cornell, and 
carried on graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins. At Cornell he made his 
mark in athletics as well as in schol- 
arship, rowing on the Cornell crew. 
For some years he has been professor 
at Oberlin College, Ohio, and there 
has been active in administrative work 
as well as in teaching. His contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, especially 
on questions of economic theory, have 
won him a reputation, both in this 
country and abroad, as an acute 
thinker and careful writer. 

At the dedication of the new Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Oct. 15, Major 
H. L. Higginson, [755], gave the open- 
ing address, and Owen Wister, ’82, 
read an ode. The building was de- 
signed by C. F. McKim, h ’90, and 
Prof. W. C. Sabine, p ’88, served as 
acoustical expert. 

The eight members of Geology 22, 
under Dr. Jaggar, are making a geo- 
logical survey of the Middlesex Fells 
Park Reservation. 

About 1150 men are boarding at 
Memorial Hall and 870 at Randall 
Hall. 

Bowdoin Prizes for 1900 were 
awarded as follows: Graduate prize 
— “ Misinterpretations of Aristotle’s 
Poetics,” by H. J. Edmiston, ’99. 
First undergraduate prize — “The 
Practical Philippine Question,” by L. 
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G. O. Smith, 00. Second undergrad- 
uate prize— “The Race Problem in 
the South,” by R. H. Leavell, ’01. 

The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. 
Co. comprises C. J. Paine, ’53, T. J. 
Coolidge, 50, Wm. Endicott, h ’88, 
F. W. Hunnewell, ’60 (chairman), 
Richard Olney, /’58, E. W. Hooper, 
59, G. P. Gardner, ’77, and Nathaniel 
Thayer, ’71. T.S. Howland, s ’68, is 
secretary and clerk, and C. I. Sturgis, 
[’82], is auditor. 

Prof. E. B. Delabarre, p ’89, and 
Dr. R. A. Daly, p ’93, made an ex- 
pedition to Labrador last summer, re- 
turning in October. They discovered 
a large mountain, which they named 
Mt. Eliot, after Pres. Eliot. 

The Bar Association of Boston at its 
annual meeting elected the following 
officers: Pres., J. C. Gray, ’59; vice- 
pres., C. P. Greenough, ’64; treas., 
W. S. Hall, 69; sec., W. F. Wharton, 
70; members of the council for three 
years, Alfred Hemenway, L. S., 63; 
T. H. Tyndale, / 68; Frank Brewster, 
°79; P. A. Collins, J ’71; and C. K. 
Cobb, ’77. 

The following Harvard men were 
candidates for office in Greater New 
York, (those elected are starred); 
*Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, Rep., vice- 
president; *L. N. Littauer, ’78, Rep., 
Congress; Herbert Parsons, L. S. ’91, 
Rep., Congress; D. H. Morris, °96, 
Dem., New York Senate; E. B. Mer- 
rill, L. S., 59, Independent, *A. W. 
Cooley, ’95, Rep., G. T. Goldthwaite, 
91, Dem., and Bertram Gardner, 97, 
Dem., Assembly. 

Several important courses of lec- 
tures have been scheduled for the 
present term, viz.: by Carroll D. 
Wright, on “ Statistics of Wages;” 
by Wm. G. Brown, ’91, on “The 
Lower South in American History, 
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1820-1860; ” by several gentlemen in 
Germanic studies; by Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, on “Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don;” and by C. T. Copeland, ’82, on 
Hamlet. 

At the suggestion of A. J. Garceau, 
secretary of the Class of ’91, the 
secretaries of recent classes expect to 
adopt a common scheme for Com- 
mencement reunions. The reunions 
as planned, are to begin on Monday 
of Commencement week and last 
through the following Wednesday. 
On Monday the visiting members of 
these classes will be received by a 
committee at the Parker House, and 
afterwards they will be introduced 
into several of the Boston clubs. In 
the evening will be the usual Gradu- 
ates’ Night at the Pop Concert. 
Tuesday will be given up to a sail 
down the harbor. In the evening the 
Boston men as hosts will give an in- 
formal smoker to the out-of-town 
men. On Wednesday are the usual 
Commencement events, and in the 
evening there will be the dinners. 

The following scholarships have 
been assigned to Lawrence Scientific 
School students: University: W. A. 
Bassett, H. M. Bolyston, G. B. Collier, 
C. H. Dutton, R. G. Estep, V. M. 
Frost, S. M. Klein, A. R. Lincoln, 
W. H. McGrath, A. H. Morse, J. P. 
H. Perry, F. G. Richards, C. S. 
Shaughnessy, N. A. Thayer, E. N. 
Willis, H. J. Wiswell. Eveleth: L. 
Arkin, W. A. Pownall. Hilton: H. 
C. Wheeler. Cummings: H. E. Mil- 
lard. Jennings: I. Herr. Normal 
School scholarships have been awarded 
to the following: S. N. Cohen, C. A. 
Crowell, Jr., C. H. French, E. C. 
Knight, C. G. Persons, C. H. Morrill. 
— Medical School Scholarships and 
Fellowships, for 1900-01: Scholar- 
ships. Barringer, No. 1: H. W. Good- 
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all. Jsaac Sweetser: R. J. Graves. 
Claudius M. Jones: F. H. Albee. 
Hilton: S. V. R. Hooker and C. W. 
Eveleth. Barringer, No. 2: W. L. 
Sargent. Faculty: E. L. Hunt, G. T. 
Spicer, W. L. Hearn, and E. E. 
Tyzzer. Eveleth: A. S. Murphy, R. 
F. Gibson, and F. T. Lewis. Alfred 
Hosmer Linder: L. R. Bragg. Edward 
Wigglesworth: A. H. Childs. Charles 
B. Porter: O. C. Blair. John Thom- 
son Taylor: C.S.Oakman. Orlando 
W. Doe: G. C. Moore. Charles Pratt 
Strong: F. E. Clark. John Foster 
Fund: E. W. Small, C. Duncan. Cot- 
ting Gift: G. W. Winchester. Fel- 
lowships. George Cheyne Shattuck: W. 
F. Boos. Charles E. Ware: L. J. Hen- 
derson. John Ware: Asst. Prof. R. 
N. Tower of Brown University. 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, who declined 
last spring to be again a candidate for 
the Board of Overseers, has served 29 
years. Col. Henry Lee, ’36, served 
30 years — the longest term since the 
Act of 1865 took effect. 

Gordon Abbott, ’84, F. J. Stimson, 
"76, C. E. Ware, ’76, and Robert 
Winsor, ’80, are new directors of the 
Fitchburg R. R. Co. 

Before leaving Cambridge the 
Cuban teachers presented to the Uni- 
versity a silver loving cup. 

A Rural Club has been organized at 
the Bussey Institution, with the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., Oglesby Paul, 
2 B.; vice-pres., F. H. Wesson, 1 B.; 
sec. and treas., J. H. Robinette, 2 B. 

The Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, 
Dean of Ripon, will deliver the Dud- 
leian Lecture this year. 

Prof. G. L. Goodale, m ’63, who is 
taking his sabbatical vacation, has 
been studying beet sugar culture 
abroad. 

Harvard will ultimately receive 
$125,000 from the estate of the late 
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Edmund Dwight, 44. The will in- 
cludes a bequest of two valuable paint- 
ings by William M. Hunt and one by 
Washington Allston to the Boston Art 
Museum. The sum of $125,000 is 
left to the New England Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, to pay the income to 
various life tenants, and after their 
deaths the principal is to go to Har- 
vard. 

B. F. Curtis, ’88, has received a 
gold medal at the Paris Exposition 
for his exhibit of Copley Prints. 

At the St. Louis, Mo., election W. 
B. Douglas, /’77, Dem., was elected 
judge of the St. Louis Circuit Court, 
and Jacob Klein, /’71, the Republican 
candidate, was defeated. 

The Boston Public School Associ- 
ation has nominated G. A. O. Ernst, 
’71, A. S. Hayes, ’91, Wilfrid Bolster, 
88, and Frank Vogel, ’87, for the 
Boston School Board. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, is the third 
Harvard Vice-President of the United 
States, the others being John Adams, 
1755, and Elbridge Gerry, 1762. 

Through the liberality of E. W. 
Forbes, ’95, more original works of 
art have been added to the collection 
of the Fogg Museum, viz.: a paint- 
ing in tempera on a gold ground by 
Benvenuto da Siena, representing the 
Madonna enthroned with saints; a 
painting in tempera attributed to Pin- 
turicchio, of the Madonna and Child, 
on a gold ground ; and an oil painting 
of the Venetian School representing 
the Madonna and Child with the In- 
fant St. John. The first of these is a 
work of great importance, as an ex- 
ample of Italian religious art at the 
close of the 15th century. It is ona 
panel about 78 feet in size, and is 
very beautiful in color, and very elab- 
orately wrought. In the Print Room 
are now shown a series of prints from 
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works of the Flemish School in the 
time of Rubens, which illustrate the 
transition from the primitive to the 
modern methods of engraving wrought 
under the influence of the great Flem- 
ish master. The engravers repre- 
sented are, Suavius, Coet, Galle, Golt- 
zius, Swanenburg, Stock, Matham, 
Muller, Soutman, Vorsterman, Pon- 
tius, and Goudt. 

At its last Commencement Columbia 
University conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Prof. Minton 
Warren, Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, 
Baron Pauncefote, h ’00, and Pres. 
A. T. Hadley, h ’99. 

Last year, for the first time, the 
number of students in the University 
exceeded 4000, the actual number be- 
ing 4091. The 3000 mark (3156) was 
passed in 1893-94; the 2000 mark 
(2079) in 1889-90; the 1000 mark in 
1867-68. Thus it will be seen that 
the University population has doubled 
in just 10 years, in spite of the raising 
of the standard of requirements in the 
professional schools, and of the finan- 
cial panic during this period. 

Officers of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture: Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, ’62, pres.; H. S. Rus- 
sell, 60, first vice-pres.; Gen. F. H. 
Appleton, ’69, corresponding secretary 
and librarian ; Francis Shaw, ’75, re- 
cording secretary ; R. M. Saltonstall, 
’80, treas.; Augustus Hemenway, 775, 
H. S. Hunnewell, ’75, S. M. Weld, ’60, 
and J. E. Thayer, ’85, trustees. 

Last year Harvard College paid the 
city of Boston $40,461.97 on real es- 
tate assessed at $3,088,700. This is 
a decrease, owing to the sale of pro- 
perty on Washington St., but the Col- 
lege still ranks first among institutions 
paying taxes on real estate. 

Sizty’s War Record.—In the new 
’60 Class Report is a summary of the 
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record of members of the Class in the 
Civil War. In all 79 men (55 per 
cent.) served ; 64 in the Union army, 
8 in the Confederate, and 7 in hospitals, 
ete. Fifteen were killed or died of 
wounds ; 4 died of disease in the ser- 
vice, 4 were discharged disabled, 10 
were wounded : making 33 in all (or 
41.8 per cent.). Compared with the 
record for the whole College, exclusive 
of the Schools, the Class of Sixty fur- 
nished 27 per cent. of the total, and 
lost 29 per cent. Nine men entered 
as captains, 11 as first lieutenants, 12 
as second lieutenants, 11 as assistant 
surgeons, 1 as chaplain, 28 as privates, 
and 7 in the auxiliary service. Their 
final rank was 6 brevet brigadier-gen- 
erals, 1 colonel, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 
3 majors, 4 brevet majors, 12 captains, 
14 first and 3 second lieutenants, 2 
surgeons, 9 assistant surgeons, 1 chap- 
lain, 14 privates, 7 auxiliary service. 
Robert Gould Shaw, colonel of the 
54th Massachusetts Volunteers (col- 
ored), was killed leading the charge on 
Fort Wagner. 

Among the lecturers at the Brook- 
lyn Institute this season are Prof. A. 
B. Hart, ’80, on “The Monroe Doc- 
trine and its Present Application;” 
John Fiske, 63, on “Thomas Jeffer- 
son;” B. T. Washington, A ’96, on 
‘‘The Education and the Citizenship 
of the Afro-Americans;”? Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, h ’90, on “ Democracy;” and 
Prof. H. van Dyke, h ’94, on “ Eng- 
lish Poetry of the 19th Century.” 

Four of the leading United States 
diplomatic posts are now filled by 
Harvard men. J. H. Choate, ’52, is 
ambassador to Great Britain; G. v. L. 
Meyer, ’79, is ambassador to Italy; 
Charlemagne Tower, ’72, is minister 
to Russia; and Bellamy Storer, ’67, is 
minister to Spain. 


The death of Lloyd McKim Garri- 
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son, ’88, reminds Harvard men how 
many of the younger graduates who 
had already made a reputation, or were 
peculiarly popular, or both, have died 
in the last few years. Frank Bolles, 
1’82, Wm. E. Russell, Sigourney But- 
ler, and Henry G. Nichols, ’77, Wm. 
S. Otis, ’78, George Pellew, ’80, 
Charles Eliot, Thomas W. Ludlow, 
and Sherman Hoar, ’82, John Simp- 
kins, ’85, L. McK. Garrison, ’88, 
Philip S. Abbot, ’90, Morris Black, 
‘91, D. D. Wells and Philip H. Savage, 
93, Marshall Newell, ’94, Robert B. 
Hale, ’95, Herbert Schurz and Stanley 
Hollister, ’97, and F. G. Attwood, [’78], 
are among the younger Harvard men 
who have died in less than seven years. 


” 


‘6 ORIGINALITY “ IN THEATRICALS. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for June 
last, Mr. F. S. Sturgis, ’75, uttered a 
temperate and good-natured protest 
against the over-elaborateness of the 
H. P. C. shows of the past few years. 
“The theatricals, too,” said Mr. Stur- 
gis, “no funnier, no more entertaining 
than their less pretentious predeces- 
sors, are carried out on lines compet- 
ing with professional spectacular bur- 
lesques.” May we, in a similar spirit, 
add our protest to that of Mr. Sturgis, 
emphasizing one point not touched 
upon by him? Apparently, no play 
is now thought worthy of being 
brought out by the H. P. C. unless 
both words and music are original — 
God save the mark! Now the under- 
graduates may rest assured that we 
graduates are very lenient judges of 
the words of a play. We wish to be 
amused and entertained and made to 
laugh heartily ; and if this result is 
attained we don’t care a continental 
what the words are. But with music 
it is different. Without depreciating 
the worth of occasional bits of original 
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musical composition in the last eight 
or ten years, it can hardly be expected 
that each succeeding class can pro- 
duce a Sullivan, a Milloecker, a Suppé, 
or even a DeKoven or a Sousa. With 
the increasing production on the pro- 
fessional stage of fairly good light 
operas, it would seem as if a judicious 
selection from the successful and pop- 
ular current music would give greater 
brightness and interest to the plays, 
and so add to the enjoyment of the 
auditors. The addition of any really 
good bit of work by an undergraduate 
composer could be made if desired, 
without putting on an inexperienced 
and possibly unqualified amateur the 
strain of attempting to emulate the 
work of professional composers. We 
are inclined to think that, by follow- 
ing our suggestion, the enjoyment of 
the members of the Club — both grad- 
uate and undergraduate — would be 
largely increased, and we assume that 
it is primarily for their delectation 
that the plays are given. The pre- 
sent ambitious style of production in- 
evitably invites comparison, naturally 
unfavorable, with the professional 
play; while the old Pudding Show — 
sut generis as it was, with its local hits 
and generously distributed “ gags” on 
Faculty and students — alike furnished 
an amusing evening’s entertainment, 
and carried the old grads back to the 
time when they were sharers in the 
happy and careless pleasures of under- 
graduate life. 

Albert Matthews, ’82. 

E. P. Merritt, ’82. 


DETURS. 


[At the announcement of Prize-Winners 
on Dec. 20, 1889, Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
’75, gave the following account of the origin 
of Deturs.] 


Edward Hopkins, to whom we are 
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indebted for our Deturs, was a Lon- 
don merchant who came to Boston in 
1637, and was afterward governor of 
the Connecticut Colony. Mr. Hop- 
kins’s wife, whose maiden name was 
Yale, belonged to the same family as 
the man in whose honor Yale Uni- 
versity was named many years later. 
In 1653 Mr. Hopkins returned to Eng- 
land, where he became a member of 
Parliament. He died in 1657, with- 
out seeing America again. 

Professor Smith, the Dean of the 
Faculty, has given me some memo- 
randa of his in regard to Edward 
Hopkins ; and from these memoranda 
I take, almost word for word, what I 
have to say about him. 

It was the cherished wish of John 
Davenport (Mr. Hopkins’s pastor) to 
found a college at New Haven. No 
doubt it was he who turned Mr. Hop- 
kins’s thoughts toward the idea of 
leaving his property in New England 
as a fund for the furtherance of edu- 
cation. Ina letter written at London 
in 1656, he says to Mr. Davenport: 
“That which the Lord hath given me 
in those parts I ever designed the 
greatest part of it for the furtherance 
of the work of Christ in those ends of 
the earth; and if I understand that a 
college is begun and like to be carried 
on at New Haven for the good of pos- 
terity, I shall give some, encourage- 
ment thereunto.” In his will he says 
that it is his purpose “to give some 
encouragement in those foreign plan- 
tations for the breeding up of hopeful 
youths, both at the grammar school 
and college, for the public service of 
the country in future times.” There 
was litigation in regard to the will; 
£400 was given to the town of Hart- 
ford, and the rest of the bequest was 
divided between New Haven and Had- 
ley, “to be managed and improved 
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for the erection and maintaining of a 
school in each of the said towns, . 
only provided that £100 out of that 
half of the estate which Hadley hath 
shall be given and paid to Harvard 
College as soon as we (the said John 
Davenport and William Goodwin) see 
meet, and to be ordered as we or 
our assigns shall judge most condu- 
cing to the end of the donor.” Har- 
vard College was the only college in 
New England at that time. Out of 
the share which New Haven got was 
founded the Hopkins Grammar School, 
one of the principal feeders of Yale 
College. The share of Hartford goes, 
I understand, to the support of a Clas- 
sical Master in the High School. The 
share of Hadley supports the Hopkins 
Academy at Hadley. The receipt of 
Harvard’s £100 in corn and meat, less 
£7 6d. for transportation, is acknow- 
ledged in the gift book of 1667. Ap- 
parently the money went into the gen- 
eral funds of the College. Governor 
Hopkins’s will further provided that, 
after the death of his wife, another 
sum of money should be given to cer- 
tain trustees, for the “ farther prose- 
cution of the aforesaid public ends, 
which in the simplicity of my heart 
are for the upholding and promoting 
of the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in those parts of the earth.” 
Mrs. Hopkins outlived all the trus- 
tees. In 1709 the Corporation of 
Harvard College took measures to 
secure the legacy. The Connecticut 
people also took measures to secure 
the legacy. A master in chancery, 
appointed to examine the assets of 
the executor and to ascertain whether 
there was such a school or college as 
Harvard, reported that “there was 
about sixty or seventy years ago a 
school or college at Cambridge, in 
New England, and called Harvard, 
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and that ten years since there was 
and is a small building made con- 
tiguous to the same, called Stoughton 
College.” 

In March, 1711, the court decreed 
that £500, with interest from June 
10, 1700, be laid out in the purchase 
of lands in New England, in the name 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to be 
held in trust for the College and 
grammar school at Cambridge, in 
New England. Later, a large tract 
of land was bought of the Natick In- 
dians. Other land was given by the 
General Court; and the town of Hop- 
kinton was incorporated. Lands were 
leased for ninety-nine years at three- 
pence an acre. Trouble arose, leading 
to compromise and complication, un- 
til, in 1823, the General Court cut the 
knot by paying the trustees $10,000 
in view of their interest in the lands. 
Of the income, one fourth used to go 
to the support of a Classical Master in 
the Cambridge High School, and now 
pays part of the headmaster’s salary 
in the Cambridge Latin School. The 
remaining three fourths go to Harvard 
College. Most of the money is used 
in scholarships for six Bachelors of 
Arts studying divinity. 

The decree provided, however, that, 
before the division should be made, 
two shillings in the pound should be 
deducted from the income and applied 
to the purchase of books for meritori- 
ous undergraduates. These books are 
our Deturs. 

In the award of Deturs, preference 
is given to students in the second year; 
but some of the smaller Deturs are 
awarded to students in the third or 
fourth years who have not received 
Deturs hitherto. This year no man 
receives a Detur who is not in the 
First Group of holders of scholarships, 
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who is not therefore, according to his 
years, a scholar of high distinction. 


THREE HARVARD VOLUNTEERS IN 
1775. 

Charles H. Lincoln, ’93, employed in 
the manuscript department of the Li- 
brary of Congress, writes to the Maga- 
zine: “I inclose copies of the three 
letters written by President Langdon 
of Harvard to Gen’l Washington in 
the autumn of 1775. They have never, 
to my knowledge, been published, and 
are interesting illustrations of the rela- 
tions existing between the University 
and the army at that time. The let- 
ters are as in the original, with the ad- 
dress on the back of the sheets. The 
indorsements are in the handwriting 
of one of Washington’s secretaries, 
very probably Stephen Moylan. Sup- 
plied information is in brackets.” 


I. 

President Langdon’s most respectful 
Compliments to his Excellency Gen! 
Washington, certifying that Sam! 
Woodward a Serjeant in the late Col? 
Gardner’s Regiment, & in Cap! [Na- 
than] Fuller’s Company, is a Student 
of Harvard College in his last year 
& begs my Intercession that he may 
be discharged from his military ser- 
vices. 


Monpay Noon 
Septr 18 — [1775] 


II. 

President Langdon’s repeated pro- 
fession of high esteem for his Excel- 
lency Gen! Washington, asking pardon 
for troubling him so often with Billets- 
but hoping for a favorable reception 
of another Certificate, viz, that John 
Child an Ensign in Cap: [Abner] 
Craft’s Company of the Regiment 
lately under Col? [Thomas] Gardner 
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deceased, is a Student of Harvard Col- 
lege now in his last year, & is earnestly 
desirous of perfecting his public Edu- 
cation. 

Monpay AFTERNOON 

Sept 18 1775 — 
III. 

President Langdon’s most respectful 
Compliments to his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington ; begging leave to 
certify him that M! Edmund Foster, 
now a Serjeant in Cap! Pond’s Com- 
pany & Col? Joseph Reeds Regiment 
stationed at Roxbury, is a Candidate 
for admission into Harvard College, 
& desirous of time to revive his ac- 
quaintance with the Classics that he 
may join this Seminary as soon as pos- 
sible ; tho’ it will be with regret if he 
leaves the service of his Country, yet 
his Age pleads for your permission to 
return to his Studies — 

SaTuRDAY Morn¢ 

Octo®, 28— [1775] 
[In a different hand] 
I, meliora sequere fata. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 1829. 


[In the New England Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1894, L. McK. Garrison, °88, 
printed a sketch of Robert Habersham, 
31. He received from Samuel May, ’29, 
a letter in regard to Harvard in old days, 
from which the following extracts are 
taken. — Ep. ] 


We were contemporary, and yet I 
never met him [Habersham ; once, 
certainly, saw him, but never so as to 
speak to him, or ever hear his voice, 
— I, born 1810; he, 1812. I left Har- 
vard, August, 29; he came to it, a 
Junior, September, ’°29. Then for a 
year (nearly) I was in Brooklyn, Ct. 
Coming back to Boston, I found his 
name and praise in the mouths of the 
set I had been in, and of the girls es- 
pecially. He was universally ad- 
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mired, I found. ThenI went into the 
Divinity School; was, of course, in 
Cambridge a year with him; but there 
was not much common ground for our 
meeting. Yet the name of Robert 
Habersham has remained with me, 
and with a kind of familiarity, too, so 
much was he liked, and talked about, 
by some of my best friends. Then 
Round Hill, too !— where I was for 
one year (September, 1825, to August, 
1826), and where he came, 1827. 
(T. G. Appleton and Brune had come 
there before I left.) What you say of 
Cronyville (Crony Village, it was, and 
I helped build it) is especially true, 
but Habersham never saw it, beyond 
its many cellar holes, for it was utterly 
broken up in the summer of 1826. I 
remember the edict against it, pro- 
nounced by good Mr. Cogswell, — 
whom we all loved, — pronounced with 
pale face and trembling voice, but with 
a decision of tone that made us to un- 
derstand there was no help for it, as 
we were all assembled in the common 
(lower) schoolroom before breakfast. 
That meal was bolted in unusual haste, 
and every boy tore down to Crony 
Village, to unlock doors, and bear 
away the furnishings of his house, — 
cups, saucers, plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, pots and pans, etc., etc., a great 
accumulation ; for every house was to 
be taken to pieces at once, and taken 
away ; for we had helped ourselves, to 
build them, to timber of all sorts freely 
from Mr. Cogswell’s piles, gathered 
for “ The New House,” that year get- 
ting finished. (As I remember, leave 
had been got to take certain pieces, 
odds and ends, but from the inch to the 
ell is proverbially easy.) I feel very 
certain Crony Village was never re- 
built. Years after I visited its site; 
saw many of the cellar holes, on the 
bank which sloped from the plain 
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(where the gymnasium poles and ap- 
paratus were) down to the brook, 
which was one of the bounds, beyond 
which we were forbidden to go, and 
were supposed not to. (But I can’t 
go on with that. It is a long time 
since I wrote so much of a note, i. e. 
outside of needful correspondence.) 
. .- I belonged to the “Knights of 
the Square Table,” which a few years 
later was merged in the “ Porcellian.” 
Did you ever see a Med. Fac. Triennial ? 
I am quite sure you have, from your 
account of it. I was “ bibliothecarius,” 
—the library consisting of a single 
book — Lord Timothy Dexter’s — gro- 
tesquely bound. I was also librarian 
(senior year) Knights of the Square 
Table, Holworthy 15, the library of 
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which was added to that of the Porcel- 
lian Club. Of secretaries H. P. C., 
named by you, three are of our class, 
Curtis, Clarke, Holmes. Of all Haber- 
sham’s writings I knew nothing, and 
am surprised, especially by “ The Vil- 
lage Church ;” some of its stanzas 
teach doctrines which the agents of 
the American A. S. Society used to 
dwell much upon, as to true and formal 
service and worship of God and the 
like. Your piece is a veritable and 
valuable contribution to American Bi- 
ography. How much can be got out 
of old musty records ! especially if not 
delayed too long and some survivor 
can be found, to verify, fill up gaps, 
etc. 
Samuel May, ’29. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. IX, No. 33, p. 163, col. 2, 1. 11, for Gile read Perkins. 
p- 167, col. 2, lines 6 and 7 from bottom, the correct place of 
birth and death of H. Barnard is Hartford, Conn. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; ¢ for Mining and Civil Engineers; A for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-gr are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 
PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets, 
HCTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. BOSTON. 





Pew Caburet Editions 
OF NINE FAMOUS POETS 


Including the Works of 


Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 





Holmes, Scott, 
Keats, 


Harte, 
Burns. 





Printed from New Plates of much Larger Type than that of Previous 
Cabinet Editions, Carefully Edited, Lines of Longer Poems 
Numbered, Indexes to Titles and First Lines, Fine 
Portraits Framed in Engraved Borders, New 

and Tasteful Binding. 
Each in a single volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; levant, $3.00 ; 
tree calf, $3.50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St. New York 











A TEN YEARS’ WAR 
An Account of the Battle with the Slums in New York 
By JACOB A. RIIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 
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ter. It is one of the most interesting book 
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APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HurRwBut, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PUTNAM, A. M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WitttaAm Extwoop Byerty, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

Joun Henry WriGut, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvID GORDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D.. Professor of Germanic Phitology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TAussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Exviot Wo trr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., /ustructor tn Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and HART. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOTED POETS IN ATTRACTIVE FORM 
Cambridge Edition 


This Edition includes THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS of 


Browning, Tennyson, Keats, 


Longfellow, Holmes, 
Scott, 


Whittier, Lowell, Burns, Milton, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS EDITION 

Accuracy of Text. Careful Biographical Sketches, All Necessary Notes 

Titles and First Lines. Fine Portraits, Engraved Title-Pages, Large Type. Opaqu 

and Handsome Library Binding. 

Each in a Single Volume, large Crown Octavo. Price (except Browning), $2.00; 
Browning, $3.00. 
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The Equitable 


Lite Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1900. 


Outstanding Assurance . $1,054,416,422 
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New Assurance issued 
Assets. . 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
HENRY C. MARQUAND, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 

C. B, ALEXANDER, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, 


DIRECTORS. 


T. J. COOLIDGE, 

WM. A. TOWER, 

LEVI P. MORTON, 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
A. J. CASSATT, 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
GEO. T. WILSON, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 


‘M. E. INGALLS, 


JOSEPH T. LOW, 


5 3,078,201 
+. 2033303,842 
280,191,287 


. 219,073,809 
61,117,478 


JAMES H. HYDE, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
D. O. MILLS, 

H. C. HAARSTICK, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
J. F. DENAVARRO, 

A. VAN BERGEN. 


FRANCIS A. C. HILL, General Manager, 
NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary, 
Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 











If you are going abroad for a bicycle trip, send for 


“Bicycling Motes for Courists Abroad” . 
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EUROPEAN ss E.O. HOUGHTON & CO. 


115 State Street, corner 


PA S S A G E Broad, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE STAR LINE Every Wednesday, Liverpool and Queenstown. 


Immense new twin-screw steamer “ OCEANIC,” 

the largest vessel in the world. Tonnage, 17,040; length, 704 ft.; breadth, 68 ft., 4} in. ; 

depth, 49 ft. Steamers MAJESTIC, 10,000 tons, and TEUTONIC, 10,000 tons. 
Splendid accommodations for all classes of passengers. 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE One of the most comfortable and 


moderate-priced routes to the Conti- 
nent. To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France). 34 hours from Paris. Immense, 
New, Twin-Screw Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
First cabin only. Round trip discount. Splendid new steamers in service. SS. WINI- 
FREDIAN, I0,500 tons; DEVONIAN (new), 11,000 tons; BOHEMIAN (new), 9,500 
tons; CESTRIAN, 9,000 tons. Others building. 





























115 State Street, Boston, Mass. Telephone, 1359. 





Travelers should use the Adams Cable poser a sth code for circulation among travelers. 








THE SUFFOLK NATIONAL BANK, 


OF BOSTON, 
NO. 28 a STREBT, 
Capital, = = = = = $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, > = = 475,000 


Banks and individual accounts solicited. Careful attention to interests of depos- 
itors guaranteed. Discount, Tuesdays and Fridays, 12.30 P. M. 





A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, Pres. T. C. SINGLETON, CasuHiEr. 


DIRECTORS. — Davip R. WHITNEY, A. LAWRENCE EDMANDS, HARCOURT AMORY, AUGUSTUS 
P. Lor1InG, CHARLES L. LOVERING, WM. LOWELL PUTNAM. 


THE LIFE OF ISAAC INGALLS STEVENS 


Major-General, Governor of Washington Territory. By his son, HAZARD STEVENS, 
late Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. Volunteers, Member of the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, etc. With portraits, views, and maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 





$6.00, met. 


General Stevens’s eventful career makes him not simply an interesting biography but one of great 
historical value. He was an engineer in the Mexican War, Governor of Washington Territory from 
1853 to 1857, a member of Congress from 1857 to 1861, when he was appointed a general officer by 
President Lincoln, and fell in the battle of Chantilly in 1862. 
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